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1. The Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. McCarron, Bird, 1901-19. 

2. In Your Hands, Australians! By C. E. W. Bean. 
Cassell, 1918. 

3. Australia: Economic and Political Studies. Edited 
by Meredith Atkinson. Macmillan, 1920. 

4. Australasia. By A. Wyatt Tilby. Constable, 1912. 

5. A Short History of Australia and New Zealand, By 
Arthur Jose. (Seventh Edition.) Angus and Robert- 
son, 1921. 


THE life of the Australian Commonwealth since its 
inauguration on Jan. 1, 1901, falls into three well-marked 
stages. Its first ten years, or rather less, were devoted 
to finding its feet. Certain problems whose satisfactory 
solution was essential to national existence, notably 
those connected with defence by land and sea, had to 
be considered, and a decision made by the electors on 
the methods of solution. Certain other problems (the 
most important of which related to land settlement and 
industrial arbitration) were gradually entrusted to the 
Federal Parliament for discussion, because in the State 
legislatures—within whose proper sphere they lay—the 
attitude of irremovable and unrepresentative Upper 
Houses blocked any legislation that Australians at large 
would accept. In three Parliaments and under seven 
Ministries, drawn from all the Federal parties in turn, 
problems and solutions were thrashed out; nor, con- 
sidering the novelty and importance of the work, is so 
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protracted a discussion to be wondered at. The end 
came in April 1910, when the electors put into office, 
with a safe majority in both Houses, the Labour Ministry 
headed by Mr Fisher. 

During the next three years—the second stage of 
Federal activities—the essential solutions were found. 
The Parliament of 1910-13 settled, under Labour guid- 
ance, schemes of naval and military defence and ad- 
justments of Federal with State finance; it passed a 
long-delayed Navigation Act, established a Common- 
wealth Bank and an Australian Notes issue, began the 
building of the trans-continental railway and the Federal 
capital, took over the Northern Territory, created the 
Inter-State Commission, imposed a Land Tax designed 
to encourage closer settlement, and did its best to 
enlarge and strengthen Federal control over industrial 
affairs. By the end of its term it had practically ex- 
hausted its mandate, and a period of slack legislation 
was inevitable; the Parliament of 1913-14 spent itself 
in futile quarrels. And on this cat-fight (for it was little 
better) broke the thunder of the war. 

The war is the third stage. The conflict itself it 
would not be pertinent to discuss here; but its concomi- 
tant events and its local results must be the main theme 
of this article. Ten years ago the debates and con- 
tentions of the first stage, the doctrines and the personal 
influences that dominated them, the solutions proposed 
and (in part) those accepted were described with some 
particularity in the pages of this Review (Q.R., October 
1911). Of the second stage all has just been said that 
need be said; it was a period of great achievements, 
but it is accounted for by the preceding ten years, and 
requires no further explanation. Any attempt, however, 
to explain the Australian situation to-day in terms of 
1901-10 would be useless and extremely misleading. 
The Labour party of Mr T.J. Ryan and Mr Theodore 
resembles that led by Mr Fisher very much as Mr De 
Valera resembles Mr Isaac Butt. The ‘ National’ Govern- 
ment in power to-day cannot be discussed in any terms 
that would have fitted a pre-war Government. No chain 
of events considered possible in, say, 1914, could have 
brought Sir Joseph Cook, Sir Granville Ryrie, and Mr 
Millen into the same Cabinet as Messrs Pearce, Poynton, 
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and Wise, or under the leadership of Mr W. M. Hughes. 
Two things only, in the welter of transformations and 
reconstructions, have remained unshaken and of undi- 
minished importance—the supreme Australian virtue of 
comradeship, and the ‘ White Australia ’-creed. 

We shall, then, be considering three phenomena in 
the main. Because it is the key to current Australian 
politics, we must explain the existence and nature of the 
new Labour party. Because on them may well depend 
the coherence of the Empire in a future war, we must 
take note of the resources and defensive power of the 
Commonwealth. And because that future war may 
easily arise from misconceptions about the Australian 
creed, and may be averted by a clear understanding of 
it, we must reach, without polite evasions or diplomatic 
periphrases, a clear definition of ‘White Australia’ as 
Australians in the mass idealise it. This triple discussion 
will necessitate some repetitions ; we must, for instance, 
review Commonwealth history from a fresh standpoint 
in order to explain the metamorphosis of Labour; but 
Commonwealth history, after all, is just as three-dimen- 
sional as any other solid fact of existence. 


For the first ten years of its life the Commonwealth 
wrestled with a problem that all British communities 
must face sooner or later. For in all British commu- 
nities lurks the innate desire to meet every question 
with a plain ‘Yes’ or ‘No’; wherefore their whole 
legislative and administrative system is based on the 
assumption that for every important political measure 
public opinion will range itself under either the ‘ Yes’ or 
the ‘No’ banner. The so-called ‘two-party’ system is 
almost essential to the efficiency of parliamentary insti- 
tutions on the British model. Unfortunately public 
opinion rarely crystallises in this form. Certain defi- 
nitely-marked problems may produce it; the fiscal 
problem, for instance, or that of self-government for 
Ireland, when presented in their old pre-war shapes. 
But in general there are at least three parties among 
the people of a British State. One section is terrified by 
the future; another has been embittered by the past; in 
these, which are the extremes, intelligence is definitely 
subordinated to emotion. Between them lies a great 
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but not well-organised mass of moderates—people who 
favour progress so long as it is not too rapid, who feel 
safe with the brake on, if it is not on too hard; who dis- 
trust both the extreme sections, but can on occasion 
be attracted towards one or the other by a spasm of 
emotion according as their fears or their hopes happen 
at the moment to prevail. This tripartite division, while 
it certainly exists in Britain, is there to a great extent 
concealed by the counter-influence of old-established 
tradition; in Australia, where tradition is non-existent, 
it is unmistakable. 

By 1910 the Commonwealth had, temporarily at 
any rate, mastered the problem of running two-party 
machinery with three-party power. Its central mass 
had at first split up into three subdivisions—the more 
timid joining (for political purposes) the reactionaries, 
the more optimistic mastering and using the runaway 
extremists, and a small nucleus under Mr Deakin 
attempting to carry on independently. The fate of this 
nucleus was narrated in the article mentioned above; 
it, too, split in half, and a two-party system was appa- 
rently established under the misleading titles of ‘ Liberal’ 
and ‘Labour.’ But these two parties were both coali- 
tions of the most insecure type, and nothing but their 
superimposed mechanism kept them together. The 
Australian, normally guided by a thoroughly English 
empirical common sense, frequently modifies its results 
with a logical ingenuity that is almost French; he 
borrowed the political ‘machine’ from the United States, 
and used it to concentrate the efforts of his unstable 
coalitions on such immediate aims as their constituent 
discordancies could for the moment accept. So, in 1911, 
Labour in office, with all its machinery well under the 
control of its moderate section (headed by Messrs Fisher 
and Hughes), concentrated on passing certain progressive 
legislation which satisfied the mass of moderates of both 
parties, and at least appeased the advanced extremists ; 
while the Liberal coalition, whose machine was not yet 
properly organised, wasted itself in futile opposition and 
internal quarrels. 

The inevitable danger, however, of political machinery 
is that the man in control of the actual engine dominates 
the whole situation, though he is rarely the responsible 
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political leader. And Labour in each State was handi- 
capped by a double set of machinery; the parliamentary 
caucus, practically unchanging during the life of a Par- 
liament, and guided by a set of resolutions (known as 
the ‘fighting platform’) passed at a triennial conference 
of Labour delegates; and the annual Conference of 
Trade Unions, with its annually elected executive, which 
was always inclined to tamper with the ‘fighting plat- 
form, and eager to impose on Labour members of 
Parliament fresh instructions inconsistent with their 
election pledges. The responsible parliamentary leaders 
could control the caucus, but were every year less and 
less in touch with the Conference and its executive; and 
year by year, between elections, the moderate and there- 
fore less active majority of the Labour mass tended to 
regard public affairs with indifference, while the alert, 
embittered extremist minority drew more and more 
power into its own hands. The situation had been fore- 
seen ; so far back as 1909 several of the moderate leaders 
had contemplated a crisis in which the extremists would 
seize their machine, and they would be forced (but not 
very unwillingly) to take refuge with the independent 
Deakinite nucleus. It may be, indeed, that this was the 
chief damage done by Mr Deakin’s ‘ fusion’ with Mr Cook 
in 1909, that it left moderate Labour no friendly harbour 
of political refuge ; the harbour sought when in 1916 the 
crisis actually came had, one might almost say, to be 
stormed first; and sojourn in it has been persistently 
embarrassing for Mr Hughes and his followers. 

What happened was this. The Fisher Ministry of 
1910-13 was unexpectedly dismissed from office by a 
single vote in the latter year, because the farming 
constituencies—which in 1910 had supported Labour to 
get the land-tax and the consequent opening of fertile 
lands for settlement—took alarm at a suggestion, made 
by irresponsibles, that rural industries should be governed 
by the arbitration system and the eight-hours’ day. 
Though the Liberal (Cook) Ministry that followed 
managed, in its single year’s administration, to alienate 
the electors completely, yet the defeat of 1913 weakened 
the position of moderate Labour with the Unions, and 
gave the intriguing extremists a chance to strengthen 
their position in the party outside Parliament. The 
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elections of September 1914 restored Labour to power; 
but by that time the war was on us, and all local disputes 
were promptly relegated to the background by Mr Fisher 
and his successor, Mr Hughes. The latter, as soon as 
he took office, abandoned for the time (as less important 
than unanimity of parties during the war) certain 
proposed amendments to the Federal Constitution which 
would have given more power to the Commonwealth 
and less to the comparatively undemocratic State legisla- 
tures. From that moment he was suspect of the Unions ; 
for their advisers, now including many extremists and 
inspired with that fanatic parochialism which minor 
office in a small community frequently engenders, looked 
on him as a renegade who had sacrificed Union interests 
to a ‘foreign’ and ‘Imperialistic’ war. The best blood of 
the Unions, it must be remembered, was already being 
shed at Gallipoli; the small committees that controlled 
Union action were being replenished from young bachelors 
of the ‘slacker’ type and from the alien element, hitherto 
enforcedly quiet, that hated England even more than it 
loved internationalism. When the need of reinforce- 
ments brought conscription into the sphere of practical 
politics, these vindictive intriguers saw and used their 
opportunity. Mr Hughes unfortunately gave them six 
months’ start by attacking them openly just before he 
left for England in 1916; he returned in August to find 
the Labour machine quite out of hand; and the subse- 
quent failure of his conscription proposals (due to that 
among many other causes) ended in the permanent 
expulsion from the official Labour party of practically 
all its moderate elements. 

This coup d'état, we must understand, was not merely 
an attempt to accentuate Labour's programme. The 
extremists, into whose hands the direction of Labour 
policy now fell, were not merely advanced socialists ; 
they were also anti-British and anti-war propagandists. 
Their affiliations were with the Industrial Workers 
of the World—an American society which all born 
Americans despise as ‘dago’—the Direct Actionists, 
the Bolsheviki (with whom they openly sympathised 
on several occasions); and under their auspices Labour 
received a considerable infusion of the pure Sinn Fein 
element. ‘Official’ Labour, while not forgetting to boast 
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of the party’s very large contribution to the Australian 
army, became the home of all the pacificists and shoddy 
cosmopolitans in the Commonwealth, and still shelters 
them, despite certain slight modifications of attitude 
forced on it by the desire to reabsorb returned soldiers. 
Where it is in office, the war is officially tabu; war 
trophies are refused or neglected, war services disregarded 
or even held to be disqualifications ; the fact that there 
was a war is something to be forgotten or at any rate 
left unmentioned. Not all the Labour leaders, of course, 
are aliens or Bolshevists. The great expulsion spared a 
few of the older and more thoughtful; and Labour's 
useful instinct for putting its most acceptable repre- 
sentatives into its most prominent positions still does 
it good service. Mr Tudor remains its leader in the 
Federal Parliament, Mr Storey heads the New South 
Wales Ministry. Against such men no reasonable critic 
has any grave charges to make. But, as in the case with 
Labour in Great Britain, the leaders are too often led. 

In putting forward adverse criticism of a big political 
party, it is essential to check personal judgments by 
others that may be less liable to bias. Alongside the 
estimate just given of the personnel of Labour’s new 
directorate may therefore be set that of the Sydney 
‘ Bulletin,’ a journal which no one will suspect of violent 
conservatism : 


‘ With the new control a new sort arrived, naturally, to fill 
up the Labour ranks. All manner of wild-eyed, wild-haired 
revolutionaries came in. The useless, unproductive non- 
labouring “ pony” * element arrived. So did the baser sort 
of drink-selling interest. So did a new sectarian force. 
And with that force a surprising number of men who have 
become rich without doing anything hard or useful — 
men who no doubt argue that it is safer for a rich man to 
be inside than out, for then he can help to so arrange matters 
that laws for the destruction of capital shall pass by his 
kind of capital. ... Naturally these men have low ethical 
standards; so that, whenever any dubious job is suggested, 
it is almost taken for granted that a New Labourite invented 
it; and that is about the last thing that would have been 





* I.e, the lower type of racecourse hanger-on, always prominent at pony 
race-meetings. 
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honest and sincere body that the world has seen since the 
days of the Apostles.’ 


There is, by the by, no need to assume the existence 
of any pro-German propaganda in this connexion. In 
actual fact Australia seems to have been exceptionally 
free from enemy intrigue. The transformation of the 
Labour party from one dominated by love for Australia 
to one obsessed by hatred for Britain is sufficiently 
accounted for without dragging in Germans; the alien 
strain was rather American-Irish, strengthened by an 
influx of fugitives from nearly every country to the one 
refuge where conscription could not touch them. 

The Labour disruption of course necessitated a 
complete reorganisation of Federal parties. For three 
months (including the Christmas holidays) Mr Hughes 
held on with a Ministry chosen from the expelled section 
of Labour. But in February 1917, seeing that the chasm 
was impassable and that without a machine of any sort 
he must inevitably lose the coming elections, he effected 
a coalition with the old ‘Liberal’ party and formed a 
‘National War Government’ in which he as Prime 
Minister had only four colleagues of his own way of 
thinking, while Mr Cook had five. The Prime Minister’s 
section, however, was united, while Mr Cook’s included 
three former Deakinites, a personal rival (Lord Forrest) 
and a detached philosopher (Mr Glynn); so that the 
Government suffered less from internal troubles than 
might have been expected. After the second Conscrip- 
tion Referendum this Ministry was enlarged by taking 
in another supporter of Mr Cook and the only prominent 
Deakinite who had not followed his leader into the 
fusion of 1909. By this time, however, Mr Hughes’ 
marked superiority to all his colleagues had produced 
its effect, and both in Parliament and in the country he 
was the only man who counted. Probably he was (and 
is) as much detested by many of his supporters as by 
most of his opponents; and persistent efforts have been 
made ever since to replace him, sometimes with Mr Watt 
(who flatly refused to countenance them), sometimes 
with an ‘unknown’ who was never selected; but his 
own genius and the utter lack of anything like genius 
among other members of Parliament have so far made 
him indispensable. 
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In such a situation—on the one side, a party torn 
and discredited, its machine at a standstill because the 
extremists in control of the mechanism are at logger- 
heads with the mass of unionists who supply, or will not 
supply, the fuel; on the other, a coalition which has lost 
its reason for coalition (the war) and is constrained to 
follow the leader of its minority simply because its 
majority cannot provide a leader worth following—one 
finds some difficulty in describing the policy of either 
party. They are differentiated, as regards most of the 
immediately offered legislation, rather by methods than 
by objects. Both, that is, are avowedly hostile to 
profiteering, to delays in arbitration, to excessive ex- 
penditure; both promise (at election times) further 
bounty to returned soldiers; both propose to use 
Governmental instruments in the development of public 
and private wealth. Apart from the attempts of a 
certain section of Labour to substitute its own cliques 
and organisers for Parliament and its Ministries as the 
governing force in the Commonwealth, the most notable 
feature of the new Labour policy is its determination 
(on paper, at least) to isolate and unify Australia. ‘The 


Senate,’ said Mr Tudor in a recent policy speech, 


‘and the State Parliaments and Governorships shall be 
abolished. Local governmental powers shall be exercised by 
provincial legislatures and municipalities, constituted by and 
subordinate to the Commonwealth Parliament. The High 
Court shall become the final court of appeal in any Australian 
case. ... All Bills passed by the Australian Parliament must 
receive assent on the advice of Australian Ministers only.’ 


As for defence, he went on—having previously regretted 
that ‘the terms of the recent Peace Treaty did not 
provide for the total disarmament of all nations’—a 
Labour Ministry would in its first session repeal all 
classes of the Defence Act providing for compulsory 
service and compulsory training, and enact that, except 
in pursuance of an expressed vote of the people, no force 
to take part in an oversea war should be raised within 
the Commonwealth. This is the moderate leader speak- 
ing; the views of his more extreme followers may be 
judged from the latest utterance of a ‘president of the 
Labour Council’—‘ The Navy does not produce anything 
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of a productive nature, and the millions of pounds spent 
for its upkeep could be well spent elsewhere.’ 

The Ministerial policy, on the other hand, so far as 
Mr Hughes can shape it (and that is a grave qualification, 
for no one knows what his colleagues may be up to 
when the Prime Minister is away), is based on the fact 
that Australia cannot thus isolate herself. Defence 
against outside aggression is the purpose towards which 
every specific measure is directed. For defence of so 
vast an area a large population is indispensable; there- 
fore immigration must be fostered (but, just because the 
object is defence, it must be immigration of British 
settlers), and larger families must be encouraged. ‘The 
economic policy of this party . . . must create conditions 
in their employment which will benefit the great mass 
of the people, and must encourage a large population 
to develop the resources of the country.’ Similarly 
measures to open up the irrigable lands of the Murray 
valley, and to provide a uniform gauge throughout the 
Australian trunk lines, are adopted because they have 
a high defensive value. As for the more technical forms 
of defence, naval and military, little progress can be 
made while the burden of war debt so severely cripples 
Australian finance; and the naval side, in particular, is 
apparently being allowed to slacken. But this is purely 
a matter of money and of the immediate crisis ; it would 
be unjust to assume, as some English critics appear 
already to have done, that Australia is reverting to the 
old policy of expecting Britain to defend her. ‘Weasa 
people,’ said Mr Hughes the other day, ‘ have no right to 
throw our burdens on the other nations which comprise 
the British Empire, or to make their burdens any greater 
than they are.’ But this policy, unfortunately, depends 
for its maintenance almost entirely on Mr Hughes. 
Indeed, the most encouraging feature of the political 
situation is that everything depends on him. For reasons 
shortly to be discussed, there is not another man in the 
Ministerial party, friend or enemy, fit to take up his 
work and develop his ideas. And if they are not 
developed — whether the uninspired plodding of his 
colleagues or the windy vapourings of the Labour 
Council replace them—the future of Australia will be 
dark indeed. 
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The Conscription Referendum of October 1916 marks 
a turning-point in Australian Labour tactics. In the 
first place, the expulsions that followed it established 
for the first time a principle often previously advocated 
but never agreed to—that Labour members of Parlia- 
ment were under the orders of the annual Trade-Union 
Conference. The older pledge, in spite of many mis- 
representations, was logical and consistent with Parlia- 
mentary duty. It provided that the adhering member 
should be bound by the ‘fighting platform’ on which he 
had been elected, and on all questions involving that 
platform should vote as the majority of his fellow- 
members decided; but on matters with which the plat- 
form did not deal the member was free to use his own 
judgment. But the Conference was ill-content with this 
degree of subordination. The Federal ‘fighting plat- 
form,’ formulated at a special Conference held about 
halfway between dissolutions, was usually more than 
a year old before the elections, and therefore out of date 
by the time Parliament was sitting. So, when the 
Federal Labour Ministry in 1916 defied the extremist 
invaders and brought in a proposal for Conscription 
(which, not being considered in the 1914 ‘ fighting plat- 
form,’ was avowedly a matter for each man’s personal 
decision), the indignant Conference, completely mastered 
by its extremist section, asserted its power to dictate 
the Labour vote, and to expel from the party any member 
refusing to accept its orders. Every advocate of Con- 
scription who refused to withdraw his declarations and 
admit his subordinate position was wiped off the list of 
Labour members, and ipso facto became the most hated 
of Labour’s opponents. 

There and then the Australian Labour Party, as men 
had known it from its inception—the party of non- 
doctrinaire socialism, of sober practical legislative pro- 
gress and cautious administration, of Watson and Fisher 
and Batchelor and Hughes, which the official ‘Socialists’ 
of Australia had always denounced as bourgeois—died and 
was buried. It lost its leaders and its organisation 
together with its character and its aims; and the party 
that stole its name and its machinery, and tried to 
assume its position in politics, was an imposture. It is 
true that it was on the whole an intelligent imposture, 
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for the new leaders did not lack brains—what they 
lacked was experience, and the resulting foresight, and 
their superabundant emotionalism did not compensate 
for it. Butit wasastrange new spirit usurping and mis- 
using the old machinery; and no criticism or apprecia- 
tion of Australian Labour that dates from before 1916 
can be applied to the body now using that name. 

The moral is trite enough, and concerns the tyrannical 
possibilities of machines. Representative systems in 
modern times must have certain machinery; without it 
the average citizen would be hopelessly at sea in elections ; 
and the more inclined the citizens are to use their 
individual judgment, the more necessary is machinery 
that will supply materials on which it may be used. 
But, for that very reason, control of the machinery must 
be effective and continuous, and must at no moment— 
however seemingly unimportant—be left to ill-informed 
or unbalanced engineers. In Australia, moreover, special 
conditions made dependence on mere mechanism ex- 
ceptionally dangerous; for the national virtue of com- 
radeship lays stress on men more than on measures, and 
bases the Australian’s attitude towards a policy rather 
on his opinion of the politician than on his views about 
the proposal. While Mr Hughes was in constant personal 
contact with the Unions, he was all-powerful, and much 
was done at his bidding that might not have been done 
on the average Unionist’s judgment of its merits. Even 
when work in the Federal Parliament, and subsequently 
the duties of a Minister and the heavy burden of a 
Premier’s responsibility, almost completely severed the 
personal contact, belief in ‘ Billy’ still worked wonders. 
But the thread was wearing very thin. It seems pro- 
bable that Mr Hughes’ prolonged absence on his first 
London visit, emphasised by stupid cable messages about 
his reception in aristocratic circles in England, snapped 
it at last. A ‘Billy’ they never saw, who took tea with 
Duchesses and received compliments from Lords, was no 
longer the mate they had followed; they turned for 
advice to the men closer at hand, the Union secretaries 
and organisers who were more or less part of their daily 
life; and the advocacy of any measure by the man they 
had half-forgotten, and who (so they were told) had 
more than half-forgotten them, became as convincing 
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an argument against the measure as, a year earlier, it 
would have been a recommendation. And if any superior 
person is moved to pity or despise men who could base 
their political opinions on considerations so insufficient 
(not to say irrelevant), let him bethink him how many 
millions accept their opinions from anonymous writers 
in journals directed by unknown forces and swayed by 
subterranean influences. 

There is a further moral, hardly less trite. The 
machine in power demands submissive subordinates—i.e. 
men of identical or of negligible opinions. And the 
majority will be in the latter class) We may with 
reasonable security take the word of a Labour ex- 
Senator (one who was not expelled) as published in a 
Labour journal of some note—the Sydney ‘ Worker.’ 
After describing the ‘solidarity’ pledge and the choice 
of a ‘ticket’ to fill all offices in the important Labour 
organisations, Mr Arthur Rae goes on : 


‘They discussed the Conference business paper, and what- 
ever they decided to support or oppose every delegate in the 
“section” was pledged to vote solidly on in Conference, no 
matter what new facts or arguments might be adduced. 
The “section” also had a rule that its members must vote 
in “threes”—that is, that each member must after voting 
show his ballot-paper to two others.’ 


The Liberal machine, tyrannical enough at times, 
never attained this degree of stringency; nor, for that 
matter, does every Labour body exact such absolute 
obedience as the ‘ Industrial Section for securing Labour 
solidarity’ with which Mr Rae was dealing. But in one 
form or another the demand for blind obedience has 
been put forward; and as a result the quality of candi- 
dates on both sides has steadily declined from 1913 
onwards. One Liberal member of great promise, who 
had been forced upon the unwilling machine by an 
independent constituency, deliberately refused re-election 
because of the company into which it would throw him. 
No others of a promising type have appeared. Labour 
(the new Labour, that is) has recruited from the State 
Parliament of Queensland one man with a certain power 
of leadership—but, as his successor in the Queensland 
premiership has discovered, with a still greater power of 

Vol. 286.—No, 468, B 
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discerning when to ‘get out from under’ in’ a crisis. 
Barring Mr Ryan, the only parliamentary figures 
separately visible in 1920 are men of 1910—Mr Hughes, 
Mr Pearce, Mr Wise (sole survivor of the old Deakinites), 
occasionally Mr Millen, and Mr Anstey. The war years 
merely brought to light the inadequacy of the new 
blood, which had no background to its mind, and, on 
whichever side of the House it sat, contributed little but 
froth to the debates. One thing alone seems to stand 
between Australia and the rule (when the men of 1910 
have gone) of sheer unintelligent parochialism—a con- 
tingent of good soldiers just returned to the Senate, who 
may be stimulated by the futility of their present sur- 
roundings to master the party machines as they mastered 
German designs, and may thus plant themselves later 
in the House of Representatives as a rallying-point for 
the friends of sober and sensible administration. 

From at least one point of view it was fortunate that 
the expulsions came when they did. The pretensions of 
the annual Conferences grew, as we have seen, steadily 
from 1913 onwards, and by 1916 had reached a critical 
point. Each year Conference critics attacked the various 
Labour Ministries, as was to be expected; and some of 
the Ministries were weak enough to fear the attacks. 
In 1916 the Premier of New South Wales, Mr W. A. 
Holman, actually proffered his resignation, not to the 
Governor as a result of Conference attacks, but to the 
Conference itself—apparently acknowledging it as 
the body to which he as Premier was responsible. The 
difficulties in this particular case were eventually 
smoothed over, and the resignation was withdrawn ; but 
the Conference had tasted blood, and its successors (as Mr 
Storey can testify) were quite ready to assume the 
position thrown open to them. But for the split over 
Conscription, Australia might have found her represen- 
tative system of government surreptitiously replaced by 
an adaptation of the Soviet system. As it is, power 
passed from the hands of those who were illegitimately 
grasping at it; the Ministers they hoped to dominate 
preferred expulsion and sought new, if somewhat 
uncomfortable, allies; in the general turmoil Australia 
discovered that ‘class-consciousness, and ‘One Big 
Union,’ and the whole rubbish-basket of such phrases 
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really concealed a definite and a very dangerous idea. 
Then the common sense that lies at the back of most 
Australian minds, and has saved many a situation in 
both war and politics, resumed control. The Australian 
Workers’ Union, the most powerful in the Common- 
wealth, scathingly denounced the One Big Union; the 
electors, first in New South Wales and then in the 
Commonwealth at large, backed with big majorities the 
ex-Labour Ministries; and the definitive verdict was 
perhaps pronounced when, as a result of the two Federal 
elections of 1917 and 1920, the new Labour found itself 
represented in the Senate by one member out of 36. For 
Australia in its senses is above all things anti-extremist, 
and repudiates the Bolshevist (when it discovers him) as 
energetically as it ejects the reactionary. 

This does not, of course, mean that peace and 
harmony between opposing political or industrial factions 
is within sight, or likely to appear in any reasonably 
near future. Occasionally, as was said earlier in these 
pages, the Australian evinces an almost French taste for 
logic. More often he harks back to his British ancestry, 
and, having established a principle in some big affair, 
proceeds to deal with smaller matters quite irrespective 
of that or any other principle. Sincere advocates of 
industrial arbitration may for all that favour a strike 
when it seems the shorter way home. ‘ Direct Action,’ 
anathema as a principle, may take the disguise of virtue 
asan expedient. Illegality is certainly an objection to be 
taken into account, but a minor objection. For in this 
the Australian is neither French nor British, but purely 
himself—that he has no worship for law as such. The 
Englishman, born into a long-settled country, whose 
government in all its branches is packed with precedents, 
is essentially law-abiding. If he chooses to disobey the 
law, he feels that he is in revolt, doing something excep- 
tional and daring, even heroic. When he hears that 
other men of his own race are disregarding laws they 
themselves have made, he feels that they are revolting ; 
he classes them as unreliable, dangerous, ‘ un-British.’ 
But the Australian was born into, and has been brought 
up in, a country of quite another sort. He is still dealing 
with the raw material, not the finished article. His 
country is not fenced in; if there is a tree across the 

B 2 
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road, he drives round it, making a new track through 
the bush, without any anxiety about. trespassing. 
Similarly he has little sense of tradition. He has not 
yet learnt to care much for past history, or to under- 
stand from what deep-reaching roots his latest flowers 
draw their sap. A law for him is not the temporary 
culmination of an age-long process, but rather an experi- 
mental summary of ephemerally existing conditions. He 
made it for practical use, and is in no way loth to ‘scrap’ 
it if it does not fit exactly to that use, or to throw it 
aside for the time while he tries another instrument. 
This attitude, of course, creates its own risks. It was 
not because representative government was in danger 
that sober Labour men repudiated the authority of the 
Conference, or the Workers’ Union rejected the ‘One 
Big Union.’ Parliament is not so excellent an instru- 
ment of government that any Australian would uphold 
it for its own sweet sake. Any substitute that offered 
greater advantages would be tried without much hesita- 
tion. But neither the narrow cliques that controlled 
the Conference nor the ambitious and swollen-headed 
officials who hoped to control the One Big Union 
appealed to the average citizen as an improvement, and 
for that reason—a little reluctantly, because he would 
have welcomed a change—he decided against them. 
Similarly, when the legal mechanism of industrial arbi- 
tration failed to act promptly in a crisis—partly because 
technical difficulties connected with the Federal Consti- 
tution were urged against it by the High Court, under 
the influence of an able but very conservative Chief 
Justice—it was not only the aggrieved workmen who 
evaded the law and sought relief in striking; the Prime 
Minister himself, an ardent champion of arbitration, 
devised extra-legal means of getting work resumed, and 
invaded the sphere of the Arbitration Court by appoint- 
ing Commissions to investigate miners’ and seamen’s 
grievances and to discover the true ‘ basic wage’ in these 
days of rising prices and lowered currency values. 
While, therefore, the Labour discontents and 
Bolshevist * propaganda and the vague undirected surges 





* ‘Bolshevist’ is used as a convenient nickname for the desire of half- 
educated or fanatical extremists to replace what they believe to be a 
‘capitalist’ tyranny by an indisputable tyranny of the proletariat. 
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of unrest that seem to be now affecting the whole world 
are all represented in Australia, the particular phenomena 
which Europe, misled by newspaper talk and the alarm 
of reactionaries, is apt to take for symptoms of a wide- 
spread imminent revolution are of much less importance 
and hardly at all dangerous. As has been said already, 
the Australian instinctively goes straight across country 
to his goal, and is not troubled by fear of trespassing ; 
and to that extent he is admittedly a nuisance to the 
landowner; but it does not follow that he is a menace 
to society. He is not wandering at large, or with a 
destructive intent; he wants to reach the township, not 
to burn down the wool-shed on his way thither. He is, 
as has just been hinted, badly misrepresented by two 
agencies—the soi-disant Labour press, which for reasons 
too intricate to discuss here is almost wholly in the hands 
of extremists, and the reactionary press and politicians, 
too unintelligent to discern his motives even if they were 
unbiassed enough to scrutinise them fairly. But, though 
the old Labour party is gone, its spirit continues to 
animate the mass of its former adherents—that is, of the 
men and women who, by whatever political name they 
called themselves, both in 1910 and in 1914 put Mr 
Fisher and hisfriendsin power. Their political objectives 
are still defined in terms of the ‘ fair deal’ and of comrade- 
ship, not of any Marxian or Leninite dogma. Their 
active sympathy is for the ‘small man’ against anything 
that looks like undue dominance of money-owners or 
landowners or men with a political ‘ pull.’ More espe- 
cially—and this, one thinks, is a particularly Australian 
touch—their ideal is leisure rather than wealth; their 
demands for short hours and high overtime pay indicate 
not, as in some countries, a wish to earn money more 
quickly at overtime rates, but a marked objection to 
overtime work at any rates. 

This, be it remembered, is an explanation, not an 
excuse. For any one accustomed to the methods and 
motives of British or European or American workers 
the employment of Australians must be a perpetual and 
frequently irritating series of surprises—as, from all 
accounts, was the behaviour of Australian troops during 
the war to British officers who did not understand the 
type. For isolation (and Australia, even in these days 
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of rapid communication, is remarkably isolated) may 
improve the breed and clarify thought, but it minimises 
experience and deprives self-centred communities of 
valuable standards. With the best intentions, the 
Australian is apt both to undervalue customs and institu- 
tions whose origin and use he does not immediately 
comprehend, and to repeat amateurishly and without 
guidance experiments long since made and corrected— 
not to say abandoned. Indeed, one of the most 
interesting features of Australian life to an English 
observer is the exactitude with which it reproduces 
conditions and events two thousand years past and ten 
thousand miles away. 

This, at any rate, is for the present the surest guide 
to an understanding of things Australian—that the Anzac, 
the ‘ Digger,’ in his best and worst qualities alike, is a 
fair type of his fellow-countrymen. The Commonwealth, 
like most other countries just now, has its proportion of 
agitators and fanatics and loose-thinking, emotional 
phrasemongers. Not by them, however, is the mass of 
Australians influenced beyond a casual moment now and 
then. Tointerpret in terms of European mob-philosophy 
the industrial unrest of Sydney or Melbourne leads to 
hopelessly wrong conclusions; the advice of certain so- 
called Labour politicians and the vapourings of the 
Labour press may sometimes be so interpreted, but not 
the common action of any large section of the com- 
munity. 


That consideration leads us directly to the second 
stage of this article. For among the resources of the Com- 
monwealth that may be of notable value to the Empire 
its men stand out prominently. Faults and all, the 
Anzac was a clear gain to British strength; and the 
chief difference between the Anzac on the battle-field and 
his mates left in Australia, because they were either too 
young or unfit for the strain of fighting or more useful 
at home (the comparatively few real ‘slackers’ were no 
mates of his, but mostly recent immigrants from alien 
lands)—the chief difference, it may safely be said, lay in 
his newly-acquired experience and their lack of it. His 
habit of mind, his initiative, versatility, independence of 
thought, intolerance of unexplained discipline (but 
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complete acceptance of reasoned discipline), are theirs as 
much as his. But he gained from his oversea experiences 
fresh material on which to exercise thought, new 
explanations, backgrounds hitherto hidden from him 
against which the foreground of his vision developed 
altered meanings. Given similar opportunities—not 
necessarily of fighting, but of travel and of using its 
brains—the Australian people en masse may become to 
the Empire, and to civilisation at large, what the 
Australian troops were to the Allied armies, 

It would appear, then, that for the qualities of its 
men as well as for the magnitude of its resources, the 
Commonwealth is an asset of considerable value to the 
Empire and the British race; and that its people are at 
any rate beginning to depend on their own efforts to 
develop and to defend their country. But, whatever 
man’s ingenuity can do with material assets, living 
assets can only be preserved with their own consent and 
on their own conditions. There remains to be considered, 
therefore, the one condition essential to the continued 
existence of the Commonwealth as a British community 
on friendly terms of active co-operation with its fellow- 
Britons. This is, as the world by now may have 
discovered, the maintenance of ‘ White Australia.’ 

About no national claim—not even the ‘sea-power’ 
of Britain or the ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ of the United States 
—has more nonsense been written by its enemies or more 
vagueness displayed by its friends. And yet it is based 
on the simplest principles of nationhood and might be 
expected to appeal to the most pacific of thinkers. 
The ‘Monroe Doctrine’ implies an assumption of 
suzerainty over independent States. British insistence 
on command of the sea, though purely defensive in 
intention, involves a power of aggression which other 
nations have occasionally resented. The mere request 
for leave to live according to your own ideas in your 
own country, and to choose your mates from your own 
stock, would not at first sight appear particularly 
aggressive or obnoxious. And this, it must be remem- 
bered, is the whole purport of the ‘White Australia’ 
doctrine. It has no aggressive force. It does not imply 
differential treatment of any resident in the Common- 
wealth, whatever his nationality. It demands nothing 
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that its supporters do not concede reciprocally. It is not 
even based, as its enemies constantly assert, on belief in 
an innate ‘superiority’ of the Australian, or of any 
‘white’ race, to Asiatic or ‘coloured’ races. It is as 
simple and defensible a demand as that of any married 
man to keep his own home for his own family. 

The Commonwealth is a democracy, a community in 
which every adult resident of two years’ standing could, 
before the war, obtain the franchise and exert the same 
influence as any other voter on the country’s institutions. 
(The war has taught greater caution, but the ideal still 
stands.) In such a community, especially in one whose 
institutions are still in the making and have no centuries 
of tradition to steady them, it is all-important that a 
certain homogeneity of ethical standards should be 
preserved—that is, that the population should be agreed 
on at least a few basic ideas regarding, say, the position 
of women, public morals, religious tolerance, honesty in 
both civic and private behaviour, and so forth. Now, 
without claiming superiority for any ethical system, it 
can be safely said that those current in (roughly speak- 
ing) European States and their extra-European offshoots 
resemble each other and at the same time differ in 
essentials from those current among the nationalities 
outside Europe and the United States. It is arguable 
whether Hindu standards are superior to those of 
Europe ; it cannot be asserted that they are identical or 
approximate. Bushido has many European admirers, 
but it is something quite different from any form of 
chivalry. The conception of a lie as something ethically 
wrong, not merely dangerous and _ unbusinesslike — 
possibly the conception of ‘wrongness’ itself, as dis- 
tinguished from foolishness or inexpediency—is rarely 
and with great difficulty grafted on to the mental stock 
of many excellent folk with whom British colonists or 
traders or missionaries are continually in contact. 
Australia cannot afford to admit as fellow-citizens 
people, however otherwise estimable, whose basic ideas 
on the essentials of social and political life are at 
variance with their own. 

It is not suggested that the average Australian 
couches his objections to alien immigration in these 
terms. The average man uses simpler and much 
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vaguer expressions, and would probably be unable to 
give exact reasons for any of his instinctive decisions 
or aversions. But the statement made above describes 
accurately the root from which his instinct springs. 
Our readers may prefer the authority of the Rev. Andrew 
Harper, who in an essay on this subject writes thus: 


‘The “ White Australia” policy is the policy which seeks 
to prevent the free influx into Australia of labourers and 
artisans belonging to races whose traditions and whose 
political, social, and religious ideals differ so much from ours 
that it would be very difficult in any reasonable time to 
assimilate them, and, if they came in masses, impossible. 
And the foundation of that policy is the conviction that 
such an influx always produces grave evils for both races, 
and that it cannot really be desired by either, unless as a 
cover for designs of conquest, either economic or territorial.’ 
(‘ Australia: Economic and Political Studies,’ p. 444.) 


Omitting the words ‘labourers and artisans,’ which in 
our opinion introduce a limitation that Australian 
opinion would not approve, this definition may stand 
as thoroughly representative of the Australian conten- 
tion. 

Why, then, is this unaggressive and justifiable desire 
to choose their bed-fellows so frequently denounced as 
un-Christian, deprecated as un-British, and regarded as 
a stupid and selfish interference with beneficent Imperial 
policies? Partly, no doubt, because some of its advocates 
have used arrogant language and instituted insulting 
comparisons—such as Europeans understand well enough 
to neglect—against a neighbouring Asiatic nation that 
resents them. Putting aside, however, the caricatures, 
always somewhat ‘larrikin’ in dialect, of the Sydney 
‘ Bulletin,’ it may safely be said that ‘White Australia’ 
has been unpopular in England (where, outside the 
Commonwealth, its unpopularity chiefly matters) because 
it runs counter to the ideas of three important classes of 
Englishmen—missionaries, merchants, and diplomatists. 
The missionary deplores a doctrine which seems to him 
to defy his own doctrine of Christian brotherhood—as 
if brotherhood could only be proved by letting your 
brother share your dining-room, The merchant inte- 
rested in Eastern trade persuades himself that his trade 
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is somehow being affected; Japanese restrictions on 
European residents do not worry him, but Australian 
restrictions on the Japanese are a perpetual irritation. 
The diplomatist—including in that category the higher 
officials of the Indian and Colonial Offices as well as of 
the Foreign Office—in the first place hates to have his 
arrangements interfered with by a few people in a 
distant colony, and in the second place finds it embar- 
rassing to have to placate Oriental susceptibilities, 
continually offended by the assumption that Australians 
think all Asiatic races ‘inferior.’ 

Australians, for their part, are candidly contemptuous 
of the Englishmen who so misread them—far more con- 
temptuous than the most ill-bred Australian ever was of 
the Asiatics themselves. Against a certain clique or 
caste of Australian residents who, either to imitate 
English feeling or because they want Asiatic labour to 
bring down local wages, misrepresent and abuse the 
creed, the Australian feeling is one of anger rather than 
contempt. Unfortunately, their attention is so fully 
taken up with arguing about the justice of their desires 
that they give too little thought to the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of securing them. For this, after all, is 
the soundest argument against a ‘ White Australia,’ that 
it can only be secured—until the League of Nations 
inaugurates its new paradise—by a population large 
enough to occupy the Commonwealth’s empty spaces— 
including especially the Northern Territory, confessedly 
unfit for the habitation of Europeans—or at least by a 
system of defence strong enough to make any would-be 
occupant think twice about the cost of occupation, such 
a system of defence, again, depending on a sufficient 
population. Every man holds his creed for himself; the 
Baptist cannot fairly ask the Taoist to protect him against 
conversion to Islam; and Australia cannot demand that 
England should protect her against Asiatic immigration 
so long as England is unconvinced of the need of a 
‘White Australia.’ It was that discovery, more than 
any other cause, that brought the Australian Navy into 
being; the demand for a local squadron, until then 
confined to a few far-seeing publicists, beeame popular 
and insistent when ‘The Times’ one January morning 
declared that the Commonwealth must not count on the 
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British Navy to support a policy repugnant to British 
India. It is improbable that England ever will be 
genuinely convinced of the correctness of the Australian 
view, home-keeping Englishmen somewhat lack imagina- 
tion, and do not readily envisage, in a community of 
fifty millions easily digesting a few thousand immigrants 
(and those usually of the better sort), the prospects of a 
community of five millions faced with the influx of ten 
times their number, mostly of the baser sort. The surest 
policy for Australia under these conditions is, in the first 
place, to convince Britain that she is in earnest about 
her creed, by spending every penny she can on the most 
efficient defence her experts can devise; in the second 
place, to convince the Empire that she is worth support, 
even if slightly wrong-headed, because she contributes 
to the confederate Britains something not only worth 
having but actually essential to their continued con- 
federation. 

And this—to return to our original subject of discus- 
sion—is what Australia has, often no doubt unconsciously, 
been doing during the last ten years. From 1910 onwards 
she was establishing the beginnings of a defence scheme 
as sound as good advice and the temperament of her 
people could make it; the war caught her only half- 
ready, but even so proved beyond dispute the value both 
of her new war-ships and of her new army. For the 
moment, now the war is over, both naval and military 
efforts are at a standstill. The squadron at minimum 
strength awaits the decisions of an Imperial Conference 
before resuscitation; the citizen army, its constitution 
and training-scheme vastly improved by experience 
gained in the war, will revive sooner. As for the second 
part of her policy, Australians hope that their share of 
the fighting, both on sea and on land, has shown the 
Empire something of their quality. They believe that 
the Anzacs, the men who took Mont St Quentin, the men 
who rode with Chauvel through Palestine, are worth 
helping in the work they are now set todo. If therulers 
of the Empire are of the same opinion, the unfailing 
support of ‘White Australia’ is not too high a price 


to pay. 
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Art. 2—WILLIAM JAMES. 


1. The Letters of William James. Edited by his son Henry 
James. 2 vols. Longmans, 1920. 
2. Collected Essays and Reviews. By William James. 
Longmans, 1920. 
3. The Principles of Psychology. By William James, 
2 vols. New York: Holt, 1890. 
And other works by the same. 


THE Letters of William James are the fascinating record, 
belated but all the more welcome, of a great personality. 
Now the jewel of personality has many facets—perhaps 
their number is infinite in posse—whereby it responds to 
the stimulus of other souls, and flashes back upon them 
sparks of its own inherent fire, which nevertheless, in 
proportion as the reacting soul is sensitive and sym- 
pathetic, display a distinctive colouring, appropriate 
to the individual stimulus. Unfortunately such displays 
are rare. The necessities of life compel us ordinarily to 
conceal our personality. Like the larva of the caddis-fly, 
the soul secretes around it a protective tube of sand and 
dirt and shells, of rubbish and convention, ensconces 
itself in artificial darkness, and not infrequently dies 
therein, of inanition. It is only a few who dare to be 
themselves, and to reveal themselves. But they are the 
most interesting and delightful of persons; for, after all, 
there is nothing men relish more than personality. They 
come out in their letters better than in autobiographies, 
which always tempt to a pose, or in biographies, which 
nearly always tone down personality, and blur its out- 
lines. One cannot but applaud therefore the rare act of 
filial self-denial by which Mr Henry James has allowed 
his father to speak for himself and given to the world 
these wonderful letters, embedded in a minimum of con- 
nective tissue, instead of a more conventional ‘ Life.’ 
But he has shown excellent judgment and the literary 
art which is hereditary in his family by his selection of 
his material; this was very abundant, because any one 
who ever received a letter from William James would 
be sure to keep it. One could wish perhaps that he had 
not selected quite so severely, and had given us four 
volumes instead of two; but by excluding most of the 
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technical philosophy he has succeeded in exhibiting the 
enormous range of his father’s interests in all sorts and 
conditions of men, and the many facets of his personality. 

This method of selection is well calculated to bring 
out the vital fact that the best sort of letters is literally 
a ‘correspondence,’ and reveals, not only the writer, but 
also his endeavour to attune himself to the demands 
and interests of another, and so, indirectly, the person 
written to. It is marvellous how James succeeds in 
adapting himself to different personalities. He is equally 
a model and a delight when praising his son Henry’s 
(et. 8) improved hand-writing : 


‘So well written that I wondered whose hand it was, and 
never thought it might be yours. Your tooth also was a 
precious memorial—I hope you'll get a better one in its place. 
Send me the other as soon as it is tookin out. They ought 
to go into the Peabody Museum. If any of George Wash- 
ington’s baby-teeth had been kept till now, they would be 
put somewhere in a public museum for the world to wonder 
at. I will keep this tooth, so that if you grow up to be a 
second George Washington, I may sell it to a Museum’ 
(1, p. 276). 


or when telling his son William (ev. 6) about some 
performing seals, 


‘the loveliest beasts, with big black eyes, poking their heads 
up and down in the water, and then scrambling out on their 


bellies like boys tied up in bags’ (I, p. 278). 
or his daughter (et. 8) about 


‘an immense mastiff, so tender and gentle and mild, although 

fully as big as a calf. His ears and face are black, his eyes 

are yellow, his paws are magnificent, his tail keeps wagging, 

all the time, and he makes on me the impression of an angel~™ 
hid in a cloud. He longs to do good’ (Ui, p. 26). 


or again when coaxing a desiccated philosopher into 
taking a less pedantic view of a human problem : 


‘If the world is a Unit there are no sides—there’s the 
moral rub! And you don’t see it! Ah, Hodgson! Hodgson 
mio! from whom I hoped so much! Most spirited, most 
clean, most thoroughbred of philosophers! Perché di tanto 
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inganni t figli tuoi? If you want to reconcile us rationally 
, to Determinism, write a Theodicy, reconcile us to Hvil, but 
don’t talk of the distinction between impediments from 
within and without when the within and without of which 
you speak are both within that Whole which is the only real 
agent in your philosophy’ (1, p. 246). 


Or again listen to his description of his brother Henry’s 
style : 


‘You know how opposed your whole “third manner” of 
execution is to the literary ideals which animate my crude 
and Orson-like breast, mine being to say a thing in one 
sentence as straight and explicit as it can be made, and then 
to drop it for ever; yours being to avoid naming it straight, 
but by dint of breathing and sighing all round and round it, 
to arouse in the reader who may have had a similar per- 
ception already (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) the illusion 
of a solid object, made (like the “ ghost” at the Polytechnic) 
wholly out of impalpable materials, air, and the prismatic 
interferences of light, ingeniously focused by mirrors upon 
empty space. But you do it, that’s the queerness’ (1, p. 277). 


Or read finally his penetrating estimate of Shakespeare 
(II, p. 335) : 


‘Harris himself is horrid, young and crude. Much of his 
talk seems to me absurd, but nevertheless that’s the way 
to write about Shakespeare... . He seems to me to have 
been a professional amuser, in the first instance, with a 
productivity like that of a Dumas or a Scribe; but possessing 
what no other amuser has possessed, a lyric splendour added 
to his rhetorical fluency, which has made people take him 
for a more essentially serious human being than he was. 
Neurotically and erotically, he was hyperesthetic, with a 
playful graciousness of character never surpassed. He could 
be profoundly melancholy, but even then was controlled by 
the audience’s needs. A cork in the rapids, with no ballast 
of his own, without religious or ethical ideals, accepting 
uncritically every theatrical and social convention, he was 
simply an eolian harp passively resounding to the stage’s 
call. Was there ever an author of such emotional importance 
whose reaction against false conventions of life was such an 
absolute zero as his? I know nothing of the other Eliza- 
bethans, but could they have been as soulless in this respect ? 
But halte-la/ or I shall become a Harris myself!’ 
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It is difficult for a reader of these intensely vivacious 
and spontaneous outpourings to believe that the same 
qualities, when they enliven James’s books, were the 
fruit of long incubation and laboured composition, as he 
himself always maintained. Perhaps what he meant 
was that the repression of his personality, and the toning- 
down of his exuberance, was the painful process that 
cost time and effort. But there is no noticeable difference 
between his books and his letters; and, if the style is the 
man, he is equally himself in both. Both abound in the 
same vividness, lucidity, fertility of illustration, and a 
pure Irish sense of fun, which had no doubt descended 
to him from an ancestry that came almost entirely from 
Ulster. 

As in his letters, so he was in speech; always original, 
racy, vitalising, virile, utterly devoid of any sort of 
hauteur, humbug, and pretence, and genuinely interested 
in any human soul that crossed his path. Well do I 
remember how I took him round one afternoon to an 
eminent psychologist whom he desired to meet and with 
whom he was anxious to exchange views; but, when an 
undergraduate happened to come in who was suffering 
from an obsession, theoretic psychology was promptly 
put aside and James talked to him about his troubles 
for the rest of his visit! It was no wonder that, within 
five minutes of meeting him, men found themselves 
talking to James as if they had known him all their life. 
He had also, it must be confessed, a peculiar fascination 
for ‘cranks,’ who are much more sensitive than professors 
to the human appeal. James listened to them with 
unending patience, sympathised, counselled, and sent 
them away comforted ; but he utilised them as well, and 
had a deadly way of mobilising a quotation from some pet 
crank to ridicule and confound any theory he was up- 
setting. In short, his greatness was securely rooted in 
his personality. 


William James was a great man; the greatest, pro- 
bably, who has yet ‘taken birth’ in the Great Republic. ' 
He was also a great philosopher, one of the half-dozen 
who have made an epoch and given a new direction 
to the deepest, and dimmest, nisus of the human soul. 
But he was a great philosopher, because he was a great 
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man; a great man essentially, a philosopher conse- 
quentially. Nor did he achieve philosophic greatness 
by retiring from the world and suppressing his feelings ; 
his personality, and his belief in personality, are the 
clue to all his philosophic achievements. It was because 
he believed in personality, and possessed so sympathetic 
and attractive a personality himself, that he developed 
his open-mindedness, his freshness of thought, and his 
directness of approach to the problems of life. It was 
the source also of his democratic appreciation of every 
sort of human endeavour; for the essence, both of 
democracy as a political ideal, and of Christianity as a 
specific religion, is just the value of personality. His 
belief in it could extract from ‘an unlearned carpenter 
of my acquaintance’ the profound dictum that ‘there 
is very little difference between one man and another; 
but what little there is is very important,’ and entitled 
him to quote and adopt it;* for he was ever exploring 
its possibilities, and thoroughly lived up to it himself. 
It was, moreover, because he believed in, studied, and 
loved personality that he became the incomparable 
psychologist he was. It was because he was a great 
psychologist that he became a great philosopher who 
inexorably brought shrivelled shibboleths and arid for- 
, mulas to the test of immediate psychical experience, and 
broke down the artificial barriers erected between 
psychology and philosophy by the Brahmins of the 
academic caste. 

His personality constituted both the glory and the 
tragedy of James’s life. On the one hand multitudes 
were drawn towards him, to bask in its rays; but they 
absorbed much time and energy that might otherwise 
have augmented his literary fecundity, and have gone to 
make his views more ponderously systematic in their 
form and so more impressive to his philosophic confréres. 
These were filled with envy of James’s popularity, and 
not by nature at all disposed to gloat over him, but 
rather to be shocked. For in the academic world a 
personality like James is inevitably something of an 
anomaly ; having the effect, if not precisely of a bull in 
a china-shop, yet of a vacuum-cleaner in a ‘museum of 
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curios’—as he once profanely called the philosophy 
of Kant. It is a thousand pities that none of the 
millionaires who endow universities in America with 
such lavish generosity knew enough about the academic 
life and its defects to realise that he could do infinitely 
more for human learning by liberating James from the 
strain of academic teaching, to which the duty of sup-» 
porting his family kept him enslaved, than by founding 
‘university seminaries’ for breeding pedants to all time, 
and for encouraging ‘ bald-headed and bald-hearted young 
aspirants for the Ph.D. to bore one another with the 
pedantry and technicality, formless, uncircumcised, un- 
abashed, and unrebuked, of their “papers” and “re- 
ports,” ’,* 

Of course such men did not relish James. He did 
not seem to take himself and his subject seriously 
enough. His method of introducing neophytes to the 
philosophic atmosphere was not to plunge them into 
the sacerdotal gloom of a Gothic cathedral in a London 
fog, but to invite them to come out and explore the ascent 
of an unknown peak. No wonder solemn ‘sophomores’ 
were driven to exclaim, ‘Do be serious for a moment, 
Professor!’ Their elders, more cunningly, complained 
that he was not ‘systematic.’ They told him this so 
often that not only they, but James himself also, came 
to believe it. And in a sense it was true. The would- 
be systematist must be made of sterner stuff. He 
must have the heart to sacrifice everything to his system, 
wife, child, and self. He must become a quaint crank, 
like Herbert Spencer, and go and live in a boarding-house, 
or be a book-verminous recluse, like Kant. ‘The philo- 
sopher is a lone beast, dwelling in his individual burrow,’ 
as James observes (II, p. 164), or a cross between a beast 
and a god, as Aristotle would have had to admit, and 
his ‘ collective life is little more than an organisation of 
misunderstandings’ (11, p. 311). 

But James's thought was not really incoherent and 
lacking in unity. It did not always seem consistent to a 
verbal critic who would not concern himself with James’s 
meaning, was satisfied to argue from ‘the’ meaning of 
the words, and failed to notice that James was apt to 
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start with an opponent’s phraseology and to develop 
it into a vehicle of his own meaning. But then no 
thought can seem consistent to a sufficiently minute and 
, verbal criticism, simply because, as knowledge grows it 
expands, and ultimately bursts, ‘the’ meaning of the 
words it uses. James’s thought drew its central and 
abiding unity from his personality. And, being personal, 
his distinctive attitude towards philosophic problems 
was assumed at a very early period of his life. His 
‘pragmatism’ exists entire (all but the name) in his 
‘Principles of Psychology’ (1890). Indeed, it exists 
already, in essentials, in an article he published in the 
‘ Journal of Speculative Philosophy ’ twelve years before, 
which emphasises the teleological function of intelli- 
gence with all the momentous consequences James 
extracted from it.* Like all great thinkers, therefore, 
James arrived at his personal reaction upon the universe 
in youth, long before he had reasoned or written it 
out. 

But his professional colleagues, not being expert in 
individual psychology, did not see this. They could not 
believe that areal philosopher could be so unprofessional, 
so human, so full of fun, so free from solemnity and 
humbug. They took his idiosyncrasy as proof positive 
that James could not really be a philosopher, although 
his new ideas were manifestly reviving interest in 
philosophy all the world over. So far as they understood 
him—which was not a long way—they disapproved of 
him. They writhed under his style, with ‘its deliberate 
anti-technicality ’ (11, p. 297), which they rightly regarded 
as a sacrilegious attempt to break through the academic 
ring, and to appeal to the people. He quite recognised 
that it made him ‘an object of loathing to many respect- 
able academic minds’ (u, p. 301). But for the most part 
they honestly did not understand him. How could they 
understand a philosophy that went abroad among the 
people clothed in racy English, and did not wrap itself 
up in sesquipedalian jargon? It was unfair and in- 
decent to write like James. One always had to trans- 
late what he said into the familiar clichés of philosophic 
debate, and generally found that it would not fit them! 
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So the truly academic man struggled desperately to 
grasp what was as clear as daylight to the man in the 
street, and usually failed laughably. Few, however, had 
the candour and naiveté to admit it, like the late Prof. 
J. H. Hyslop. Not long before his death I had, in 
reviewing him, to point out that he had quite mis- 
understood James’s very important theory of the 
‘transmissive’ function of brain in relation to mind, 
which entirely demolishes the cogency ef materialism. 
He defended himself by declaring that 


‘the difficulty always with Prof. James was to determine 
technically what he meant by his language on a crucial 
point. As a popular writer he was clear enough, but the 
moment he touched on technical problems you never could 
be sure that his language had the accepted meaning of 
history. It is quite probable that if I could have found 
what the meaning of his terms was my animadversions would 
have been very different. But I must insist that the terms 
mean either what I said, or they mean nothing.’ * 


Prof. Hyslop did not see that in arguing from what he 
alleged to be the meaning of the words against James's, 
he was only pitting one man’s meaning against another 
man’s—in this case wrongly, because he could perceive 
no difference between ‘transmissive’ and ‘ transitive.’ 


The discrepancy between James and the conventional 
philosophers was not, however, merely due to a clash of 
personalities or to the fear of cheapening philosophy by 
making it easy to follow. There were also good philo- 
sophie reasons for it. James had carried respect for 
personality to the pitch of professing willingness to 
consider whether it was not as good a clue to reality 
as the method of abstractions; in other words, he was 
willing to assign to it metaphysical value. Now this was 
not only a revolutionary suggestion, but also one bound 
to gall traditional philosophy in a very sore point. 

Ever since Plato, the treatment of personality had 
been involved in inextricable difficulties, because the 
accepted theory of knowledge had found no room for 
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it. If‘ universals’ were the true reality, and individual } 
beings were only. concretions of universals, or even if } 
all knowledge manipulated and rested on universals, it | 
seemed to follow that no intelligible account could be 
given of the differences between one person and another. 
Thus the difference between Socrates and Thestetus had 
to be pronounced indefinable and unknowable.* 
Plato had said, and no one had ventured to gainsay | 
him. Plato had recognised the difficulty, but without 
perceiving that it meant the bankruptcy of his meta- 
physical method. 

Yet he had merely misapprehended the scope of his | 
method. He had taken as ultimate metaphysical truth 
what was merely a device of human knowing; and his 
method failed to make room for personality in the end, 
simply because he had unwittingly abstracted from it at 
the outset. If we conceive the problem of knowing as 
being that of classing together a number of individuals 
who are much alike, and for some purposes may be 
treated as if they were identical, it is natural and 
proper that we should employ conceptions which are 
‘universal,’ and ignore their differences. Our purpose is 
classificatory ; and we are not interested in individuals as 
such, but concerned only to bring out what is common to 
them. But our purpose is none the less a creation of 
personal interest. We abstract from personality, because 
it is a fact that for many of our purposes we can 
profitably do so, and handle persons in the bulk, as 
merely cases of a ‘kind.’ That is the simple fact which 
underlies the famous Theory of Ideas. But it in no wise 
compels us to ignore personality for other purposes ; and, 
when we interest ourselves in real life and in persons as 
such, we can then, as rightly, treat each personality as 
unique. 

There is not, then, really any mystery about the 
inability of knowledge to take account of personality ; 
the mystery is manufactured needlessly by ignoring the 
purposive nature of knowing. And yet, as we trace its 
all-pervasive influence, personality may well seem a fit 
symbol to express the central mystery of being. For it 
entails a relativity more radical than any that has yet | 
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been recognised by physics. It is through the medium of 
our personality that we see all that there is, for us; yet 
it is itself never seen by eye, or microscope, or any 
apparatus of principles and methods. For the eye 1s 
meant to look out upon the outer world, and the soul 
cannot turn its eye upon itself; even in ‘introspection’ 
there is an inspecting person as well as an inspected 
character. As for principles and methods, they are but 
inventions that help personality to attain its ends; when 
mastered and fully understood, they minister to it, and 
neither control nor ‘analyse’ it. To take the abstraction 
from personality, as practised in the sciences, as betoken- 
ing a superior and superhuman truth is simply a blunder. 

It is not, however, a meaningless blunder, but 
indicative of a ‘complex’ that lurks in many a philosophic 
breast. It would hardly be perpetrated, were it not that. 
there are those—many at times, and some habitually— 
who are weary of their personality, and resentful of its 
omnipresence. They long to escape from themselves, and 
make appeal to scientific method to give them extraneous 
support and to relieve them of the burden of their being. 
One has merely to read such ‘splendid atheistic-titanic ’ 
deliverances as Mr Bertrand Russell’s ‘A Free Man’s 
Worship’ (cf. Letters, 11, 356), to realise that it is pre- 
cisely because they are so coldly impersonal and remote 
that mathematics can evoke an emotional response that 
soothes the fevered spirit. The commoner way of seek- 
ing escape from self is by the religious via mystica; but 
the difference in the objects in which salvation is sought 
alters neither the essential mysticism of the attitude nor 
the inherent self-contradiction of seeking self-satisfaction 
in self-transcendence. 

Like the religious mysticism, then, so sympathetically 
studied by James in his ‘Varieties of Religious 
Experience,’ the scientific abstraction from personality 
has its function and value; both are expedients of 
spiritual hygiene in which some patients find relief. 
But as an account of our scientific procedure this 
abstraction is not the last word. For, as we have seen, 
the sciences are ultimately methods, for common use; 
and as such they can properly ignore the incommunicable 
factor in human reactions which is wholly personal, and 
differentiates one man from another. This abstraction 
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is justified for their purposes; but it entails inadequacy 
and incompleteness philosophically. Philosophy, having 
the duty of considering all the facts, cannot make it. It 
cannot deny the significance and value of the personal 
without renouncing its ambition to be all-inclusive. 

Moreover, the value of the personal cannot be denied 
. without denying value altogether. And this is a prospect 
no philosophy can really face. For values permeate 
reality so vitally that wholly to cancel them would be 
the ruin of thecosmos. Yet they spring from personality, 
and enter the world with it. It is supremely valuable 
itself, and demonstrably the source of all the values that 
are recognised. The Good, the True, the Beautiful, nay 
even the Real, for us at least, are more or less obviously 
creations of our discriminating and valuing personality ; 
and to expunge them all seems a hopeless enterprise. 
For if this inconceivability could be achieved, it would no 
longer be permissible to value anything as good, as true, 
as real; the whole world would lapse into worthless, 
meaningless, chaotic, nightmare. The values them- 
selves would become ‘illusions’; but what is ‘illusion’ 
but a negation of the value called ‘ reality’? Thus the 
attempt to get rid of values defeats itself. 

The same conclusion may be proved, almost as simply, 
by observing how we all frame and uphold our claims to 
be possessed of the true, the good, and the real. The last 
of these cases is the most comprehensive and least 
obvious; so it will probably suffice to concentrate upon 
it. A little critical reflexion should convince us that we 
were not originally possessed of the reals we now 
recognise ; they are the outcome of the whole cognitive 
endeavour of mankind up to date. They have come 
within our ken by the continual correction of errors, the 
discarding of unrealities, the sacrifice of illusions. Thus 
our actual reals are the products of a long sifting, the 
victors in a prolonged struggle for existence. Moreover, 
whoever has had occasion to doubt, to stop to think, and 
to deliberate, must have gone through the process of 
rejecting claimants to reality and preferring what he 
esteemed the best and worthiest claim. Generalising, 
then, we may say that, of whatever object of thought 
the reality is asserted and believed, the claim to reality 
must have been preferred to that made on behalf of 
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unsuccessful rivals that were condemned, and sank into 
‘unreality’ by their rejection. It should be added that 
it continues to hold its status as reality in virtue of its 
superiority over all other claimants. Seeing, then, that 
all truth and all reality have to be adopted by a selection, 
and by a rejection of error and illusion, it is clear that 
‘true’ and ‘real’ must mean for us truer and more real, i.e. 
superior in value to any alternatives that have been, or 
may be, suggested. 

This implication of personality in values and of values 
in every object of human interest (whether ‘ theoretical’ 
or ‘practical’) is the insuperable obstacle to all the 
academic attempts at dehumanising philosophy. It 
reinstates in principle the romantic attitude towards the 
world we live in. But James advocates it not by a 
revulsion of feeling, as a rebel against science, but in the 
sacred name of science itself. It is a sober and irrefut- 
able fact that life is a personal venture, and that ‘nothing 
venture nothing have.’ There are no means of avoiding 
personal responsibility for whatever we do or think. 
Whether we believe or disbelieve, or doubt and suspend 
belief, we are judged by our beliefs, that is our acts. 
There are no absolute guarantees, and no predestined 
dooms. All our beliefs, our methods, our results, are 
provisional and subject to revision ; they are conditional 
upon their working, and moulded by the lessons that 
intelligence draws from experience. For they are made 
by man for man that man may live. They are not, 
therefore, fit objects for idolatry or uncomprehending 
worship; but no pains can be too great to render 
them as good as possible, for the best are barely good 
enough. 

It was because he realised this so intensely that 
James never hesitated to champion a number of ideas 
that were in academic disrepute. He disputed the 


metaphysical truth of Determinism, which is just aform | 


of the scientific postulate that the incalculable in- 
dividuality of things shall not be allowed to disturb 
scientific calculations, and of Monism, which adds to 
Determinism the pretension to lay down the law to the 
real a priori,.by imposing on it our conception of a 
‘universe. He vindicated the right to believe against a 
rationalism that conceived faith as a purely intellectual 
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process, and failed to see that it always involved an act. 
He was a life-long psychical researcher, who neither 
gave up hope nor lapsed into credulity; thus showing 
(like Henry Sidgwick) that it is possible to live in close 
proximity to pitch and not be defiled, and that interest in 
the abnormal need not degenerate into morbidity. His 
attitude here was an illustration of what his friends 
always recognised, viz. that beneath all James’s enthu- 
siasm and his chivalrous defence of the under dog there 
dwelt a calmly critical judgment that was incorruptible 
and not easy to deceive or to stampede by the emotions. 
The special attraction psychical research had for him was 
that it concerned itself with a precious affirmation of the 
romantic, personal view of reality he was exploring. As 
he puts it in the essay on psychical research included in 
the ‘ Will to Believe’ (pp. 324-5) : 


‘Religious thinking, ethical thinking, poetical thinking, 
, teleological, emotional, sentimental thinking, what one might 
call the personal view of life to distinguish it from the im- 
personal and mechanical, and the romantic view of life to 
distinguish it from the rationalistic view, have been, and even 
still are, outside of well-drilled scientific circles, the dominant 
forms of thought. But for mechanical rationalism, person- 
ality is an insubstantial illusion. The chronic belief of man- 
kind, that events may happen for the sake of their personal 
significance, is an abomination... .’ But ‘the personal and 
romantic view of life has other roots besides wanton exuber- 
ance of imagination and perversity of heart. It is perennially 
fed by facts of experience, whatever the ulterior interpre- 
tation of those facts may prove to be.’ 


And so the scientific view cannot ignore it, so long as 
it professes to account for facts and to account for all of 
them. 


The issue, then, between William James and the 
traditional philosophy is not about technical trifles like 
the disputes of the schools; it is one of the deepest 
human interest. One would give much to know how, 
and out of what, James developed his convictions, what 
was the source of his originality and courage in breaking 
with tradition. Unfortunately, as in all such cases, our 
curiosity cannot be completely satisfied. In part because 
the origin of a personality is never wholly explicable in 
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terms of ancestry, history, and upbringing ; as is signally 
illustrated in the James family itself by the divergent 
development of William and Henry, though both were 
brought up together by the same father, rather unkindly 
described by Prof. Santayana as 


‘one of those somewhat obscure sages whom early America 
produced: mystics of independent mind, hermits in the 
desert of business, and heretics in the churches. They were 
intense individualists, full of veneration for the free souls 
of their children, and convinced that every one should paddle 
his own canoe, especially on the high seas.’ * 


But has not James himself taught us that genius is 
never deducible from its environment? It springs from 
so incalculable a confluence of qualities that no one can 
predict it or take the credit for it; it has to be accepted 
as a gift of the gods.j James, moreover, has left no 
history of his spiritual struggles and of the development 
of his opinions, having, as he says in one of his remark- 
able and revealing letters to T. W. Ward, soon learnt to 
consume his own smoke (‘ Letters,’ 1, p. 77). These letters 
are the more important because, during what were pro- 
bably his most formative years (1869-73), when James 
was wrestling with a bad spell of physical and mental 
depression and ‘ having it out’ with the universe, he was 
living at home in the circle of his Cambridge intimates, 
and so had little occasion to put his soul on paper. 

Nevertheless there remain a few precious traces of 
the spiritual struggle by which he reached the bracing, 
moralising atmosphere of his later Weltanschauung. 
James was clearly not one of the happy, healthy-minded, _ 


simple souls, ‘ once-born,’ impervious to doubt, insensitive ** 


to the lacrime rerum, who go on from strength to 
strength, to finish up flatly in the undrained swamp of 
spiritual stagnation. He had been a ‘sick soul’ in his 
day ; as his friend Flournoy revealed, and these ‘ Letters’ 
confirm (1, p. 145); he had portrayed himself, camou- 
flaged as a ‘French correspondent,’ in the vivid descrip- 





* ‘Character and Opinion in the United States,’ p. 64. James’s own 
beautiful letter to his father, on receiving the news of his last illness, 


should be compared (1, p. 218). 
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tion of ‘The Varieties’ (p. 160). Of his wanderings in 
the City of Dreadful Night there is no further record ; 
but their fruits preserved James's thought from the | 
insipidities of a callous optimism. We recognise them 
in the tonic ‘ bite’ of passages like these: 


‘The lunatic’s visions of horror are all drawn from the 
material of daily fact. Our civilisation is founded on the 
shambles, and every individual existence goes out in a lonely 
spasm of helpless agony.’ * 


or when he tells Benjamin Paul Blood, the ‘plural- | 
istic mystic, to whom he devoted the last article he | 
wrote: ‘I take it that no man is educated who has 

never dallied with the thought of suicide,’ t and confesses | 
to T. W. Ward that ‘all last winter, when I was on the | 
continual verge of suicide, it used to amuse me to hear | 
you chaff my animal contentment.’ t 

James's spiritual troubles were not merely due to bad | 
health and doubts about his professional career. He 
was simultaneously going through an acute religious 
crisis and considering, not which philosophic theory | 
formulated best the absolute truth about reality, but | 
whether he could think the world such that life in it | 
was endurable. The nature of his crisis, and the means | 
by which he emerged from it, come out best from the | 
following documents—the letter to Oliver Wendell | 
Holmes, Junr. (‘ Letters,’ 1, p. 82), his contemporary | 
memorandum (1870) proclaiming, after reading Renouvier, | 
that his ‘first act of free will shall be to believe in free | 
will’ (ibid. 1, 147), his father’s letter to his brother Henry 
(ibid. 1, 169) (1873), the criticism of Herbert Spencer's 
definition of mind (‘Essays and Reviews, p. 43 f.) | 
published in 1878, and lastly chapters 5, 21, and 28 of 
‘The Principles of Psychology’ (1890). 

A comparison of these documents shows, I think, 
that the essential trouble with James, as with so many 
of his generation, was the withering of the spiritual 
values, of God, freedom, and immortality, under the devas-| 
tating onset of Naturalism. Nowadays some have learnt, 
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from James as much as from any one, that the situation 
is by no means desperate, while many, it is to be feared, 
have grown used to their spiritual losses, and no longer 


view them tragically. But at that time Naturalism ,- 


seemed to bear down all opposition with the irresistible 
might of science, and to leave nothing standing but the 
meaningless evolutions of matter determined by a mind- 
less mechanism, This view of the world had received an 
imposing systematic form in the Synthetic Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer, whose vogue was even greater in 
America than in England. Against it James’s soul 
revolted. But instead of defying it by a mere refusal to 
believe himself an ‘automaton,’ or evading it by an 
equivocal ‘idealism,’ which saved the phraseology of 
spirituality while secretly betraying its cause, James set 
himself to fight it on its own ground. He began by 
dividing his enemies, and boldly appealed to Darwin to 
confute Spencer. He had the acuteness to perceive that 

Spencerism was essentially ‘ pre-Darwinian,’ and had not \ 
really assimilated the method of biology and the im- 
plications it had for the theory of the mind’s place in 
nature. Now biological method has no use for the 
fictions of an inactive, inefficacious mind that merely 
‘contemplates’ the mechanical routine of happenings 
without power to intervene or to direct its course. As 
Mr H. V. Knox has excellently shown,* James had seen 


(as Spencer had not) that biological method implies that * ~ 


mind must have survival-value. It cannot, therefore, be 
the impotent superfluity to which intellectualistic ‘ con- 
templation’ reduces it. It must have efficacy, and make 
|a real difference in the course of events. An intelligent 
and living being is not merely an automatic victim of 
natural selection. 

But what is the difference it makes? Simply this, , 
that it is not merely selected, but itself selects. It is 
active and reacts upon external stimulation, in order to 
live. That is, it reacts selectively and teleologically, and 
its ends are determined by the goods it aims at. That 
it should have a mind at all, and that its mind should 
function as it does, become intelligible only when we 
recognise that mind is selective and purposive, through 
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and through. Its so-called ‘cognitive’ operations are 
just as subservient to its vital purposes, just as biologically 
useful, as any of its other acts. So James concludes: 


‘I must still contend that the phenomenon of subjective 
“interest,” as soon as the animal consciously realises the 
latter, appears upon the scene as an absolutely new factor. .. . 
The knower is not simply a mirror floating with no foothold 
anywhere, and passively reflecting an order that he comes 
upon and finds simply existing. The knower is an actor, and 
coefficient of the truth on one side, whilst on the other he 
registers the truth he helps to create. Mental interests, 
hypotheses, postulates, so far as they are bases for human 
action—action which to a great extent transforms the world 
—help to make the truth which they declare. In other 
words, there belongs to mind, from its birth upward, a 
spontaneity, a vote. It is in the game, and not a mere 
looker-on; and its judgments of the should-be, its ideals, 
cannot be peeled off from the body of the cogitandum as if 
they were excrescences, or meant, at most, survival. We 
know so little about the ultimate nature of things, or of 
ourselves, that it would be sheer folly dogmatically to say 
that an ideal rational order may not be real’ (‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ pp. 65, 67). 


The rest of James’s philosophic career was spent in 
the working out of this programme, though, owing to cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, he was not, alas, able to 
complete it. But it is the clue to his ‘pragmatism, a 
vile and ‘unlucky’ (11, p. 295) word, which he lamentably 
adopted from his friend, the ‘queer being,’ Charles S. 
Peirce,* whose lectures ‘he could not understand a word 
of (I, p. 80), and whose papers he found ‘ bold, subtle, and 
incomprehensible’ (1, p. 149). He admitted (in letters to — 
me) that ‘I dislike “ pragmatism,” but it seems to have 
the international right of way, and that ‘“ Humanism ” 
which did not at first much “speak” to me, I now see to 
be just right’; but nevertheless he chivalrously stuck 
to ‘pragmatism’; because his opponents, seeing what a 





* ‘Letters,’ 11, p. 191. The rest of the description is unfortunately sup- 
pressed. Only ignorance of Greek can explain the prevalent philosophic 
delusion that the word somehow connoted ‘practicalism,’ and involved 
‘ subjective idealism’ ; etymologically it should mean a testing of ‘ ideas’ 
by things. However, it was not ugly enough for Peirce’s taste, and he 
subsequently substituted ‘ pragmaticism’ for his own brand. 
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bad word it was, gladly took it up. For the rest he gave 


the chief credit of his conversion to Renouvier, whose '-° 


recalcitrance to determinism had kept him in countenance 
at the turning-point, and whose ‘ pluralism’ had shattered 
for him the hideous burden of the ‘ block universe.’ 

But it was James’s nature to confess to more obliga- 
tions than he owed, and to expand and expound the 
doctrines he took over, until they became little more 
than pegs for his own. There is little doubt that his 
answer to Naturalism was substantially his own achieve- 
ment. And it is the only sound answer that has ever 
been devised. It will continue to appeal to all who 
really feel the pressure of religious problems, in a way 
that neither theological dogmatism, nor the verbal 
dialectics of @ priori metaphysics, nor mere emotional 
revolt, canemulate. Its only effective rival is mysticism ; 
for this too assumes a personalist attitude towards 
reality. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
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2. Indian Nationality. By R. N. Gilchrist. With an 
introduction by Prof. Ramsay Muir. Longmans, 1920. 

3. Letters to the People of India on Responsible Govern- 
ment. By Lionel Curtis. Macmillan, 1918. 

. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms [Cd. 9109}. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1918. 

. Report of the Committee appointed to investigate Revolu- 
tionary Conspiracies in India. [Cd. 9190]. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1919. 

. Report of the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons 
on the Government of India Bill. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1919. 


Wuen Lord Chelmsford accepted the Viceroyalty of 
India in 1916, he had served an apprenticeship to 
political office in two Australian Governorships, but, 
beyond that, he was comparatively an unknown man. 
His period of office as Viceroy has been perhaps the 


most important and difficult of modern times. It has 
included a change in the system of British govern- 
ment in India of stupendous importance; the revelation 
of an anarchical conspiracy, widespread in its ramifi- 
cations and managed with marvellous skill; a fiscal 
crisis hotly debated in the British House of Commons; 
two years of a World-war, an Afghan war, and a war 
with the tribes on the North-Western frontier; and 
the worst manifestations of racial feeling since the 
Mutiny, in the anti-Sedition-Act and Non-Co-operation 
agitations.* 

The first event of political importance after Lord 
Chelmsford’s accession to the Viceroyalty in 1916 was 
the Memorial on Political Reform signed by nineteen 
out of twenty-seven elected members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, including twelve Hindus, five 
Mahomedans, and two Parsees. It was a sign of the 





* This survey touches only the internal government of India. Owing 
to want of space, the foreign relations of the Dependency, in which some 
important changes have been made, have had to be omitted on the present | 


occasion. 
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times to see Mahomedan and Hindu signatures appended 
to the same political document; and the causes which 
led Mahomedan and Hindu to join forces require a brief 
explanation. 

Previously to 1913, the Mahomedans had followed the 
advice of Sir Syed Ahmad, the founder of Aligarh College, 
and had kept aloof from the National Congress, because 
it merely counted heads, and disapproved of any special 
representation of Mahomedan minorities. They insisted 
that the political reforms asked for must be consistent 
with maintenance of British control, and they were, as 
a rule, loyal supporters of the British Government. The 
estrangement of the Mahomedans from the British 
Government, and their leaning to the Congress views, 
was first shown in the adoption of self-government as 
part of the political programme of the All-India Moslem 
League in 1913. This may be ascribed to two causes: 
(1) the Repartition Policy, which led them to think that 
Mahomedan interests were sacrificed, when the province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam was reabsorbed in other 
provinces; (2) the influence of Pan-Islamism. Pan- 
Islamism was a doctrine first preached by Sheikh Jamal 
uddin el Afghani (an Afghan educated at Bokhara), to 
the effect that Mahomedans all over the world were 
brothers and should unite in opposition to the influences 
working against Islam. This idea of Pan-Islamism was 
developed by the Sultan Abdul Hamid and, after him, 
by the Committee of Union and Progress, into an appeal 
to the faithful to rally round the Ottoman Khalif. 
Under the influence of Pan-Islamism, the All-India 
‘Moslem League in 1913 passed a resolution of protest 
against the policy of Great Britain in leaving Turkey 
to her fate, after the Balkan wars. Under the same 
influence, the Indian Mahomedans also denounced the 
Arabs who, in 1916, under the Sharif of Mecca, now 
King of the Hedjaz, rebelled against Turkish misrule, 
as enemies of Islam. 

The war with Turkey was undoubtedly a strain upon 
the loyalty of Indian Mahomedans, but everything 
possible was done to respect their religious suscepti- 
bilities. In October 1914, after the Declaration of War, 
the then Viceroy issued a proclamation that no special 
interests of Islam were involved. He referred to the 
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guarantee by Great Britain, France, and Russia of 
Turkey’s independence and integrity, provided that she 
remained neutral, and to the promise by the Allies to 
respect the sanctity of the Holy Places in Arabia and 
Mesopotamia. The Aga Khan, the spiritual head of the 
Khoja section of the Shiah Mahomedans, declared that 
Turkey, by joining Germany in an unrighteous cause, 
had forfeited her position as the Trustee of Islam. The 
Khalifat party did not accept this, and wrongly inter- 
preted Mr Lloyd George’s pledge not to dismember 
Turkey as an undertaking to leave Turkey as she 
was before the war. They insisted that, because the 
Sultan’s religious position, as Khalif and Trustee of 
Islam, required that his temporal power should remain 
undiminished, he must be allowed to enter into an 
entirely unprovoked war with England with impunity, 
More than this, the Khalifat agitators claimed that the 
subject races, Arabs, Syrians, Jews, and Armenians, who 
bad rebelled against Turkish misrule and had received 
a guarantee from the Allies of their independence, 
should be replaced under Turkish authority, with some 
shadowy provision for their autonomy. They offered 
no practicable suggestion how this should be done, 
whether by war or otherwise, but merely asserted that 
their religion required it to be done. In one respect this 
agitation was successful, for the Turks have been left 
in Constantinople, largely out of deference to the 
feelings of the Indian Mahomedans. 

The Congress of 1916 was held at Lucknow under the 
Presidency of Mr Ambika Charan Majumdar, who de- 
nounced the Morley-Minto reforms as ‘mere moon- 
shine.’ It approved a scheme for the representation of 
Mahomedan minorities; and the Mahomedans, on their 
side, formally ineluded Home Rule in their political 
programme, while both sections united in a Joint 
Congress-Moslem League scheme of Reform. Their 
political alliance was thus advertised ; and Lord Chelms- 
ford henceforward had to meet a more or less United 
Congress and Moslem League opposition. 


We have now briefly to outline the course of events 
leading up to Mr Montagu’s Declaration of 1917. 
Mrs Besant’s paper ‘ New India,’ first published in 1913, 
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again brought to the front the idea of Swaraj or Home 
Rule, which was so prominent in the Anti-Partition 
agitation in Bengal of 1905-12. What she meant by 
Home Rule is explained in her own words, 


‘India asked to be governed by her own men freely elected 
by herself; to make and break Ministers at her will; to 
carry arms, to have her own army, her own navy, her own 
volunteers; to levy her own taxes, to make her own budget; 
to educate her own sons; in fact to be a Sovereign Nation 
within her own borders, giving allegiance only to the 
Imperial Crown.’ 


On Sept. 3, 1916, Mrs Besant established the Home 

Rule League to promote the universal adoption of this 
programme. Owing to the generally seditious tone of 
her paper, the Madras Government called upon her to 
find pecuniary security for its better management under 
the Press Act. She did not mend her ways, so her 
security was soon forfeited. On depositing the larger 
sum required for permission to continue ‘ New India,’ she 
appealed to the Madras High Court against the first 
forfeiture, but her appeal was dismissed. On March 7, 
1917, the Press Association appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
to repeal the Press Act. This he refused to do, quoting, 
n his reply, two articles from ‘ New India’ as flagrantly 
mischievous. Mr Justice Ayling, of the Madras High 
ourt, in his judgment in the Besant appeal case, had 
emarked that these articles seemed to him ‘ pernicious 
writing, and writing which must tend to encourage 
political assassination, by removing the public detesta- 
ion of such crimes.’ 

Mrs Besant manifested no disposition to change her 
lefiant attitude, so she, with her co-adjutors, Messrs 
Arundell and Wadia, were interned, under the Defence of 
ndia Act, by order of the Madras Government, July 7, 
917. She did not remain in confinement long, for in 
september the Viceroy announced that she would be 
eleased, on condition of a pledge to abstain from, further 
iolent agitation during the war. The Secretary of State 
had interfered in her favour, and asked the Government 
f India whether, as circumstances had changed since 
his Declaration of Aug. 20, she could not be released 
rom internment. 

Vol, 236.—No, 468, 
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In his speech in February 1921, at the inauguration | 
of the Council of State and the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, Lord Chelmsford traced the develop- | 
ment of British Constitutional Government in India, show- | 
ing that the events of past and present history could be 
considered as a coherent whole, and have formed part of 
a uniform policy of liberalising the structure of govern- 
ment inIndia. He told his hearers that throughout 1916 
and the first half of 1917, he had pressed upon the Home 
Government the advisability of clearly defining the aim 
of British policy in India, and the steps to be taken to 
secure that aim. It was after this action by Lord 
Chelmsford that the declaration of August 1917 was 
made; and the Viceroy argued that this declaration was 
‘only the most recent and most memorable manifestation 
of a tendency that has been operative throughout British 
rule.’ It follows from this that the Viceroy is more, and 
the Secretary of State less, responsible for the Reforms 
than has generally been supposed. 

However this may be, the declaration to which the 
late Viceroy referred, made in the House of Commons on 
Aug. 20, 1917, was an epoch-making event. On tha 
day Mr Montagu declared that the future policy of the 
British Government was to be ‘ the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with 
a view to the progressive realisation of self-government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.’ He 
declined to consider the demand for Home Rule with « 
time limit, and continued : 


‘The British Government and the Government of India 
on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare of the Indian 
people, must be judges of the time and measure of each 
advance; and they must be guided by the co-operatior 
received from those on whom new opportunities of servic 
will be thus conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility 


At the same time he announced that he would go tq 
India in the winter of 1917-18 to discuss the Reform 
with the Viceroy and other persons interested. M 
Montagu arrived in India on Nov. 9, and on the 26t. 
received the Congress and Moslem League Address 
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Delhi, with the joint scheme of reform. All over the 
country the Home Rule Leagues and District Associations 
re-echoed the same sentiments. The joint scheme was 
hailed as sufficient evidence that Hindus and Mahomedans 
could agree. The political Millennium had come, and the 
Hindu lion was ready to lie down with the Mahomedan 
lamb. The Shahabad anti-cow-killing riots of September 
1917 provided sad evidence to the contrary. 

The Congress proposals did not meet with universal 
acceptance. Considerable opposition was manifested to 
them in Madras by non-Brahman Hindus, such as the 
Panchamas or ‘untouchables’ and a considerable section 
of the castes above them, under the leadership of the late 
Dr Nair and Sir T. Chetty, Chairman of the Madras 
Municipality. In Bombay the Mahars (or depressed 
classes) and in Bengal the Namasudras opposed the 
Reforms. All over India, the permanently resident 
minorities such as the Anglo-Indians and most of the 
Indian Christians were unfavourable. The anti-Reform 
speech of Raja Sobhanadri Appa Rao Bahadur, Zemindar 
of Telaprole, to a non-Brahman conference at Tinnevelly, 
shows the point of view of these classes— 


‘Great Britain has no right to say to us, I will put over 
you an oligarchy in which you have no share, which you dis- 
trust, and which is socially contemptuous of you. I will let 
that oligarchy shape its policy as it pleases, and if you dare 
dispute this authority, then I, even if I disapprove this 
policy, will use the British army to enforce a non-British 
policy. We are not cattle to be sold by one master to 
another, with the further humiliation of having the first 
master standing by with a bludgeon, in case we object to 
be sold.’ 


Whilst Mr Montagu was in India, he desired to 
preserve an atmosphere of calmness for the consideration 
of his Reforms. For this reason, Mrs Besant was released 
from prison, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, was called on by the Viceroy to 
apologise to those members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council whose feelings were hurt by Sir Michael’s speech 
(September 1917), praising the work of the Panjab during 
the war, somewhat at the expense of the other provinces. 
In spite of these efforts at conciliation, Government 
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received a rebuff in the election of Mrs Besant as | 
President of the Congress which met at Calcutta in 1917, 
and by that of Mr Mahomed Ali as President of the All- | 
India Moslem League, mainly because they had both | 
been interned. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for Reform, | 
published on July 4, 1918, were intended as a recognition | 
of the generous assistance in men, money, and supplies 
afforded by India during the war. By means of Western | 
education, a New India has been formed, to a certain | 
extent united in thought, purpose, and political outlook, 
which claims to direct its own affairs and govern itself. 
The object of the Reforms is to place India on the path 
to ultimate self-government within the British Empire. 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford remark that, if the 


reforms are to succeed, 


‘Indian citizens will have to show capacity and self-reliance 
in the place of helplessness, to be animated by a sense of 
nationhood in the place of caste or communal feeling. They 
must be educated and stirred into becoming a nation. The 
masses accept any government which prevents others from 
robbing them, and by its system of civil jurisprudence allows 
them to enrich themselves. The placid, pathetic contentment 
of the masses is not the soil in which such Indian nationhood 
can grow, and we feel that in deliberately disturbing it, we 
are working for India’s highest good.’ 


The originators of the Reforms acknowledge that it 
was a bold step to introduce responsible government 
into India; and the whole scheme depends, for its success 
or failure, upon whether the educated classes will use 
the political power entrusted to them, not for their own 
selfish interests, but as trustees for the inarticulate 
masses, till the masses themselves can be taught to take 
an interest in their own government. They maintain 
that there is no alternative but trust in the educated 
classes, and that the late Mr Gokhale’s example is an 
encouragement to hope for the best. 

To admit Indians to political power the system of 
Dyarchy has been invented. In India the Dyarchy is a 
system of provincial government with two branches, one 
dealing with ‘ Reserved’ subjects, such as Land Revenue, & 
Police, Law, and Order, and the other dealing with] 
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‘Transferred’ subjects, such as Local Self-Government, 
Medical and Sanitary administration, Education, Public 
Works, Agriculture, and Charitable Endowments. The 
branch dealing with ‘Reserved’ subjects consists of a 
Governor and two Executive Councillors (one British 
and one Indian), and that dealing with ‘Transferred’ 
subjects, of the same Governor and one or more Ministers 
nominated by him from among the elected members of 
the Legislative Council, who will hold office for the same 
period as the Council. The Governor, as President of 
both branches, will be able to promote co-operation 
between them, advise his Ministers, and, in the last 
resort, refuse assent to their proposals ‘when the con- 
sequences of acquiescence would clearly be serious.’ The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee rejected the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposal for nominated Grand Committees 
of the Legislative Council, for the purpose of passing 
essential but opposed legislation, but allowed the 
Governors the power of passing laws in respect of ‘ Re- 
served ’ subjects on their own responsibility. The Budget 
is to be laid before the Legislative Council annually. If 
the Government proposals are not accepted, the Governor- 
in-Council is to have the power to restore what has been 
rejected to the Budget, on his certificate that the 
expenditure is essential to the peace and tranquillity of 
the province, or for the discharge of his responsibility 
for ‘Reserved’ subjects. A Parliamentary Commission 
is to be appointed every ten years to report upon the 
progress of the Reforms, and whether more departments 
should be added to the ‘ Transferred’ list. 

The Dyarchy system does not apply to the Govern- 
ment of India, in which the former Imperial Legislative 
Council is replaced by the Council of State and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The Council of State has 
a small official majority, and consists of sixty members, 
partly elected and partly nominated by the Viceroy, with 
a nominated President. Of the nominated members, 
not more than twenty may be officials. It is intended 
to check hasty or inconsiderate legislation. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee disapproved of the proposal to 
deprive the Legislative Assembly of the power of reject- 
ing or modifying any Bill certified by the Viceroy to be 
essential to the interests of peace, order, and good 
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government, including sound financial administration, 
but gave the Viceroy the same power of passing laws 
on his own responsibility as is allowed to Provincial 
Governors. 

The Indian Legislative Assembly consists of one hundred 
members, two-thirds elected, and one-third nominated, 
with a President possessing experience of the British 
House of Commons. To this post the Viceroy has 
appointed Mr A. F. Whyte, late M.P. for Perth; but, at 
the end of four years, the Presidents both of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly and of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils will be elected by the members instead of being 
nominated. In the Viceroy’s Executive Council, three 
members of British birth are to be public servants 
with not less than ten years’ experience in India, three 
are to be Indians, with a seventh member who must 
have definite legal qualifications, which may be acquired 
either in India or in the United Kingdom. 

The percentage of Indians to be employed in the 
Indian Civil Service is to be 33 per cent. and is to 
increase every year by 1} per cent. to a maximum of 
48 per cent., when the question of the percentage will 
come under the review of this Decennial Commission. 
TheGovernment of India will be increasingly autonomous, 
as the Secretary of State’s interference will be limited to 
cases in which India has to do with other countries 
included in the British Empire or with foreign nations. 
He will maintain a control over expenditure on ‘trans- 
ferred’ departments which is likely to affect the prospects 
or rights ‘of the All India services which he recruits. 
The cost of the India Office, including that of the 
Secretary of State’s salary, is to be included in the 
British Estimates, and any member of the House of 
Commons wishing to criticise adversely British policy 
in India will have the power to move a reduction of the 
Secretary of State’s salary, when the Estimates for the 
expenditure of the India Office are under consideration, 
instead of, as formerly, during the Indian Budget 
Debate. 

Two Committees were appointed to investigate points 
connected with the Reforms. One, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Southborough, was to devise a scheme for 
the franchise, its duty being ‘to number the persons who 
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can in the different parts of the country be reasonably 
entrusted with the duties of citizenship, and to ascertain 
what sort of a franchise will be suited to local conditions, 
and how interests, that may be unable to find adequate 
representation in such constituencies, are to be repre- 
sented.’ This Committee reported in 1919 in favour of a 
scheme for territorial constituencies with about 5,000,000 
voters, and communal representation for Mahomedans, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. 
The greatness of the advance made in the direction of 
broadening the basis of political power will be appreciated, 
when it is remembered that under the Morley-Minto 
Reforms there were only about 33,000 voters. The other 
Committee met under the Chairmanship of Mr R. 
Feetham, Legal Adviser to the High Commissioner of 
South Africa. Its object was to secure autonomy for 
the Provinces, by dividing political functions and heads 
of revenue between the Government of India and Pro- 
vincial Governments, in such a way as to relieve the 
Provincial Governments from the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, to the same extent as the Government 
of India itself was relieved from the control of the 
Secretary of State. ° 

The Government of India Bill, embodying the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform proposals, was introduced 
in the Commons in June 1919. After its second reading, 
it was considered by a Joint Committee of the Lords 
and Commons under the chairmanship of Lord Selborne.* 
On the report of this Joint Committee, the Bill passed 
through its remaining stages in the Commons, was sent 
to the Lords, and received the Royal Assent in December 
1919. No sooner were the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
Proposals published (July 4, 1918) than the Indian 
Extremist party began to find fault with them as 
insufficient. The refusal to extend the Dyarchy scheme 
to the Government of India especially excited their 
indignation. They gave the Reform Scheme but a short 





* The Committee, in addition to certain modifications already men- 
tioned, introduced two important amendments: 
1. That India should enjoy the same Fiscal Liberty as the self-governing 


Colonies. 
2. That the whole field of Education should be ‘transferred’ to 


Ministers, 
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shrift, broke off from the Moderates, and held a congress 
of their own at Bombay on Aug. 29, under the Presidency 
of Syed Hassan Iman, ex-judge of the Patna High 
Court. The Extremist Congress rejected the Reform | 
scheme, and demanded completely responsible govern- 
ment for the Provinces at the end of six years, and, for | 
Hindustan as a whole, at the end of fifteen. After this 
split Mrs Besant severed her connexion with the | 
Extremists, and in consequence was compared by them | 
to Putanna, the fiend who tried to strangle the infant 
Krishna. In January 1921 she broke away from the | 
National Congress altogether, regarding it as the organ | 
of the Extremists, and likely to lead India to ruin. 


During the war, a widespread anarchical conspiracy | 
was revealed by the Rowlatt Sedition Inquiry Com- | 
mission. In 1916 Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, | 
gave the figures of political crime in that province, in 
the period 1907-16, as amounting to 39 murders and 
over 100 political dacoities. In 1917, his successor, Lord 
Ronaldshay, in a speech at Dacca, regretted that ‘the 
gruesome catalogue has been added to, even during the 
short period of my own rule,’ and announced the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry under an English 
Judge of the High Court. The Commission was presided 
over by Mr Justice Rowlatt, and included two Hindu 
lawyers of high caste and Congress sympathies. Its 
report, which was unanimous, was published on Aug. 15, 
1919. The report includes a survey from 1907 to 1917 of 
seditious conspiracies and crimes in Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Panjab, Madras, and Burma, 
with special emphasis on Bengal and the Panjab, as the 
worst centres of conspiracy. It describes the dangers 
which threatened India in 1915, from German intrigues 
for the purpose of fomenting rebellion in Bengal and of 
landing cargoes of arms for the use of the rebels, and 
from the anarchical activities of the emigrants of the 
Ghadr conspiracy in the Panjab, who had returned from 
America. This Ghadr conspiracy was aimed at the 
British Government of India with the object of taking 
revenge upon it, for the action of the self-governing 
Colonies, especially Canada and South Africa, in restrict- 
ing the free immigration of Asiatics. The report goes 
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on to refer to anti-British associations among the 
Mahomedans, and describes the method of organisation 
of secret societies. It concludes by giving reasons for 
the failure of the administration of justice under the 
Ordinary Law, and makes suggestions for its amendment. 
Since the Defence of India Act (1915), which was very 
useful in fighting sedition, became inoperative six months 
after the Peace, and since the danger from sedition still 
threatened, it was important to have some legal provision 
to put in its place. The Rowlatt Commission proposed 
certain emergency measures, to be put in force after a 
notification by the Governor-General declaring a province 
or district to be so disturbed as to justify them. In the 
proclaimed province or district, (1) All persons accused 
of sedition were to be tried before three judges of the 
highest status, without appeal and without assessors or 
juries who might be influenced by public opinion or 
terrorism. (2) Provincial Governments were to be 
invested with powers of internment, without trial, of 
persons suspected of seditious crime, similar to those 
provided by the Defence of India Act, but modified by 
checks in the shape of local investigating and visiting 
committees, in which non-officials were to take part. 
The system of internment under the Defence of 
India Act had been inquired into by Mr Justice Beach- 
croft and Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, ex-judge of the 
Bombay High Court. Out of 806 cases inquired into by 
them they recommended release in only six. The 
Rowlatt Commission, therefore, saw no risk in the con- 
tinuance of internment even in time of peace. Early in 
1919, the Government of India announced that they 
would introduce legislation, on the lines of the Report 
of the Rowlatt Commission, in the February session of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. The Government Bills 
‘to cope with anarchical and revolutionary crime’ met 
with bitter opposition in the Legislative Council, which 
was not disarmed by the Government concession that 
they should be only in force for three years; but the 
Bills were ultimately passed into law on March 18, 1919, 
It was this event which brought Mr Gandhi into 
prominence as the leading champion of Indian national- 
ism. He was a member of the English bar who 
first became known through his opposition to the 
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restrictions imposed upon Indian trade and immigra- 
tion by the Government of South Africa. Early in 1919, 
he started an opposition to the Rowlatt legislation by 
calling on all his followers to take the ‘Satyagraha’ 
pledge of insistence on truth or passive resistance. 
They were ‘faithfully to follow the truth and refrain 
from {all violence to life, person, and property,’ but to 
refuse obedience to the Sedition Law, and all such other 
laws as a Committee to be hereafter appointed might 
condemn. We have a description of the effect of the 
Satyagraha pledge by the Hunter Commission appointed 
to inquire into the Panjab disorders, 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that, both in the Panjab 
and elsewhere, a familiarity and a sympathy with disobedi- 
ence to law was engendered among large numbers of people 
by Mr Gandhi’s movement, and the law-abiding instincts, 
which stand between Society and outbreaks of violence, were 
undermined, at a time when their full strength was required.’ 


In addition, he proclaimed a universal ‘hartal,’ or cessa- 
tion from business, as a protest against the Rowlatt 
legislation. The most mendacious rumours were circu- 


lated as to the effect of this legislation; and the con- 
sequent unrest was aggravated by scarcity, following on 
bad harvests. The first result of Mr. Gandhi's pernicious 
activity was seen in the riots at Delhi (March 30, 1919), 
He was on his way to the Panjab, but was turned back 
by Government order, and fresh outbreaks of disorder 
followed. On April 10, there were civil disturbances at 
Bombay, Ahmadabad, and Viramgam; and at Nadiad a 
troop-train was deliberately derailed. At Lahore, about 
the same date, the rioters, both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
banded themselves together against the Europeans. 
At Amritsar, the excesses of the mob forced the civil 
authorities to summon the military to restore order, and 
on April 11, General Dyer, who was in military command, 
fired on the crowd at Jallianwala Bagh. General rioting 
and attacks upon Europeans followed, till, on April 15, 
martial law was proclaimed throughout the Panjab, and 
military forces, including an armoured train and aero- 
planes, were used against the rioters. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer proposed that civilian magistrates should advise 
on the administration of martial law, but the Government 
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of India refused to consent, on the ground that the 
responsibility then solely rested with the military. Had 
Sir Michael’s advice been followed, the ‘freak’ punish- 
ments so much complained of, which were imposed by 
young and inexperienced military officers, might have 
been avoided. When all this mischief had been done 
and the forces of disorder unloosed, Mr Gandhi com- 
placently confessed that he had ‘underrated the forces 
of evil,’ and ordered the suspension of civil disobedience. 

On May 22,1919, Mr Montagu announced his intention 
to appoint a commission, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hunter, a Scottish judge, to inquire, during the 
winter of 1919-20, into the disorders in the Panjab and 
elsewhere. The debates in both Houses of Parliament, 
following the publication of the Hunter Commission 
Report in April 1920, are so fresh in all memories 
that it is unnecessary to discuss them beyond remarking 
that it was a misfortune that, after the Commons had 
given their decision, the Lords did not allow the fires of 
racial hatred to die down, but insisted upon reopening 
the matter, and, by their opposition to the Government 
and the Lower House, giving Indian malcontents the 
opportunity to assert that, after all, the opinion of the 
governing classes in England approved the action of 
General Dyer. 


The penalty of dismissal inflicted on General Dyer for 
what was called ‘preventive massacre’ was denounced 
as totally inadequate in India. To remedy the so-called 
‘Panjab miscarriage of justice’ by the infliction of a 
heavier penalty on General Dyer and the punishment of 
all the officers concerned in the administration of 
Martial Law was one of the objects of the Khalifat 
agitation. The other object, the amendment of the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey, was a result of Pan- 
Islamism. The agitation was greatly assisted by the 
unfortunate delay in the signature of the Turkish 
Treaty, and the plots of Mustapha Kemal and other 
Turkish Nationalists. It had no justification, after 
Turkey had herself signed the Treaty of Peace, but it 
was continued by Mr Gandhi with the avowed object of 
ruining the prospects of success of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms. The Khalifat Committee, presided over by 
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Mr Gandhi and Mr Shaukat Ali (who, with his brother 
Mahomed Ali, was interned during the war for his pro- 
Turkish sympathies), has, during 1920, taken up an 
attitude of constantly increasing aggressiveness towards 
the British Government. It began by the threat of 
boycotting the visit to India of the Prince of Wales. 
It engineered the movement of the Muhajireen, by which 
numbers of Mahomedans were induced to sell their 
goods by the persuasion and assistance of Hijrat (or 
Migration) Committees, and to emigrate to Afghanistan 
as a country under Mahomedan rule. In August last the 
Amir refused to receive any more emigrants from India ; 
and many of the emigrants have since returned to India 
sadder and wiser men. 

Mr Gandhi's failure to obtain the removal of the 
‘Colour Bar’ in South Africa has affected his whole 
attitude towards British rule in India. He looks on 
British administrators as hypocrites, falsely professing 
an interest in India’s welfare, when they are really 
animated by selfish ends. He is both Mahatma and 
Revolutionary, being a man of ascetic life and 
voluntary poverty, as well as an advocate of the most 
sweeping political changes. He unites politics with 
religion, which is the secret of his influence, for, to the 
ignorant Indian masses, politics mean little, unless con- 
nected in some way with religion. He has adopted Non- 
Co-operation from Tolstoy, who, twelve years ago, 
advised a Hindu correspondent as to his relations with 
the British Government in India thus: ‘Do not fight 
against the evil, but on the other hand take no part in 
it. Refuse all co-operation in the Government administra- 
tion, in the law courts, in the collection of the taxes, and 
above all, in the army, and no one will be able to subju- 
gate you.’ He is an opponent of modern civilisation on 
account of its materialistic tendencies. 


‘India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has 
learnt during the past fifty years. The railways, telegraphs, 
lawyers, doctors, and such-like have all to go, and the so- 
called upper classes have to learn to live consciously, and 
religiously, and deliberately the simple peasant life, knowing 
it to be a life giving true happiness.’ 


In this effort to set the clock backwards, he is not 
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consistent, for, in his agitation, he avails himself freely 
of the resources of modern civilisation, the railway, the 
telegraph, and the motor car. 

The peculiar means adopted by Mr Gandhi and his 
party to bring pressure upon the Government is the 
scheme of Non-Co-operation. On June 24, 1920, ninety 
Sunni Mahomedans wrote to the Viceroy saying that 
they would refuse to co-operate with Government from 
Aug. 1, unless in the mean time the terms of the 
Peace Treaty with Turkey were revised. ‘ They cannot 
(they said) bear the thought of the temporal power of 
the Sultan being adversely affected by way of punish- 
ment for his having joined Germany under circumstances 
vhich need not be examined here.’ They further 
declare that ‘the least a Mussulman can do under the 
ircumstances is not to assist those who are trying to 
reduce the Khalifate practically to nothingness, Mr 
Gandhi wrote an accompanying letter to the Viceroy, 
which showed that he was not blind to the consequences 
of the course he was pursuing. 


I admit (he said) that Non-Co-operation practised by the 
mass of the people is attended with grave risks. But in a 
srisis such as has overtaken the Mussulmans of India, no step 
hat is unattended with large risks can possibly bring about 
he desired change. Not to run some risks will be to court 
preater risks, if not the virtual destruction of law and order.’ 


In June last the Khalifat Committee resolved that 
halifat volunteer corps should be established all over 
ndia to collect subscriptions and to prepare the people 
or Non-Co-operation. In a speech at Simla, at the 

bpening of the Final Session of the Imperial Legislative 
ouncil on Aug. 20, Lord Chelmsford emphasised the 
isks attendant on Non-Co-operation, but said that he and 
his colleagues had ‘faith in India’s common sense,’ and 
preferred to allow the movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity.’ A Resolution of the Government 
bf India dated Nov. 8, 1920, explains and amplifies this 
policy. 

Mr Gandhi gained a further victory at the Congress 
held at Calcutta, when he defined Non-Co-operation as 
mplying: (1) Renunciation of titles and honorary offices 
onferred by the British Government; (2) Boycott of 
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foreign goods and of the elections to the new Legislative 
Councils; (3) Gradual withdrawal of children from 
Government schools and of lawyers from practising in 
the Government law-courts. He promised that, if this 
programme were adopted, the Government would be 
compelled to grant completely responsible government 
within a year, and it was carried. 

Where the agitators have power, they adopt a strict 
social boycott of all opponents of Non-Co-operation, even 
to the extent of threatening to refuse them burial in 
Mahomedan graveyards. Loyalty to Government entails 
social ruin, but, in accordance with its policy of inaction, 
Government does nothing to help its own friends. In 
October last, Mr Gandhi endeavoured to enforce the 
boycott of Government on colleges and schools. He 
visited Aligarh College, accompanied by Messrs Mahomed 
and Shaukat Ali. The students to a great extent adopted 
Non-Co-operation, but the trustees by a large majorit 
rejected the proposals of Mr Mahomed Ali to refuse the 
Charter raising Aligarh College to the rank of a 
University, and to abandon the Government Grant in 
Aid. The Hindu University at Benares was the next 
object of attack, but, owing to the strenuous opposition 
of Pandit Madhan Mohan Malaviya, Non-Co-operatio 
was rejected there. The Non-Co-operation plan was 
adopted by the Sikh Khalisa College at Amritsar, but 
the Government has quietly accepted the situation 
Calcutta was affected by the movement later, but in 
January last 2,000 students were on strike. It ig 
pathetic to see a great number of the youth of the 
country content to sacrifice their careers for a mistaken 
religious obligation, but the agitators care nothing foy 
this. 
In October, two Mahomedan extremists at Panipa 
were prosecuted for seditious speeches and writings 
inciting to rebellion. Their trial was transferred to the 
gaol at Rohtak. On the 8th Mr Gandhi, in a publi 
meeting at that place, repeated the exact words, fo 
uttering which the two men had been prosecuted, and 
defied the Government to bring a case against him, bu 
hitherto it has refused to present him with the politica 
martyr’s crown by prosecution. With the exception o 
the prosecution of a few underlings, the only steps take 
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to check Mr Gandhi's agitation have been the application 
by the Panjab Government of the Seditious Meeting Act 
to the Lahore and Sheikhpura areas, and its proscrip- 
tion of the Gandhi Volunteer Corps as illegal associations. 

Under Mr Gandhi's auspices the National Congress 
held at Nagpore in November last, adopted a definitely 
revolutionary attitude. He carried a resolution that 
‘the object of Congress is the attainment of Swaraj 
(Home Rule) by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means,’ thus omitting all mention of connexion 
with the British Empire, which was always a proviso 
in all previous Congress utterances. Mr C. R. Das also 
carried a resolution that ‘the non-violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion scheme, with the renunciation of co-operation with 
the present Government at one end, and the refusal to 
pay taxes at the other, should be put into force at a time 
to be determined by the Indian National Congress or the 
All-India Congress Committee.’ These resolutions show 
that the Extremists have captured the National Congress, 
and that there has been a complete split between them 
and the Moderates. 

The Non-Co-operators made a great vaunt of boycot- 
ting the new Legislative Councils. The elections for 
these are now over, and, speaking of the attempt to 
boycott them, the ‘Times’ says: ‘It has neither succeeded 
nor failed. It stopped a large number from going to the 
poll, but it has not stopped the elections.’ The attempt 
to boycott the Duke of Connaught’s visit was apparently 
equally unsuccessful, and the ceremonies inaugurat- 
ing the new regime at which the Duke was present, 
took place successfully at Delhi at the beginning of 
February. One result of the attempt of the Extremists 
to boycott the elections, is that the members returned to 
the new Councils almost all belong to the Moderate 
party, and show a disposition to make the Reforms a — 
success. The Indian Legislative Assembly has passed a 
resolution repudiating the recommendation of the Esher 
Commission, and asserting that the Indian Army must 
remain under the exclusive control of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Mahomedan members of the Council of 
State and the Indian Legislative Assembly have re- 
quested the Secretary of State to suggest to the London 
Conferences that Adrianople, Thrace, and Smyrna, ‘which 
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are Turkish in race,’ should be returned to Turkey. 
This is very different language from the arrogant claims 
of the Khalifat Committee. The Moderates have formed 
the National Liberal Association and have offered a 
vigorous opposition to Non-Co-operation. Their pro- 
posals in the new Councils have been reasonable, and all 
who wish for the success of the Reforms hope that they 
will consolidate their political power. 

Itinerant agitators have been concerned in the 
agrarian disturbances, accompanied by some damage to 
the crops and property, and by some loss of life, which 
broke out at the end of the year 1920 in the Oudh 
districts of Rai Bareli and Sultanpur against the 
taluqdars or landlords. The cultivators had been told 
that the downfall of the British Raj was near, and that 
a ‘golden age’ of cheapness and plenty under Mr 
Gandhi’s beneficent rule was coming. The disturbed 
districts are now quiet, and it is proposed to redress the 
cultivators’ only genuine grievance by granting them 
greater fixity of tenure, and preventing the landlords 
from imposing arbitrary cesses on their tenants. Similar 
disturbances have since broken out in the Fyzabad 
district in Oudh, and in the Mozufferpore district in 
Behar. These disturbances, with the exhibitions of 
racial hatred culminating in the murder of Mr 
Willoughby in August last and the frequent strikes, 
show that the Reforms have been only too successful in 
disturbing what their framers called ‘ the placid, patheti 
contentment of the masses’ with British rule. As Mr 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have sown, so have they 
reaped. Lord Chelmsford has defended his policy in 
a recent speech made at the Calcutta Club dinner on 
Feb. 23. Speaking of Non-Co-operation, he said: 


‘The outstanding fact remains that the Councils have 
been established, are composed of admirable materials, and 
are doing their work. Non-Co-operation was attempted in the 
Hijrat movement into Afghanistan. The trial of death and 
suffering imposed by that exodus upon the unfortunate 
misguided people who took part in it has, I believe, killed 
any attempt to revive any such exodus from India. Non 
Co-operation succeeded temporarily in inducing emotional 
boys to leave their schools and colleges, but here again, ag 
soon as the emotional ebullition had passed, the students 
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eturned in large numbers to their class-rooms. We have 
hen every reason to take heart with regard to the success of 
he policy we have adopted. 

‘But a moment may come when our policy may fail, and 


when the two alternatives of order on the one hand or 


narchy on the other alone may face us. In such an event 
here can be only one course for the Government to pursue 
nd that is to uphold the cause of order. We shall then ask 
ll responsible men to range themselves on the side of order, 
nd here I am confident the Reformed Councils will play 
heir part. We as a Government will place all the facts 
efore them, and all our cards on the table, and I am con- 
dent that when we prove to them that the alternative is 
between order and anarchy, there will be only one response 
nade, and that is that we will support you in any action that 
ou may consider necessary to maintain order in the country.’ 


Such a speech would be more appropriate for an 
ncoming than an outgoing Viceroy. Lord Chelmsford 
8 entitled to all the satisfaction he can gather from the 
ircumstances he alludes to, but it is strange that he did 
ot consider that the moment when his policy failed, had 
ome last year, when the Non-Co-operators were preach- 
ng sedition, persecuting those who disagreed with them 
n politics, even to the extent of refusing them burial in 
fahomedan graveyards, emptying the colleges and 

hools, and stirring up strikes everywhere. Even when, 
h his estimation, the moment for action has come, Lord 
helmsford will take no action till assured of the support 
the popular representatives. Surely this is to invert 
he proper functions of government. Any Government, 
orthy of name, would take action in defence of law and 
der first, and then invite the popular representatives to 
iticise its action, if they think fit. Sir Verney Lovett * 
iticises the official policy thus: ‘It has profoundly 
zzled many among those millions, who consider that 

Government deserves respect or obedience, which 


moes not promptly combat the operations of its open 


nemies, This he calls a ‘root idea, and says that it 
ill remain in ‘spite of the implications of the coming 
parliamentary system. In saying this he has, we think, 
ven expression to the general verdict. 





* ‘History of Indian Nationalism,’ third edition, 1921, p. 278. 
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1. The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By Graham 
Wallas. Revised edition. Allen and Unwin, 1918. 

2. Le Chartisme, 1830-48. Par E. Dolléans. Two vols. 
Paris: Floury, 1912-13. 

3. Geschichte des Sozialismus in England. Von M. Beer, 
Stuttgart : Dietz, 1913. English translation: A History 
of British Socialism. With an introduction by R. H. 
Tawney. Twovols. Bell, 1919-20. 

4. The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic 
Aspects, By Frank Rosenblatt. New York: Columbia 
University, 1916. 

5. The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By Preston 
William Slosson. New York: Columbia University, 1916. 

6. The Chartist Movement. By the late Mark Hovell. 
Edited and completed, with a memoir, by Professor 
T. F. Tout. Longmans, 1918. 

7. A History of the Chartist Movement. By Julius West. 
With introductory memoir by J. C. Squire. Constable, 
1920. 

8. Life and Struggles of William Lovett. With an intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney. Two vols. Bell, 1920. 


THERE comes a time when a period of history is ripe for 
scientific study ; that time has come for Chartism. Mr 
Graham Wallas was the pioneer, when, being the first to 
study the Place Papers in the British Museum, he 
stumbled upon twenty-eight volumes of materials for a 
history of Chartism. Then came a Frenchman, M. 
Dolléans, whose history of Chartism may be called 
‘massive’ or ‘diffuse,’ or said to be not always strictly 
accurate, but who certainly has given us a very full and 
living account of the revolutionary leaders and groups, 
and of the movement as a whole. A German, Mr M. Beer, 
followed close upon the heels of the Frenchman, with 
his well-known, very painstaking, and very narrow- 
minded ‘History of Socialism in England. What we 
mean when we say that Mr Beer’s mind is narrow will 
appear from the fact that, in his History, Ruskin’s 
teaching and influence are absolutely left out of account; 
doubtless because there is not enough of the Marxist 
atmosphere in Ruskin’s philosophy. As for Mr Beer's 
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scholarly qualities, they nowhere come out better than 
in his nine admirable chapters on Chartism. Three 
Americans published works on Chartism in the course 
of 1916, when we Europeans had no time to spare upon 
such subjects of ancient history. Not that English 
scholars had neglected the study of Chartism; two 
Englishmen were busy working at it when war broke 
out. And at last their books have been published as 
the incomplete and posthumous works of their authors; 
for both Mark Hovell and Julius West were very young, 
and both died in the war. 

Now, valuable as all the books which we have 
mentioned may be—and we think that they are very 
valuable indeed—we are afraid that they labour under 


| what we might aptly call the defect of the family 


biography and of the monograph study. They have, if 
not always, at all events in many cases, been written by 
those who, being Socialists, considered themselves as the 
spiritual grandchildren of the Chartist leaders, and who 
have in consequence piously emphasised—over-empha- 
sised, as we conceive—the socialistic aspect of Chartism. 
On the other hand, the writers, immersed as they were 
in the particular subject of their study, have often lost 
sight of its historical surroundings, and given Chartism 
more importance than it deserved in the history of the 
times. Sir Spencer Walpole, a liberal and broad-minded 
author, gives on the whole a more faithful account, 
brief as it is, of Chartism, than do most of these more 
recent and more laborious writers, because he wrote a 
general history of England, and because he wrote at 
a time when Socialism was not yet rampant. It was 
not, after all, sheer accident that England, in the early 
forties, fell under the influence of the ideas of Richard 
Cobden, not under the dictatorship of Feargus O’Connor. 
Let us never forget that Chartism was not the beginning 
of a thing that succeeded ; it was quite decidedly a thing 
that failed. 


How did Chartism begin? The best account of its 
beginnings is given us by Francis Place, as quoted by Mr 
Julius West (op. cit., pp. 79, 89): 


‘Three or four years ago (he writes) there were a number 
of weekly newspapers. . . the purpose of which was to excite 
E 2 
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insurrections against property which, under the name of 
capital, they denounced as the principal cause of low wages 
and the depression of the people, and the poor law as the 
production of the higher and middle classes, the “ plunder. 
ing” classes, for the purpose of robbing and keeping in 
ignorance the productive class, who alone were entitled to 
all the produce and all the commodities in the country. ..., 
There was foolish Owenism, too, operating to some extent, 
and great mischief was done. As, however, the doctrines of 
each of these men differed in some particulars, so the people 
were formed into many different squads, but all believing or 
hoping that a change in their favour was about to take 
place. .. . But some among the Working Men’s Association 
were displeased with this state of things, and persuaded that 
it would be much better that a plan should be adopted in 
which all might concur, and by concurring call the people off 
from these absurdities, and they proposed Annual Parlia- 
ments, Voting by Ballot, Universal Suffrage, etc.’ 


The original plan, therefore, according to one of its 
authors, was not to promote Socialism, but to bring 
back the deluded workmen from Socialism to Radicalism. 

The six members of Parliament who were appointed 
together with six workmen, members of the London 
Working Men’s Association, to draw the Universal 
Suffrage Scheme, were Benthamites, headed by O'Connell. 
A story was current, half a century ago, that O’Connell 
invented the name which was eventually given to the 
scheme—The People’s Charter; and, though the report 
has since been deemed, by universal consent, untrust- 
worthy (not one of the authors of the books before us, 
except Mr Rosenblatt, accepts it; most of them do not 
even think it worth a denial), we do not believe that it 
should be dismissed as being absolutely without a 
foundation. If not literally true, it is at all events one 
of those legends which in a sense are truer than history; 
it links up, and rightly links up, the early youth of 
Chartism with the name of O’Connell. He had unsucces- 
fully, in the course of the preceding years, tried to rouse 
the spirit of the people against the House of Lords. He 
observed the Anti-Poor-Law agitation, led by such Tories 
as Stephens and Oastler, becoming noisier day by day, 
and opening a kind of chasm between the Liberal Party 
and the masses. Being a professional agitator, he knew 
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that you must always be careful to provide the people 
with a war cry if you want to keep them on what you 
think is the right path. He patronised the new move- 
ment, in the spring and summer of 1837, because he 
thought that Universal Suffrage, or the Charter of the 
People, was a very good cry indeed. 

That such was the state of mind of the six parlia- 
mentary Radicals who helped in drafting the Charter of 
the People, our readers will be ready to grant, but what 
of the six working men? Were they not revolutionists 
at heart, who thought that the Charter might be used 
for quite another purpose than O'Connell and his con- 
federates believed, as a foundation-stone for some kind 
of democratic Socialism? Recent writers on Chartism, 
being democratic Socialists, have favoured this view; 
but let anybody read with an open mind, in Mr Tawney’s 
new edition, William Lovett’s invaluable autobiography, 
and say, after having read it, whether Lovett, the leader 
of the London Association and the real author of the 
Charter, does not come out as the perfect representative 
of the artisans and skilled workmen who, towards 1840, 
gradually became democratic individualists, after having 
been disgusted with all kinds of revolutionary plans to 
bring about the abolition of private property. Mr 
Graham Wallas speaks of Lovett’s ‘Socialism’; but, if it 
is true that William Lovett had been a Socialist and a 
devoted follower of Robert Owen, it is just because he 
was in 1837 a disenchanted Owenite that he became a 
Chartist. William Lovett is, according to Mr Tawney, 
a ‘Social Democrat’; unfortunately this sentence of Mr 
Tawney’s occurs in the midst of a most admirable account 
of William Lovett’s philosophy, which does not exhibit 
one single distinctively social-democratic feature. If a 
strong belief in education for the people and international 
peace are enough to make up a social-democratic creed, 
then not only William Lovett but John Bright was a 
social-democrat. There was no sudden conversion, of 
course, and William Lovett went on for a time repeating 
the familiar Owenite formulas; but the faith was no 
more there, and Chartism was his way of escape from 
Socialism. What he asked the London workmen to do 
was, as he expressly wrote to Place in 1840 (Hovell, p. 204), 
‘to give up their various hobbies of anti-poor laws, factory 
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bills, wages-protection laws and various others, for the 
purpose of conjointly contending for the Charter.’ Well 
might Francis Place rejoice when he saw William Lovett 
and his friends coming to his shop in Charing Cross in 
order to discuss Universal Suffrage and the Ballot; the 
founders of the London Working Men’s Association were 
flocking back, even though perhaps at first unconsciously, 
into the fold of Political Democracy pure and undefiled. 

This was the first phase (or should we rather say the 
preliminary phase?) of Chartism. Now comes the 
second, which, oddly enough, in all these new books on 
Chartism, except Mr Hovell’s, has passed practically 
unnoticed. While a big strike was going on among the 
Glasgow cotton-spinners, a workman happened to be 
murdered. The strikers were, by public rumour, made 
responsible for the crime; and finally eighteen cotton- 
spinners were sentenced, upon a charge not of assassina- 
tion but of conspiracy, to seven years’ transportation. 
The trial and sentence occasioned a double outburst of 
indignation—among the middle class against the brutal 
and tyrannical proceedings of the Trade Unionists, among 
the workmen against what looked like the first sign of 
a Whig reaction against their right to combine. It 
happened, moreover, that just at the same time O'Connell 
had got into trouble with the Dublin trades; and he, 
though in some ways a Revolutionist, was, in other ways, 
and particularly as an economist, a very conservative 
statesman. He came forward as the ally and the 
advocate of the employers against the working class, and 
delivered in the House of Commons what was a very 
violent and at the same time a very able indictment of 
Trade Unionism. And here was a difficult problem for 
Lovett to solve. 

William Lovett was a Trade Union leader, and as 
such was appealed to by the Glasgow cotton-spinners. 
He could not, however, unreservedly take up the case of 
the cotton-spinners without breaking with O'Connell; 
and he could not break with O’Connell without endanger- 
ing the compact of alliance of the summer of 1837. He 
and his associates of the London Working Men's Associa- 
tion finally struck upon a scheme of compromise; they 
suggested—and the plan was adopted—a full parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the alleged misdeeds of the 
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Unionists. If the English working men were innocent, 
why should they object to such an impartial inquiry ? 
Because, answered a group of revolutionists, an inquiry 
conducted by a corrupt and undemocratic House of 
Commons could not be impartial. Feargus O'Connor, 
an Irish demagogue who had a feud with O'Connell, and 
had started a few months before in Leeds a weekly Radical 
paper called the ‘ Northern Star,’ made an alliance with 
the enemies of William Lovett, and became the leader 
of the Northern Chartists with methods of his own, 
which were to have nothing in common with Lovett’s 
bourgeois line of action. 

Then began the big open-air meetings of the North, 
under the leadership of Feargus O'Connor, with the help 
of the local Trades. These orderly processions of 
thousands of workmen were marshalled by the Trade 
Unions; these bands of music, these unfurled banners, 
were the bands and banners of the Trade Unions. 
Chartism never approximated to the modern Labour 
Party more than it did in the summer months of 1838; 
it was a political organisation founded upon Trade 
Unionism. But a Labour Party is not necessarily a 
Socialist Party. The Trade Unionists who led the 
movement wanted a more democratic House of Com- 
mons in order that they might be protected against an 
eventual undoing of the Combination Act of 1824; they 
were, as a rule, well-paid wage-earners, the aristocracy 
of the world of labour, and did not trouble about such 
bold problems as the abolition of private property, or 
even of the wage system. 

Things now changed once more. We enter, as the 
year 1838 nears its end, the third phase of the History 
of Chartism. These huge meetings were too big a thing 
for the Trade Unionism of the time. They became, as 
months wore on, more crowded and more rowdy. In 
November the torchlight meetings began, and well 
might the English bourgeoisie wonder what the torch- 
bearing was meant for; was there going to be in- 
dustrial incendiarism in the North, after the model of 
the rural incendiarism of 1830, but on a larger scale and 
with more destructive consequences? In fact, the move- 
ment had got out of the hands of organised labour; it 
had become a movement of the unorganised mob. 
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Oastler and Stephens, the Tory mob-orators, had first 
set their faces against Chartism, seeing in it nothing 
but a political trick of O'Connell and his confederates; 
but now O’Connell in his turn had become an enemy of 
Chartism, and Oastler and Stephens attended the Chartist 
meetings. Not that they believed more than formerly in 
political democracy ; but they found Chartist platforms, 
where they occasionally faced more than a hundred 
thousand hearers, convenient for the purpose of inveigh- 
ing against factory servitude and workhouse imprison- 
ment. Thus had O'Connell been hoist with his own 
petard. He had conceived that the Charter of the 
People might be used to kill the Anti-Poor-Law agita- 
tion; and, after a year had gone by, Chartism was 
nothing but the old Anti-Poor-Law agitation under a 
new name, more dangerous than it had ever been. 

It is a pity that none of the recent students of 
Chartism should have bestowed their labour upon this 
special problem of analysing Chartism into a series of 
successive phases. They could have shown, more in 
detail than we are able to do here, how Chartism came 
to be dropped, first by O’Connell and the parliamentary 
Radicals, then by the Trade Unions. Let anybody 
compare the Chartist meetings of 1839 with those of 
1838; the tone has altered, the discipline is no more 
there; it is apparent that the Trade Unions have 
recoiled from the movement. Let anybody again in- 
quire why the Chartist plan of a national strike broke 
down ; it was, by the testimony of the Chartists them- 
selves, because the well-to-do members of the Trade 
Unions did not choose to answer the appeal of their 
“more distressed brethren.” And it is also a pity 
that none of our writers should have attempted to 
draw a map—a geographical and sociological map—of 
Chartism, as it stood in 1839. We believe the result of 
their study would have been the following: Wherever 
the working class was in a state of disorganisation, 
whether because it was decadent, and the time of 
organisation had passed for it, as was the case with 
the hand-loom weavers, or because it was in its infancy, 





* Resolution of the General Council of the Convention, Aug. 6, 1839: 
Gammage, ‘ History of the Chartist Movement,’ p. 155. 
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and had not yet reached the stage of organisation, as 
was the case with the colliers, there, and only there, 
Chartism prevailed. 

Being revolutionary in temper, were the discontented 
working men of 1839 Socialists? They were—if it is 
enough, in order to be called a Socialist, that you should 
ask for higher wages and shorter hours, a national 
bankruptcy, and a wholesale distribution of State alms. 
But there was no elaborate doctrine, no carefully 
prepared programme of action behind the Chartist up- 
rising ; or rather, there was one, and it was the strictly 
political one, of a democratic Reform of Parliament. 
The Chartists were hungry; and Chartist meetings 
were a kind of theatrical display of their hunger. In 
August 1838, the price of wheat began to rise, and 
Chartism increased. Some months later, the price of 
wheat fell, and Chartism subsided. Elias Regnault, a 
French Republican, in a preface which he wrote in 1839 
for a translation of Bentham’s ‘Catechism of Electoral 
Reform,’ very aptly defined the difference between the 
spirit of the Parisian and that of the English mob: 


‘Tl y a loin, bien loin, de ces insurrections & tout ce qu’on 
pourrait leur comparer chez nous, . . . La révolte & Birming- 
ham, c’est le cri de l’estomac; a Paris, c’est une excitation du 
cerveau.’ 


There was one among the Chartist leaders who may 
be said to have been in the proper sense of the word, a 
conscious Social Democrat. Bronterre O’Brien, a disciple 
of Robert Owen and an enthusiastic student of the 
French Revolution, expressly meant to weld into one 
common block the socialism of Robert Owen with the 
Jacobinism of Robespierre. But how many followers 
had this very frenchified Englishman? He was only 
the head of a very small group in London, where William 
Lovett’s moderate party always succeeded in retaining 
the majority within the Chartist body; and, on the 
other hand, he never got any influence in the North, 
where Feargus O’Connor made the law. Mr Graham 
Wallas makes capital of a very misleading sentence 
of his. ‘If I mistake not,’ writes Bronterre in the 
‘Northern Star,’ June 23, 1838, ‘ all the more intelligent 
Socialists are becoming Radicals, and all the more 
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intelligent Radicals are becoming Socialists.’ But 
quotation is a difficult art; and should this particular 
sentence have been singled out of the whole article? 


‘Why,’ exclaims Bronterre in the course of the same 
article, ‘have not these parties [the Radicals and the Social- 
ists] a better mutual understanding? Why do they not 
make Common Cause, since their interests are one and the 
same? Or, if they cannot agree to think so, why do they 
not practise mutual forbearance ?’ 


Then comes the sentence quoted by Mr. Wallas; the real 
question being how many intelligent Radicals and intelli- 
gent Socialists there were according to Bronterre’s calcu- 
lation. ‘Time and good example,’ he goes on, ‘ will no 
doubt remedy the evil.’ Did they? The leader of the 
Socialists, Robert Owen, started in 1839, throughout the 
Midlands and the North, a big campaign of propaganda 
which was mainly directed against Radicalism and 
Chartism. The chief and king and hero of the Chartists 
was, and to the end remained, Feargus O’Connor, a 
revolutionist and an enemy of the Factory and Work- 
house system, but a genuine individualist of the Irish 
type, whose aim was to bring the English wage-earners 
back to the land as small and independent landholders. 


We have briefly told the tale of the first Chartist 
uprising, which took place in 1838 and 1839. The further 
history of Chartism is nothing, as Mr P. W. Slosson says, 
but the history of the decline of Chartism. After the 
first National Petition in favour of Universal Suffrage 
had been presented and rejected in 1839, there was 
another National Petition in 1842, which failed also, and 
was followed by an uncoordinated and aimless general 
strike all through the industrial districts of England; 
but nobody would have denied in 1842 that Chartism 
was on the wane, while the Anti-Corn-Law-League was 
winning new members every day. In 1848 a third and 
last National Petition was signed by the English work- 
men; but it was a mere aftermath of the French 
‘Révolution de Février’; and if there happened on 
April 10 a kind of one-day panic in London, I dare say 
everybody on the evening of that uneventful afternoon, 
when there had been neither an armed insurrection nor 
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even the promised peaceful procession of Chartists, felt 
rather ashamed of having been so frightened in the 
morning. The only outburst of Chartism which it is 
worth while to consider is the outburst of 1839. 

Real and important as it may have been, did it 
seriously alarm the gentry and middle class of England ? 
Some fears may have been aroused in the end of 1838 
when the torchlight meetings began; but, even then, 
the alarmists were in the minority. The Government 
did not lose its head ; it took only the necessary military 
measures, made practically no preventive arrests, and 
did not attempt to curb the liberty of the press and 
of public meeting. And, though some Tory members of 
Parliament, for obvious tactical reasons, complained of 
what they thought a dangerous display of Whig non- 
chalance, the Ministers were manifestly backed by public 
opinion, which could not bring itself to believe in a 
Chartist peril. A French Fourierist who just then 
travelled through England, inquiring about the future of 
Democracy and Socialism, was bound reluctantly to 
acknowledge ‘la parfaite sécurité que professent de ce 
cété-la les classes supérieures et moyennes de ce pays’; 
and adds, a few lines lower, this most characteristic 
sentence : 


‘Les Anglais pensent si peu comme moi & cet égard que, 
quand je pronongais devant l'un d’eux le mot de Chartistes : 
“Chartistes?” me répondait-on, qui est-ce qui s’occupe de 
Chartistes en Angleterre? On ne parle de chartistes qu’en 
France.’ * 


Just in the same way Thomas Carlyle, who took 
Chartism in deadly earnest, believing quite mistakenly 
that it meant the speedy downfall of middle-class 
liberalism and the advent of some kind of social feudal- 
ism or monarchy, observed indignantly the apathy of 
public opinion. 


‘Read Hansard’s Debates, or the morning papers, if you 
have nothing todo! The old grand question, whether A is 
to be in office or B, with the innumerable subsidiary questions 
growing out of that. ..: Canada Question, Irish Appropri- 
ation Question, West-India Question, Queen’s Bedchamber 





* ‘La Phalange,’ 15 aofit 1839: ‘Sur l'avenir révolutionnaire de 
l’ Angleterre.’ 
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Question ... all manner of questions and subjects, except 
simply this .. .’* 


And thus the question arises, who was right, the angry 
intellectual or the apathetic man in the street? The 
man in the street undoubtedly, for reasons which will 
presently appear. 

Let our readers in the first place pay attention to the 
incredible meekness of the Chartist crowds. It is all 
very well to sing the praises of General Napier for 
having, in the summer months of 1839, so gently handled 
the Chartist rising inthe North. But would things have 
gone as smoothly as they did if he had dealt with an 
Irish instead of an English mob? or again, with French 
insurgents instead of English starving working men? 
The Chartist displays of physical force, so gigantic and 
so harmless, were a perfect riddle for French contem- 
porary observers. 


‘Les Chartistes,’ wrote Louis Blanc, the founder of French 
Social Democracy, ‘ ont formé l’avant-garde de la démocratie 
de l’Angleterre. Dans leurs meetings ils affectaient jusqu’aux 
formes extérieures de la démocratie francaise. .. . Mais 
c’était pour le gros de la nation plutét un spectacle qu’un 
symbole; on venait écouter les orateurs pour passer le temps, 
et la circulation des voitures n’était pas méme interrompue 
sur les places ot ils se tenaient.’ f 


Henri Heine, the Franco-German man of letters, the 
philosophical communist and intimate friend of young 
Karl Marx, confessed that he felt sorely perplexed 
(‘saisi d’un singulier doute’) when he saw ‘qu'une 
poignée d’hommes est suffisante pour disperser un 
bruyant meeting de cent mille Anglais..{ Or again, let 
us listen to Elias Regnault, already once quoted above— 
a bitter Anglophobe, as is to be expected from a French 
democrat of those days, who over-emphasises the brutality 
of an English mob, but who, when once this mistake is 
allowed for, must be admitted to have been a very keen- 
sighted critic of Chartism. 


*‘Tant que l’autorité reste inactive, c’est un torrent qui 
semble défier la digue; mais qu’il se présente cinquante 





* ‘Chartism,’ chap. 1. ¢t ‘Revue du Progrés,’ vol. 1, p. 249 (1839). 
t ‘Lutéce,’ xv, 29 juillet 1840. 
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baionnettes, ces bandes furieuses ne laissent d’autres traces 
de leur passage que les ruines qu’elles ont faites. Le Frangais 
marche & l’insurrection calme et silencieux. S’il pousse 
quelques cris, c’est en face du canon; il tient en échec des 
régiments entiers; et trois cents hommes disputent Paris & 
toute une armée. Ce contraste s’explique aisément; on 
affronte le mort pour une conviction politique méme erronée ; 
on ne se fait pas tuer pour un besoin matériel, méme trés 
puissant, parce que le besoin de la vie est encore plus puissant 
que le besoin de la faim. Aussi l’insurrection des chartistes 
est-elle destinée & finir comme les révoltes de la Jacquerie, 
tandis que le démocratie francaise gagne tous les jours du 
terrain, et déj&4 commande & l'avenir.’ 


Such is the first and perfectly legitimate ground for 
the coolness of English middle-class opinion while the 
first Chartist uprising was reaching its culminating 
point. But there is still more to be considered, and we 
believe it may be explained why Chartism, take it all in 
all, had a positively reassuring effect upon the mind of 
the English gentry and bourgeoisie. 

We do not sufficiently realise nowadays what a living 
thing the fear of a renewal of the French Revolu- 
tion was in those days. The years of Jacobinism and 
the Terror had not faded away into the distant past. 
The times of Napoleon and Pitt and Robespierre were 
not farther off from an Englishman of 1840 than are 
from us the times of Bismarck, Gladstone, and Gambetta ; 
and many of the leading statesmen, the Austrian 
Chancellor, the English Foreign Minister, the King of 
the French, had taken an active part in the events of 
the Great War, in, and even before, the time when 
Napoleon was Emperor. After France had been forced 
back within its pre-revolutionary boundaries and under 
its legitimate King, it was a problem how long the 
French people could be kept from again shaking off the 
very artificial regime of the Restoration. And why 
should a new French revolution not spread to the whole 
of Europe, England included? It was useless to explain 
that England was not an over-centralised country such 
as France, and that it was not in the power of a revolu- 
tionary mob in the capital to get hold of the seat of 
government and, in the course of a few hours, change 
the political institutions of the nation. The fact 
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remained that there were in London revolutionary 
leaders and a discontented populace, and that the 
financial and industrial fabric of England was in many 
ways more shaky than was that of France. What if a 
revolution after the Jacobin model was to occur in 
London, and overturn the Constitution ? 

That was the fear which in 1819 frightened the ruling 
class into reaction ; and that was the fear which in 1832 
frightened them into concession. At the latter date the 
situation appeared to be more perilous than it ever had 
been before. A revolution had actually occurred in 
Paris, and from France the agitation passed into 
England. Wellington fell; and the new Whig ministry 
was carried along on a huge flood of pseudo-French 
revolutionary feeling. Orators in London meetings 
wore caps of liberty, with tricolour flags unfurled above 
their heads. The King was insulted in the streets; 
Apsley House was badly damaged by the mob; and 
bishops had to flee for their lives. Around the metro- 
polis a ‘rural war’ was raging, with all the agricultural 
labourers of the Home Counties in touch with the 
London Radicals, arrayed against the parson and the 
squire. The passing of the Reform Bill did not appar- 
ently allay the feeling of discontent. Revolutionary 
clubs went on exerting ‘pressure from without’ upon 
the reformed House of Commons. The rural war, after 
a few months of suspense, began again in the winter of 
1834, while the workmen for the first time conceived the 
scheme of a universal strike. Parliament, seriously 
alarmed, abolished at one blow the whole of the house 
duty in order to placate the metropolitan Radicals ; 
while it hastily passed a Poor-Law Amendment Bill in 
order to solve the problem of rural unrest in the 
Southern Counties. In all the big towns, and more 
particularly in London, the fight was no more between 
Whig and Tory, Reformer and Conservative, but between 
Whig and Radical. 

Everything had altered by 1840. At the general 
election of 1837, for the first time since 1832, the Radicals 
positively lost ground; and Chartism, coming upon the 
heels of the general election, proved at all events that 
London was no more a revolutionary centre. When, 
after having held big meetings in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
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and the Midlands, the Chartists tried to take London by 
storm, they failed badly; and the thinly attended meet- 
ing which was held in Palace Yard in September 1838 
was a ridiculous affair. When, later, the delegates to 
the Chartist Convention came to London, they soon felt 
themselves ill at ease in an uncongenial atmosphere, and 
eventually transferred themselves to Birmingham, as 
being a more suitable centre of propaganda and action. 
Observe that the day on which, having reached Bir- 
mingham, they issued their manifesto to the English 
people, was the very day on which Barbés and Blanqui, 
with a handful of insurgents behind them, seized several 
public buildings in Paris, and for a few hours held the 
police and army at bay. The coup de main of Barbés 
and Blanqui was a failure of course; both men were 
thrown into prison, not to be released for years. But it 
was a caricature of what had succeeded in 1830 and was 
to succeed again in 1848. Nothing of the kind happened, 
or could happen in England. 

There were riots, Chartist riots, in the course of 
1839; but they occurred first in Birmingham, and then, 
still further away from the capital, in the distant Welsh 
town of Newport. So that at last English public opinion 
realised that London was safe from the peril of a 
Jacobin or pseudo-Jacobin revolution. Chartism was 
a thing not of London but of the provinces, not of the 
South but of the North. As a political movement (and 
we must never forget that the Chartist programme was 
emphatically a political programme), Chartism was the 
ebb of the big Radical upheaval which, having begun in 
1817 and 1819, had in 1832 all but broken down the dam. 
As a social movement it was nothing but one of those 
fits of unrest which periodically disturbed the industrial 
North, the last and impotent outburst of what in the 
earlier part of the century had been called Luddism. 


Evie HALEvy. 
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Art. 5—TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 


1. The Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzdlez to Easter 
Island, in 1770-1. Edited by B. Glanvill Corney, 1.8.0, 
Charts and Plates. (Hakluyt Society.) 1903. 

A New Account of East India and Persia. By John 

Fryer, M.D., F.R.S. Edited, with Notes and an Intro- 

duction, by William Crooke, B.A. Three vols. 1909-15, 

The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries of 

Spain, 1772-76. Compiled from original documents, 

and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by B. 

Glanvill Corney, 1.8.0. With Charts, Plans, and 

Plates. Three vols. 1913-18. 

4, Cathay and the Way thither. A Collection of Medieval 
Notices of China. Translated and edited by Colonel 
Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.L~” C.B., R.E. New edition, 
revised throughout by Prof. Henri Cordier, of the 
Institut de France. Four vols. 1913-16. 

5. The Book of Duarte Barbosa: an Account of 
Countries bordering an the Indian Ocean. . . about 
1518 A.D. Translated from the Portuguese, and edited 
by M. Longworth Dames, I.C.S. (retired). Vol. 1 
1918. 

And other works. 
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ORAL and written narratives of voyages of discovery 
have naturally occupied a conspicuous place in the 
legends and the epics of maritime peoples from the 
earliest historical times; and travels by land into remote 
or previously unknown regions have consistently enjoyed 
a similar measure of renown, with the result, as we see 
to-day, that explorers who 


‘Wand’ring from clime to clime, observant stray’d, 
Their manners noted, and their states survey’d,’ 


have been honoured in their lifetimes as public benefac- 
tors or national heroes, and have left undying names. 
The half-legendary fame of Hanno the Carthaginian and 
Pytheas the Massilian, the navigation of Onesicratus, 
the Norsemen’s sagas of their voyages to Greenland and 
Labrador, the remarkable songs and traditions of 
Polynesian migrants and other ocean-rangers, all testify 
to the enduring public impression made by exploits of 
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this class. Even the reputed wanderings of Ulysses, and 
the mystic occupations of Aineas and Palinurus, point 
the same moral; while the more definite and matter- 
of-fact writings of Herodotus, of Diodorus the Sicilian, 
and of Strabo, display cogitations and beliefs which 
those authors could not have discussed without some 
wider knowledge of the world than their own travels 
could give them, and which must therefore be ascribed 
to reports brought by other adventurers before their era. 

In later times the narratives of medieval seafarers 
supplied our forefathers with a fund of information 
which not only advanced the science and art of naviga- 
tion and promoted oversea commerce, but also helped 
to spread abroad the reputation of the explorers’ 
respective nations, and to sow the seeds of progress 
among primitive and far-off peoples who lacked 
resources of their own for coming into touch with 
Western civilisation. Moreover, many early travellers 
have left written records, either in a fragmentary or a 
complete form, containing descriptive accounts of their 
journeys, of the routes they followed, the new products, 
foreign peoples, and strange ec. «ms they met with; 
thus imparting to the European world a knowledge of 
the Far East, or the Farthest West, which the inhabitants 
of those realms had never published beyond their own 
borders. 

It was well affirmed by Peter Heylyn that a knowledge 
of History and Geography is necessary ‘as well for the 
understanding the affairs of ages past, as for commerce 
and correspondency with Nations present.’ And pro- 
ceeding in his quaint and discursive way to emphasise 
the close relationship and interdependence of these two 
studies, each complementary and, as it were, ancillary 
to the other, he observes: 


“Tis true that Geography without History hath life and 
motion, but very unstable and at random; yet History with- 
out Geography, like a dead Carkass, hath neither life nor 
motion at all, or moves at best but slowly on the under- 
standing. . . . History therefore, anid Geography, if joined 
together crown our reading with delight and profit,’ while 
the study of History ‘ without some knowledge of Geography 
is neither so pleasant nor so profitable as a judicious reader 
would desire to have it.’ 

Vol. 236.—No. 468. F 
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It is just this blending of geography with history 
that imparts the charm to so many of the narratives 
penned by travellers and seamen; and a most praise- 
worthy labour did Richard Hakluyt, Preacher (as he 
usually styled himself), perform when, with incomparable 
industry and ‘after much trauaile and cost’ he compiled 
his great work on ‘ The Principall Nauigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques, and Discoueries of the English nation .. .,’ 
first printed in a single thinnish volume in 1589, but 
republished with additions in a much expanded form, 
filling three volumes, in 1598-1600. 


Hakluyt lived, as he expressed it, in ‘an Age wherein 
God hath raised so general a desire in the Youth of this 
realm to discover all parts of the Earth. Though 
circumstances did not enable him to share in the active 
pursuit of this quest, his mind was deeply imbued with 
the sentiment for roving and research ; for we find that, 
after the close of his terms as a Queen’s scholar at 
Westminster, Hakluyt ‘had waded on,’ as he tells us, 
‘still farther and farther in the sweete studie of Cosmo- 
graphie.. He was, moreover, even at that early period 
of his life, inspired by a great and broad-minded 
patriotism; and when, following his cousin Richard’s 
footsteps, he ‘grew familiarly acquainted with the 
chiefest Captains at sea, the greatest Merchants and 
the best Mariners of our nation,’ the happy idea occurred 
to him that not to preserve the records written down by 
such pioneers, or stored in the minds of those still living 
who had done no writing, would be to squander an 
opportunity, nay, to evade a duty. And he deemed that 
the interests of his country and its future generations 
of statesmen, merchants, navigators, historians, and 
geographers called upon him, Richard Hakluyt, to 
perform that task, to collect such records and print 
them, and thus to 


‘file upon the Registers of perpetual Fame the Gallantrie and 
brave Atchievements of the People of England.’ 


In the words once spoken by the late Sir Clements 
Markham, ‘the evil which Hakluyt set himself to 
alleviate was the absence of records of voyages and 
travels. It is true that his predecessor, Richard Eden, 
had published some translations from the ‘ Decades’ 
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of Peter Martyr, a second edition of which, augmented 
and revised by Richard Willes, appeared in 1577, the 
year when Hakluyt proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford. But, of all the English voyages that had 
been undertaken for a century before, most had by 
that time been utterly forgotten; and even of the mem- 
orable achievement of John Cabot there was neither 
&® map nor a scrap of writing, so that the precise 
situation of his landfall is still a much argued question 
to-day. 

Hakluyt looked upon such a void as a great national 
calamity ; and he devoted many of the best years of his 
life to remedying it. He felt that the preservation and 
publication of such records would not only serve (as 
Sir C. Markham also said) ‘for keeping in remembrance 
brave and noble deeds for emulation by posterity,— 
though this in itself was a good and sufficient reason 
for his labours—he saw also the vast importance of the 
information as preserved, to the seaman, the merchant, 
and the colonist.’ 

How many persons, forsooth, of the tens of thousands 
who annually visit the Abbey of Westminster know that 
beneath its hallowed stones lie the mortal remains of 
Richard Hakluyt?. And of those who have this know- 
ledge, how many are aware of the reasons that establish 
his fame, or are familiar with the efforts of later 
generations of men of letters whom Hakluyt’s example 
has stimulated to apply their experience and their labour 
to continuing the work he so worthily began? Yet it 
was not his secular but his clerical attainments that 
brought Hakluyt the honour of interment within the 
walls of that noble structure, in which as a Westminster 
scholar he had been accustomed to worship in his boy- 
hood, and wherein, half a century later, he ministered 
as a Prebendary and Archdeacon. But though, for a 
span, the image of the cosmographer lay shrouded in the 
garb of the cleric, his renown as a preserver of records 
has long outlived any repute he may have acquired as a 
dignitary of the Church. No volumes of sermons issued 
from Hakluyt’s pen. He was, indeed, only in a limited 
sense an author, for he produced no more than one 
book entirely of his own writing ; and even that remained 
in manuscript for nearly three hundred years. Hakluyt 
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preferred to gather about him the logs and journals 
written by the men who saw and did the things they 
related in them, records penned on the spot and at the 
moment, when events made their strongest and truest 
impression on the minds of the writers. In this he 
followed the time-honoured practice of the early historians 
extolled by good old Isidore of Seville, ‘ Apud veteres 
enim nemo scribebat Historiam, nisi is qui interfuisset 
et ea que scribenda essent vidisset.’ And this is the 
principle obeyed by the Council of the Hakluyt Society 
to-day. 


Founded in 1846 by a coterie of literary, scientific, and 
antiquarian scholars, the Society has for its object the 
printing and circulation of unpublished or out-of-print 
and rare original accounts of voyages, travels, naval 
expeditions, and other geographical explorations not 
readily accessible to readers. Documents of this class 
are of special interest and utility to students of history, 
geography, navigation, and ethnology. Many of them, 
particularly the original narratives and translations 
by writers of the Elizabethan and Stewart periods, 
afford admirable examples of English prose at the stage 
of its most robust development. Of such a character are 
the ‘Journal of John Jourdain’ and the ‘Travels of 
Peter Mundy.’* A few years later Thomas Bowrey’s 
graphic and neatly illustrated account of ‘ the Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal’ takes up the running and is 
closely followed by Fryer’s ‘New Account of East India 
and Persia,’ the author’s travels extending over nine 
years, from 1672 to 1681. 

John Fryer was a very observant person and had 
received a good education, having graduated as a bachelor 
of medicine in 1671, per literas regias, at Cambridge. 
Being presently ‘ enterteyned as Chirurgeon for Bombay, 
to doe in that profession as they shall find him deserving ’ 
in the employ of the East India Company, he set out at 
the close of the same year to enter upon his professional 
career in the Orient, where he was to receive a stipend 
of ‘50s. per mensem, to commence at his arriveall’—a 
saving clause which proved the means of deferring 





* Published by the Society in 1905 and later years. 
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Fryer’s enjoyment of this munificent reward for exactly 
one year. Six months of this period were occupied in 
the voyage from the Downs to Masulipatam ; the second 
half-year elapsed, owing to various detentions, before he 
found his way thence to Bombay, which had then just 
become a British possession, acquired from the Crown 
of Portugal. 

After describing the common incidents of life at sea 
in those days, a call at Porto Praya,* and a highly 
interesting visit to Johanna, in which island, he tells us, 
‘all things strive to gratify the Life of Man,’ Fryer goes on 
to relate his adventures, observations, and reflexions, in 
the form of eight long Letters. They are addressed to 
some person of quality whose name is not revealed, but 
who had done Fryer the honour to see him off on the 
day he embarked ‘at Graves’ End,’ and had then exacted 
from him a promise, says the author, ‘ whereby you 
obliged me to give you an account not only of my Being, 
but of what Occurrences were worth my Animadversion.’ 
This undertaking Fryer faithfully fulfilled, his letters 
extending, when printed, to three goodly octavo volumes 
as issued by the Hakluyt Society. 

Mr Crooke, having also prepared the new edition of 
‘Hobson-Jobson’ for press, found the editing of 
Fryer’s letters a congenial task, many of the Anglo- 
Indian terms explained in that medley being quoted 
by its original compilers from the 1698 edition of Fryer. 
In fact, Sir Henry Yule himself, alluding to ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ wrote that ‘no work has been more serviceable 
in the compilation of the glossary’; and one has only to 
glance through its pages to see that Fryer’s narrative, 
and the constant ‘ animadversion’ with which he enriched 
his statements, render the book a veritable treasure- 
house of Indian and Persian social history, and a prolific 
source of references or quotations for the student of 
Eastern topics. 

From Bombay Fryer was transferred (September 
1674) to Surat, where he remained six months. Return- 
ing to Bombay, he next visited the Junnar Fort, and 





* The present writer, visiting Porto Praya two hundred years later, 
met witn exactly the same incidents and experiences as Fryer relates, even 
to the price demanded (an old coat) for a monkey. 
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afterwards went on to Goa and other places, and back to 
Surat. In 1676 his stipend was increased to ‘3 li.’ a 
month, and he was despatched into Persia, travelling by 
sea as far as Bandar Abbas and thence by the caravan 
route through Shiraz to Ispahan, visiting the ruins of 
Persepolis by the way. While in Persia his health broke 
down; and in January 1678/9 he returned to India. It 
was during the voyage thither from the Gulf that Fryer 
prepared his important monograph entitled ‘ The Present 
State of Persia,’ which accompanies his Fifth Letter. He 
was next reappointed ‘Chyrurgion’ to the factory at 
Surat, where he discharged the functions of that office 
for nearly three years, after which he embarked for home, 
reaching England in August 1682. 

In the following year the degree of M.D. was con- 
ferred upon Fryer at Cambridge; and in 1697 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. His book was 
not published until the year next following, what 
prompted him ‘to expose this Piece to the World, after 
so many yeares’ silence’ (he explains) being ‘ not so much 
the Importunity of some, as the Impertinencies of others,’ 
and a virtuous ambition to show his ‘Diligence in 
collecting, and Sinceritie in compiling, what may make 
the Road more easy to the next Adventurers, and satisfy 
the present Enquirers.’ Let us hope that it did so, for it 
was worthy of those aims at the time, and is now, 
clarified by enlightened editing, palpably more interesting 
and instructive than ever. 

One of the cardinal assets of the Hakluyt Society is, 
indeed, its remarkable faculty for enlisting the services, 
as editors, of scholars whose long residence abroad in 
various responsible capacities, and consequent familiarity 
at first hand with the countries, sea routes, languages, 
and peoples treated of in its volumes, confer upon them 
special qualifications for the task. They are thus able, 
by means of introductions, foot-notes, glossaries, biblio- 
graphies, and appendices, to give the reader every 
assistance he requires for the complete understanding of 
the texts and the identification of old-time names, foreign 
words, or-archaisms occurring in them. The fact that all 
the Society’s editorial work, and in nearly every case its 
translations from foreign originals, are done as a labour 
of love and pure devotion to the subject, further ensures 
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that no pains are spared in achieving results with 
scrupulous care and accurate scholarship. 


Though the volumes of Fryer, Jourdain, Bowrey, 
and Mundy have been cited as typical examples of the 
work undertaken of late years by the Council of the 
Society, it is a fact that all these four relate principally 
to India. Yet it is not type alone, but diversity of types, 
that counts; the subscribers not being confined to any 
single or local interest. Taken as a whole, the Society’s 
selection of works, now just a hundred and fifty in 
number, shows that this principle has been kept con- 
sistently in view. Every continent, every tract of ocean, 
excepting only the Antarctic, has had its share of the 
Council’s attention, this one exception finding, at present, 
no place in the Society’s prospectus for a definite reason 
—viz. that the Society prints nothing that relates to less 
than a century aforetime. The circumnavigation by 
Dampier, which marked approximately the transition 
from the 17th to the 18th century, was the limit of 
modernity adopted by the founders of the Society; but 
after fifty odd years of existence, when the 19th century 
had elapsed, the Council decided to revise this canon of 
its constitution, and selections from the records of 
another hundred years were declared eligible to receive 
its attention. 

Apart from the reservation mentioned, the Society 
has not confined its output to any particular age or 
region, but has adopted the same broad scope as did 
Hakluyt himself in this respect. It has, indeed, widened 
its spiritual ancestor’s purview in another direction, not 
limiting its editions to the ‘traffiques and discoueries of 
the English nation,’ nor restricting its researches to 
documents or printed texts originally indited in the 
vulgar tongue. It has published translations, most of 
them made by the Society’s editors, from not less than 
a dozen foreign languages. Here and there, it is true, a 
document is inserted in its original text, either on account 
of its singularity or rarity, or for comparative reference. 
These are printed as appendices, as in the case of 
Odoric’s travels, in the second volume of ‘Cathay.’ 
Such too is the Deed by which a compact of mutual 
support and obligation was sealed, in 1775, between Don 
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Domingo de Boenechea on behalf and by authority of 
the King of Spain and the ruling chiefs of Tahiti—a 
State Paper which lay hidden for 130 years in the maze 
of muniments treasured by the Spanish Government, at 
Seville, and but for the activities of the Hakluyt Society 
might still have remained there undisclosed. Akin to 
it is the Act of Cession by which the natives of Easter 
Island were induced, in 1770, to put their country at the 
disposal of the same sovereign, and to which they affixed 
marks (which have been miscalled signatures) of the 
same character as the mysterious ‘glyphs’ or graven 
tablets since found among that isolated remnant of a 
people, but never yet clearly explained or deciphered. 


The work in which the formeriof these two documents 
is now published comprises a set of three volumes, 
entitled ‘The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by 
Emissaries of Spain, 1772-76,’ with which may be 
bracketed an earlier one, ‘The Voyage of Don Felipe 
Gonzalez,’ containing the glyphs. In these four volumes 
are described a series of exploratory voyages conducted 
by command of King Charles the Third of Spain, with 
the object of forestalling British and French enterprise 
in the southern Pacific. It was the wild scheme of MM. 
de Surville and Law de Lauriston for driving a trade 
with the natives of Easter Island, reputed to be ‘ Davis’s 
Land’ (which they confused with Bougainville’s ‘ Nouvelle 
Cythére’), and the series of blunders and misadventures 
which brought about the délabrement of that scheme 
that inspired the Viceroy of Peru to despatch a naval 
expedition from Callao, for reconnaissance purposes, in 
1770. This expedition consisted of a 70-gun ship and 
a frigate—a force afterwards characterised by the Comte 
de Fleurieu as an ‘armement suffisant pour subjuguer 
tous les Archipels du Grand Océan.’ 

The commander bore instructions to find the island 
that Surville had missed, to bring its natives into sub- 
mission as vassals of His Majesty of Castile, and to 
expel any foreigners who might be found settled there. 
In ‘The Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzalez’ 
the Hakluyt Society has brought to light and translated 
into English all the official documents which determined 
the expedition just referred to. With them are pub- 
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lished the journals of the commander and two other 
officers, none of which had been printed before, even in 
Spanish. To these the editor has prefixed a translation 
of Meester Roggeveen’s official log, in so far as it relates 
to the Hollanders’ transactions at Easter Island in 1722. 
That log is the only official record of Roggeveen’s voyage ; 
having been impounded, it was only brought to light in 
1836, at Middelburg. It adds interest to the collection of 
papers and facilitates a comparison between the methods, 
observations, and experiences of the two sets of ex- 
plorers. As in the case of the Hollanders, so also the 
Spaniards’ investigations covered a stay of barely one 
week; and, in reporting to His Majesty the result 
attained, the Viceroy expressed disappointment at the 
hurried and somewhat sketchy way in which his in- 
structions had been applied. The King therefore directed 
that a second visit should be paid to the island, and that 
the opportunity should be utilised to establish a small 
settlement of Spanish soldiers there. Just at this time, 
however, rumours reached Lima of Captain Cook’s return 
to England, and of his sojourn at Tahiti for the purpose 
of observing the transit of Venus; so the Viceroy, 
apprehensive, like his Sovereign, lest some deeper motive 
than zeal for astronomy should have influenced the 
British Government, decided that the projected re-exami- 
nation and military occupation of ‘San Carlos’ (as they 
renamed Easter Island) should be supplemented by a 
similar move in respect of Tahiti. 

The first volume of ‘The Quest and Occupation of 
Tahiti’ is really a sequel to the narrative of Gonzalez’ 
voyage, and opens with a brief review of these pro- 
ceedings and the three voyages of the ‘Aguila’ to 
Tahiti which ensued, written by the Viceroy, Don 
Manuel de Amat, for the information and guidance of 
his successor. It contains, too, a number of previously 
unpublished State Papers showing how the Spanish 
King and his Ministers were obsessed by a belief that 
the British Admiralty had established a naval settle- 
ment on some bay or river on the Patagonian coast, or 
among the intricate fiords and islands composing its 
western labyrinth. The post in question was eventually 
revealed to a small Spanish scout or surveying vessel, 
not where it was expected, but at Port Egmont in the 
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Falkland Islands, then known to the Spanish officials 
only as Las Islas Malvinas, where they themselves had 
a station, called Puerto de la Soledad. The history of 
our dislodgment from Port Egmont in 1770, our re- 
settlement there four years afterwards, and subsequent 
abandonment of that foothold for no explicit reason, 
though without any surrender of our rights, is full of 
interest. Perhaps Lord Mahon’s summary of the subject, 
in the fifth volume of his ‘ History of England,’ affords 
the best conspectus of the chain of events comprised ; 
but a detailed narrative, illustrated by all the official 
documents that were exchanged between the nations, 
and certain admirable water-colour drawings of Port 
Egmont and our block-house or watch-tower erected 
there, which are preserved in the Archivo de Indias at 
Seville, still awaits an author. 

The volume under notice necessarily touches upon 
these incidents, and it supplies some of the interesting 
correspondence conducted by our opponents amongst 
themselves, translated by. the editor from original 
despatches found in the repository just mentioned. But 
the Malvinas were outside the jurisdiction of the Viceroy 
of Peru; and that prudent officer wisely recommended 
that their affairs should be committed to the care of 
the Governor of Buenos Ayres, which was accordingly 
done. 

From Callao Captain Boenechea of the ‘Aguila,’ to 
whom the Viceroy entrusted the conduct of the expedi- 
tion, directed his course firstly towards the situation 
where the scanty particulars in his possession indicated 
that he would find Tahiti; and in this ‘Quest’ he was 
entirely successful, sighting its lofty forest-clad acclivities 
on Nov. 8, 1772. Like Cook, the Spanish captain caused 
the island to be explored in its entire circuit by a party 
in one of the ship’s boats. They were everywhere well 
received, and the lieutenant in charge of this duty made 
acquaintance with several of the native chiefs, including 
Otoo and Oreti, who had been friends and hosts to Cook 
and Bougainville before him. From these he gleaned 
some particulars of the visits of the English and French 
ships ; but the natives’ accounts were vague and confused. 
One of the marines serving in the ‘Aguila, named 
Maximo Rodriguez, applied himself to learn the Tahitian 
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dialect, and acquired a fluency in it which afterwards 
stood him and his superiors in good stead. 

Volume 1 ends with Boenechea’s own journal of the 
voyage, and an account of his intercourse with the 
natives, which was humane and sympathetic on his part 
and friendly on theirs throughout. The anchorage 
selected for the frigate on this occasion was in the 
lagoon at the south-eastern extremity of the island, off 
Vai-urua, and is now commonly laid down on the charts 
(but erroneously, as the editor points out) as ‘ Langara’s 
Harbour.’ The correlation of the Spaniards’ narratives 
with the accounts written by Captain Cook and other 
members of his expeditions, synchronising so nearly as 
these did with the three visits of the ‘ Aguila,’ is of much 
interest and quite new to historians. Among matters to 
which the editor has drawn attention is the baseless 
accusation recorded by George Forster, who sailed with 
Cook in the ‘ Resolution’ in 1773-5, against Don Juan de 
Langara to the effect that, while in command of the 
‘ Aguila ’ at Tahiti, this distinguished officer hanged four 
of his crew. This statement was not challenged at the 
time when Forster’s narrative was published; it was 
repeated from that work in the Missionary Society’s 
‘Voyage of the Duff’ a few years afterwards; and has 
since been copied time after time by the compilers 
of ignorant works of reference, after the manner 
of their kind, just as the mythical identity of Tahiti 
with ‘La Sagitaria’ of Quiros has been so reaffirmed. 
The editor of these volumes not only finds no support 
for Forster’s allegation in any of the documents relating 
to the ‘Aguila’s’ three voyages to Tahiti, but shows 
conclusively that the misconception arose through faulty 
interpretation; that Forster himself knew nothing of 
the language when he wrote the statement down, having 
then been only a week at the island; that Don Juan de 
Langara never commanded the ‘ Aguila,’ and, moreover, 
never visited Tahiti at all. 

In the second volume of the set, independent journals 
of the same voyage are presented, one by a friar who 
had previously been a pilot; and one by a junior officer 
who ranked as alferez, or ensign, from a MS. in the 
Hydrographic Office at Madrid. They are followed by 
a number of State Papers setting forth the complete 
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history of the ‘ Aguila’s’ subsequent two voyages, the 
earlier of which was undertaken with the object of plan- 
ning a Mission at Tahiti for the conversion of the natives, 
and the assertion of Spanish sovereignty over the island 
and its remarkable native community, as by divine right. 
This expedition had the misfortune to lose its com- 
mander, Captain Boenechea, an elderly and kind- 
hearted man, who died suddenly and was buried in the 
island. The editor, while residing at Tahiti in 1908-9 
to familiarise himself with its topography, language, and 
people, had the satisfaction of locating the plot of 
ground where Boenechea lies interred ; it is unsanctified 
by any visible memorial, the original wooden cross that 
marked the spot and commemorated the Spanish 
occupation (and which, for this latter reason, Captain 
Cook defaced, in 1777) having long since decayed. To 
Captain Cook, indeed, these visits of the Spanish ship 
were full of mystery; there are frequent allusions to 
them in the journals of his second and third circum- 
navigations, and in those of his companions, whom they 
also fairly puzzled. 

At her second visit the ‘Aguila ’ was accompanied by 
a hired storeship, the ‘Jupiter. Her master, one José 
de Andia y Varela, a Chilean by birth, who was also 
the owner and navigator of the craft, wrote what is 
perhaps the best and most intelligent account that we 
have of the voyage and the transactions at the island. 
This has been included by the editor in this second 
volume of ‘The Quest, etc.,’ together with Boenechea’s 
journal continued by his successor, Lieutenant Tomas 
Gayangos. Another document is a somewhat banal and 
fragmentary diary written by the two Franciscan friars 
whom Boenechea installed at Tahiti as missionaries. 

What the friars’ diary lacks is, however, amply made 
good in the third volume, which is almost wholly 
devoted to the aforementioned Maximo Rodriguez’ diary. 
Maximo was the individual referred to in somewhat 
scathing terms by Captain Cook as ‘ Mateema,’ in conse- 
quence of his having been led away by patriotic senti- 
ment to allege hard things, a good deal wide of the 
truth if natives’ gossip was to be believed, about ‘ Tute’ 
himself and the English nation. So says Cook, at least, 
though Maximo, in a Memorial that he submitted to 
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the Viceroy De Croix some years after the event, rebuts 
the Englishman’s impeachment. He was selected by the . 
Viceroy Amat to accompany the Franciscan missionaries 
as interpreter, and acted for them in this capacity in 
their transactions with the natives. He kept a diary 
throughout the year 1775, while resident in the island— 
a document which, as the editor observes, is unique of 
its kind. Its pages are full of incident, and throw much 
light upon the social and domestic life of the Tahitians 
at that period. Eminently do they reveal the gentle, 
affectionate, generous, and confiding nature of the high 
chief Vehiatua and his mother O Purani, and the 
curiously timid character of their cousin and nominal 
overlord O Tu, with whom the young Spaniard lived on 
intimate yet reverential terms, in spite of the absolute 
failure of the friars’ mission. The history of these once 
important but afterwards forgotten expeditions has thus 
been brought to light in all its details by the labours of 
the Hakluyt Society, after lying dormant among the 
archives of the Lonja and other collections of manuscript 
records for a century and a quarter, a labour that has 


been much appreciated by historians and geographers 
in Spain, in France, and in France’s dependency— 
Tahiti itself. 


In the ‘ Book of Duarte Barbosa,’ written in the years 
next preceding 1518, the Society affords another example 
of the variety of its studies; for, although this work 
deals, in its later portion, with Barbosa’s life and travels 
in Indian territory, much of the first volume relates to 
East Africa and Arabia; and the excellent notes supplied 
to the present edition serve for the identification of 
numberless ports and coastal tracts of country described 
by the author in the course of his wanderings, whether 
from his own observation or from knowledge derived 
through other persons. His references include Burma, 
Siam, Malacca, and such parts of the Eastern Archipelago 
as were known by repute. The first English edition of 
Barbosa’s account was issued by the Hakluyt Society 
more than fifty years ago, the translation being made 
by the late Lord Stanley of Alderley, from a MS. in the 
Spanish language. As time wore on there appeared 
good reason for desiring a revision of that text, with some 
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further annotation by an experienced and up-to-date 
orientalist. The editorial task was therefore entrusted 
to Mr Longworth Dames, whose official career in the 
Indian Civil Service extended over many years. He 
decided to make an entirely new translation from the 
original Portuguese. The result, as shown by the first 
volume—for the new edition will occupy two—is in 
every way admirable, and throws much new light on 
the réle and associations of this brother-in-law and 
companion of Magellan, whose tragic fate befell Barbosa 
also a few days after him. 

‘Cathay and the Way thither,’ first issued in 1866, was 
the second work edited for the Society by the late Sir 
Henry Yule, his first one being an annotated translation 
of the ‘ Mirabilia descripta’ of Friar Jordan. It was, as 
Prof. Cordier remarks, for a long time the vade-mecum 
of all who were engaged in the study of the Far East as 
it existed in medizeval times, and became the indispensable 
guide of all those interested in the historical geography 
not only of China, not only of Central Asia, but of Asia 
at large. That work has long since been out of print; 
and, as time advanced, science and especially the geo- 
graphical researches of fresh travellers added new dis- 
coveries in theretofore insufficiently studied countries ; 
so that it became desirable to give a new and augmented 
edition of Yule’s ‘Cathay’ embodying all the most recent 
information touching the countries and routes described 
in it. The late Sir Clements Markham, whose name is 
identified with so many of the Hakluyt Society’s publica- 
tions and who acted as its honorary secretary for thirty 
years before he occupied the Presidential chair for twenty 
more, was much impressed by this need. It was at his 
suggestion that the task of preparing a new edition was 
proposed to Prof. Cordier, than whom assuredly no other 
scholar so eminently qualified to undertake it could have 
been found. 

Yule’s Preliminary Essay on the intercourse that took 
place between China and the Western nations before the 
sea route round the Cape of Good Hope was known, a 
mine of erudition in itself, is now embellished under 
Prof. Cordier’s revision by additional notes of exceptional 
value to historians. Not the least interesting part of the 
Essay sets forth the evidence of Chinese knowledge of 
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the Roman Empire, of Byzantine history, and of the 
intercourse between the Arab nations and China, partly 
by land routes through Persia, but largely by means of 
Chinese junks regularly visiting towns on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris in the fifth century and later, even to the 
vicinity of ancient Babylon. About the beginning of the 
15th century of our era the maritime trade to the 
Persian Gulf in Chinese bottoms seems to have given 
place to Arab ships sailing to the Far East. The pene- 
tration of both regions by the Portuguese, which began 
about 1514, may have determined, though it did not 
initiate, this change. 

The second volume of ‘Cathay’ contains the Travels of 
Friar Odoric of Pordenone; and the third reprints 
letters and reports of various missionary wanderers who 
travelled across Asia, extracts from Rashid-ud-Din’s 
history of the Mongols, and the ‘Recollections’ of 
Marignolli, many of which are exceedingly quaint, if not 
exactly informative. The fourth and final volume con- 
tains the Travels of Ibn Batuta, with many admirable 
comments and elucidations, and closes with the Journey 
of Benedict Goés from Agra to Cathay, undertaken by 
command of King Philip III of Portugal, in 1602, to set 
at rest sundry doubts concerning the position and 
identity of China, and to open a way for connecting the 
Christian missions already settled in that country with 
those established in India, by a daring and most difficult 
route across Afghanistan and the Pamir region into 
Eastern Turkestan. It was fitting that the distinguished 
sinologist who edited Odoric’s narrative for the 
‘Recueil de Voyages’ (tome x, 1891) should have con- 
sented to repeat the task in English for the Hakluyt 
Society. 


The above-mentioned works are among those recently 
issued by the Council, and are quoted as merely a few 
examples—as Hakluyt said of his own collection—of 


‘many rare and worthy monuments which long haue lien 
miserably scattered in mustie corners, and retchlesly hidden 
in mistic darknesse, and were very like for the greatest part 
to haue bene buried in perpetuall obliuion,’ 


but are now rendered easily accessible to readers. But 
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it may be asked, Are they so easily accessible? The 
Society prints them not for public sale, but for issue to 
its members, or—which amounts to the same thing—its 
subscribers. The answer is ‘Certainly, they are accessible,’ 
because, although those subscribers number at present 
less than six hundred, yet nearly one half of them are 
institutions or corporate bodies, such as universities and 
single colleges (50), royal, municipal, institutional, or 
public libraries (75), learned societies (33), clubs (20), 
Government departments, military and naval libraries (24). 
This circumstance not only throws open the volumes to 
readers who are not individual members of the Society, 
but shows that its aims and labours are appreciated by 
the leaders of culture and promoters of the higher 
branches of education in this and other countries, both in 
and out of Europe. 

If so many universities and single colleges find the 
Society’s volumes a necessity, how comes it, it may be 
asked, that of all our great Public Schools, in which is 
vested so weighty a responsibility for the infusion of 
patriotic and imperial sentiment and a knowledge of the 
world at large into the flower of our youth at its most 
impressionable age, only one has seen fit to devote an 
annual guinea to the publications of the Society—two 
handsome cloth-bound volumes in each year? That one, 
it is true, is Westminster, Hakluyt’s own old school. 
Yet surely these records of exploration, adventure, 
pioneer colonisation, and all the valuable information 
which they contain about men and things and heroic 
deeds in the past, supply the very best material, at first 
hand, to arouse emulation in the young, and excite a 
feeling of sympathy which is ennobling to those who 
come under its influence, and is an important education 
in itself. No public school in the kingdom which 
possesses a library can be deemed adequately equipped 
until the Society’s volumes find a place on its shelves. 
For by their means many misconceptions have been 
cleared away, greater historical accuracy has been 
secured, and the most attractive as well as generally 
useful branch of education has been purified and 
elevated. 
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Art. 6.—SHIPS’ TIMBER AND CONTRABAND OF WAR.* 


THE hyperbole of the ‘Sure Shield, in the days when 
the maritime supremacy of England was in the making, 
was based, not on the spirit of the Navy alone, but on a 
policy, widespreading in its action, of ships’ timber and 
naval stores. All that such policy implied is as vital to- 
day to the safety of the Empire as it was then, though 
the old ships which were built and maintained by it have 
sailed below the horizon. 

The principal factors then determining foreign rela- 
tions, the strength and vitality of which rested on sea- 
power, were, firstly, political, the succession to some 
thrones in Europe being of great concern to England, 
and requiring the capacity for vigorous action in distant 
seas—such were the foreign occasions of the King’s 
naval service, their outward expression the annoying 
of our enemies and the support of our honour with 
foreign Princes ; and secondly, commercial—the ordinary 
occasions of the service, and the protection of the 
estates of our trading subjects. For answering the 
former it was essential to maintain at sea capital ships, 
and for answering the latter, the ‘nimble frigats,’ in 
their full wage, victuals, supplies and repairs. 

Thus Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty, described the 
functions of the Navy in his ‘Memories,’ begun in 1679, 
three years after Parliament had resolved (March 5, 1676), 
to give to his Majesty 600,000/. for the building of 30 
ships (‘in two years, to be accounted from Midsummer 
next’), an addition to the navy royall rendering ‘the 
whole a security not unequal (ordinary providence con- 
curring) to the publick ends of it, in the maintenance of 
the Peace and Honour of the Government on Shore, and 
support of its ancient, rightful, and envy’d Title to 
Dominion at Sea’; forasmuch as 


‘in these ships rested not only that, by which the present 





* The authorities on which the writer of this article has largely availed 
himself are, Pepys’ ‘Memoirs of the Royal Navy,’ edited by J. R. Tanner ; 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva,’ 4th edition, 1776, by Dr Hunter, F.R.S. ; Hollond’s ‘ Dis- 
courses of the Navy,’ edited by J. R. Tanner; ‘ The Barham Papers,’ Navy 
Records Society ; Oppenheim’s ‘ Administration of the Navy’ ; the Records 
of the Royal Society (by courteous permission of the Council), and the 
Foreign Office Records in the Public Record Office. 
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sea-strength of England surmounted all it had ever before 
had to pretend to, and the utmost that its present woods * 
(at least within any reasonable reach of its arsenals) seem 
now able to support with materials, or its navigation with 
men; but that portion also of the same, upon which alone 
may at this day be rightfully said to rest the virtue of the 
whole, oppos’d to the no less considerable growths in the 
naval strengths of France and Holland.’ 


‘The utmost that its present woods seem now able to 
support with materials!’ Words pregnant with meaning. 
Nature herself, while man was content to fight in wooden 
ships, imposed a limitation of armaments. The supply of 
timber, so long in its growth, was not inexhaustible 
(unless Admirals and country gentlemen walked abroad 
with acorns in their pockets ft); and the forests had to 
furnish the merchants as well as Princes with ships. 
But private as well as Royal demesnes were becoming 
exhausted, in spite of ancient statutes devised for their 
preservation. Ironworks were the great destroyers of 
timber; and a statute of Elizabeth had forbidden the 
creation of any new works within 22 miles of London or 
14 of the Thames. 

In 1632, the Forests of Dean and Waltham were 
reported wasted and ruined; work in Chatham and 
Deptford yards was almost at a standstill, so great was 
the destitution of timber. Complaints of decay of timber 
and unauthorised pillage were constant. In 1651, the 
preservation of the New Forest was recommended as being 
‘one of the principal magazines of timber for shipping’ ; 
and in 1668, 11,000 acres in the Forest of Dean were 
enclosed specially for the growth of oak. 

In 1662, certain queries were addressed to the Royal 





* The call of the Navy on the forests of England was dealt with by the 
‘Quarterly Review’ in March 1813, in a review of Hunter’s edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’; April 1818, in a review of Bray’s ‘Memoirs of Evelyn’; 
October 1827, in a review of Monteith’s ‘Forester’s Guide and Profitable 
Planter’; and October 1838, in a review of Loudon’s ‘ Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain’ (ex rel. Dr Nesbit’s edition of ‘Sylva ’). 

+ Collingwood wrote in 1805, ‘If the country gentlemen do not make it 
a point to plant oaks wherever they will grow, the time will not be very 
distant when to keep our Navy we must depend entirely on captures from 
the enemy. I wish everybody thought on this subject asI do. They would 
not walk through their farms without a pocketful of acorns to drop in the 
hedge-sides, and then let them take their chance,’ 
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Society, at that time beginning its illustrious career, by 
the Commissioners of the Navy touching the preserving 
of timber; of which the first was 


‘Whether it were not advisable that His Majesty might be 
moved, now there is so great a scarcity of timber for the 
supply of his Navy, that all his forests, shaws and parks, 
which lye within 20 miles of the sea or any navigable river, 
and whose soil shall be found fit for propagating of timber 
for the service of the Navy, may be planted with oke, elme, 
ash and beachen tymber, in such manner and proportion as 
may still consist with His Majesty’s benefit and pleasure in 
his game, and whether the planting of them be not a far 
greater improvement of those lands than now is made?’ 


This and other queries, tending to further the growth of 
timber fit for shipping, were referred toa Committee. Dr 
Goddard brought in his thoughts upon the subject, and 
Dr Merret presented a collection of statutes concerning 
the same. Mr Winthrop, son of a former Governor of 
Massachusetts, and himself Governor of Connecticut, 
advocated utilising the resources of the American 
Plantations *; for there was great store of good oak 
timber for the building of ships, of spruce and fir-trees 
‘fit for masts of all sizes for ships of any burthen,’ and 
‘of that sort of pine which is called pitch-pine, of which 
tar and pitch may be made.’ Many ships had been built 
there during the last twenty years ; and there were many 
saw-mills near good harbours and navigable rivers, 
‘sufficient though there should be divers ships built at a 
time,’ and ‘ many good artists for master-workmen and 
other ordinary workmen, also caulkers, smiths, and all 
other necessary trades; and excellent accommodation 
for any artificers who should be sent out. Everything 
favoured his plan that ships should be built in America, 
and freighted with planks, knee-timbers, and masts, the 
cost not exceeding one-third of the English price. 

Mr Evelyn was desired to peruse these papers ‘and to 
add what he had of his own, digesting the sum of all into 
one paper against the next meeting.’ Which being 
done, he, on October 15, 1662, delivered ‘A discourse of 
Forest Trees, and the propagation of Timber in His 





* His paper is summarised in Birch’s ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ 
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Majesty’s Dominions,’ known in its enlarged and published 
form as ‘Sylva.’ 

The need of the Navy was not difficult to formulate : 
well-stocked forests near to navigable rivers, so that 
timber might be brought at a reasonable expense to the 
yards. But it was of almost equal importance to find 
honest purveyors. It had been necessary to issue a 
special order forbidding even the members of the Navy 
Board from trading in naval material. 

In April 1679, Charles II appointed Commissioners, 
devolving upon them ‘the execution of the whole office 
of Lord High Admiral.’ The time, Pepys thought, was 
opportune, for the state of the fleet was most satisfactory. 
The gross of the ships, 76 out of 83, were well found, and 
the residue in a condition of being thoroughly fitted for 
sea, with sea-stores, and a reserve in magazine. Of the 
thirty ships ordered by Parliament, eleven were reported 
newly launched, and ‘the remainder (all of them) under 
an assiduous prosecution upon the stocks.’ The experi- 
ment proved disastrous, owing to the incompetence of the 
Commissioners; and in May 1684, Charles resumed 
control of the Navy, assisted by his brother. An inquiry 
was ordered in January 1685/6, and discovered a most 
‘deplorable degree of calamity.’ Only 24 ships were at 
sea, ‘and the remainder greatly out of repair, with a 
magazine unequal to the occasions of the Navy.’ The 
Commissioners, after ‘the longest vacation of a Home- 
marine Peace,’ had ‘brought the Navy into a state more 
deplorable in its ships, and less relievable from its stores’ 
than had happened at the close of ‘the most expenceful 
war. Asan example of its generally evil plight, Pepys, in 
his Report to James II, pointed to the miserable state of 
the thirty ships: ‘The greatest part (without having ever 
yet look’d out of harbour) were let to sink into such 
distress through decays ... that several of them had 
been newly reported ... to lye in danger of sinking at 
their very moorings’; and some of them were wholly 
irrepairable. The time-limit of two years for building 
had been exceeded; some had taken three, some four 
years, and one more than five, so that 100/. was demanded 
by the builders for repairing her keel as she lay upon 
the stocks. The cause of this calamitous state was ‘the 
plain omission of the necessary and ordinary cautions 
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us’d for the preserving of new-built ships’; they had not 
once been graved or brought into dock. 

Those who were called on to report proved as in- 
competent as those reported on. They attributed the 
state of these ships to hastiness of building, the green- 
ness of the stuff, and the use of East-Country, that is, 
Baltic, plank. Whereupon a new Commission of Inquiry 
Was appointed; and it was no sooner opened but a 
solemn conference was held by them at the Office of 
the Navy on April 17, 1686, with all the eminent master- 
builders in the River of Thames, ‘touching the present 
condition of this kingdom in reference to Plank for 
ship-building.’ Certain ‘Inquiries’ were formulated :— 


‘ First :—How far it may be depended on; that England 
may at this day supply itself with a sufficiency of [Plank], 
for answering the Occasions both of the Merchants and His 
Majesty’s Service (in the state the Royal Navy thereof now 
is) without Foreign Help? 

‘ Resolution :—That it is in no wise to be relied on. For- 
asmuch as from the want of Plank of our own growth, and 
consequently the highness of price of what we have, the Ship- 

wrights of this Kingdom (even in our out-ports, as well as 
' in the river of Thames) have been for many years past 
driven to resort to supplys from Abroad, and are so at this 
day, to the occasioning their spending of One Hundred loads 
of forreign for every twenty of English. Besides, were our 
own stock more, the exclusion of forreign goods would soon 
render the charge of building insupportable, by raising the 
price of the Commodity to double what it is, and more, at 
the pleasure of the seller. 

‘ Second :—From whence is the best Forreign Plank under- 
stood to be brought? 

‘ Resolution :—Either out of the East-Sea from Dantzick, 
Quinborow, or Riga of the growth of Poland and Prussia, 
or from Hambrough, namely, that sort thereof, which is 
shipt from thence of the growth of Bohemia, distinguished 
by its Colour, as being much more black than the other, and 
render’d so (as is said) by its long sobbing [sopping] in the 
water, during its passage hither.’ 


The third Inquiry, ‘What proportion this forreign 
plank should bear to English?’ was answered in great 
detail. For vessels of fourscore tuns downwards ‘our 
English plank will (from the nature of the wood) last 
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longer than any forreign of the same dimensions’; but 
for ships of 300 tuns upwards ‘universal practice shows 
that the White Crown-plank of Prussia, and the fore- 
mentioned black of Bohemia, do in their durableness 
equal or rather exceed that of our English production 
of like dimensions.’ The plain reason of this was, 


‘that the forreign oak being of much quicker growth than 
ours, their trees arrive at a stature capable of yielding Plank 
of these measures [8 and 4 inch, from 26 to 40 foot long, 
meeting at 14 or 15 inches at the top-end], while they are 
yet in their sound and vigorous state of growing; whereas 
that of England advancing in its growth more slowly, arrives 
not at these dimensions, till it be come to or rather is past 
the full of its strength; 50 years sufficing for raising the 
forreign, to what the English will not be brought in 150.’ * 


East-Indiamen built of large foreign plank proved 
to be most durable, while ships built wholly of English 
stuff had perished in half the time. But where short 
stuff will serve, as ‘in laying of a gun-deck, as far as 
the three streaks next the ship’s sides,’ English plank, 
cut out of young growing timber, was to be preferred. 
Where long plank is necessary, ‘ that of forreign growth 
is for strength and duration always preferr’d.’ Other 
defects of English material were pointed out: its‘ general 
waniness, want of breadth at the top-end, and ill-method 
of conversion. The unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mission was ‘that large plank, well chosen, of the 
forreign growths before mentioned, is in its service at 
least as durable, in its cost less chargeable, and the use 
of it (through the scarcity of English) become at this 
day indispensable.’ An Order in Council was thereupon 
issued (Oct. 8, 1686) authorising the Commissioners of the 
Navy to contract for oaken plank of foreign growth. 





* A Report of the Commissioners of Land Revenue (referred to in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ article of 1838, and probably issued in 1792) gives very 
different figures : 75 to 100 years as the period at which oaks are usually 
cut for ship-building. It also furnishes the interesting statistics, that a 
74-gun ship contained about 2000 tons of timber, and would require 2000 
trees of 75 years’, or 250 of 150 years’ growth ; and, on the basis of 40 trees 
to the acre, 50 acres of the younger trees would be required to supply the 
timber for every 74-gun ship. 

Mr Dallimore of Kew Gardens is sceptical about the conclusions come 
to by the Pepys’ Commission. The modern books, even Elwes and Henry, 
and Marshall Ward, throw no light on this question. 
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The timber question involved the supply of two 
separate commodities, plank and masts. In the middle 
of the 16th century masts had been obtained from 
Danzig and the Baltic ports; the best from Riga, 18 to 
25 inches in diameter, and 70 to 80 feet long. The safe 
delivery of everything which came from the north was, 
however, imperilled by war; and the constant wars 
with France and Holland, and the doubtful attitude of 
Denmark,* led, in 1652, to two vessels being sent to 
New England to bring samples of colonial trees. It 
seems probable that Mr Winthrop’s suggestion, made 
ten years later, reinforced the result of this experiment ; 
as it would appear from correspondence, to be presently 
referred to, that gradually the yards came to depend 
solely on the colonial supply. In 1704, by an Act re- 
ferring generally to naval stores, importation was en- 
couraged by a premium of 1/. per tun; and a few years 
later, in view of the great store of trees fit for masts in 
Scotland, landowners were encouraged in the same way 
to make roads for their transport to the sea. In 1721 
a statute was passed protecting the forests of Nova 
Scotia, where there were ‘ great numbers of white pine 
trees fit for masting the Royal Navy.’t The benefit of 
this Act was felt after the American Rebellion.t 

For the supply of all other things which the Navy 
needed—generically ‘naval stores’—necessity had long 
compelled the purchase of them abroad without the 
intervention of the Council. Those of greatest im- 
portance, and, reverting to Pepys’ Report, ‘least to be 
depended upon from the market, as being (save one) all 
of forreign growth,’ were ‘hemp, pitch, tar, rosin, canvas, 
iron, oyle, and wood.’ Cordage came from Danzig and 








* A combination between Holland and Denmark might close the gates 
of the Baltic, and ‘might exclude England from free access to the tar, 
cordage, and other prime necessities for the building and rigging of her 
ships’ (Morley’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ Bk. iv, ch. 5). 

¢ The forests of the tropical Colonies do not seem to have been regu- 
larly exploited for masts or ships’ timber. There exist still in Mauritius 
traces of a ‘Chemin des Vergues,’ down which tall trees were dragged 
from the forests to Port Louis, certainly by Labourdonnais, probably by 
his English successors. Mr Paul Koenig, the present Director of Forests, 
tells me that the tree was the Tatamaka (Calophyllum inophyllum), which 
is in high repute for masting, ‘ being light, even-grained, and wind-strong.’ 
t ‘Barham Papers,’ 11, 192, 223. 
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Russia, through the medium of the Russia Company. 
The best iron came from Spain ; hemp, pitch, tar, and the 
rest from Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 

To the replenishment of the yards Pepys devoted his 
energies. The ‘proposition’ submitted by him to the 
King was that each ship should be provided with six 
months’ sea-stores ‘separately laid up and preserv’d for 
use whenever the service shall call for them,’ and that 
there should be a further reserve in magazine for 
answering the general service of the Navy. The 
Secretary’s work, which earned for him the title ‘The 
right hand of the Navy,’ resulted in ‘the obtaining of 
such an enlargement of magazines and the amassing 
therein of such a treasure of stores, as England was 
never before mistress of, nor could now have had its 
navy longer supported without.’ He could say with just 
pride that he had helped ‘to raise the navy of England 
from the lowest state of impotence to the most advanced 
step towards a lasting and solid prosperity that (all 
circumstances considered) this nation had ever seen it at.’ 

Thus, and in the several ways here indicated, were 
the foundations laid of the policy of ships’ timber and 
naval stores in its domestic application. We see it at 
work in 1704, in the statute of Anne ‘for encouraging 
the importation of naval stores from His Majesty’s 
Plantations in America,’ the preamble of which recited 
the elementary truth, that ‘the Royal Navy and the 
navigation of England, wherein, under God, the wealth, 
safety, and strength of this Kingdom is so much con- 
cerned, depends on the due supply of stores necessary 
for the same’; but they were now brought in mostly 
from foreign parts, in foreign shipping, and at exorbitant 
and arbitrary rates. There were vast tracts of land in 
the Plantations lying near the sea and upon navigable 
rivers, which might with due encouragement commodi- 
ously afford great quantities of all sorts of naval stores. 
Wherefore rewards, or premiums, on importation were 
to be paid by the Commissioners of the Navy—for tar and 
pitch, 4/7. per tun; for rosin and turpentine, 3l.; for 
hemp, 6/.; and for masts, yards, and bowsprits, 1/. per 
tun. The Navy was to have the refusal of all stores 
imported, and a penalty was imposed for destruction of 
pitch-pine or tar-trees. Tbe Act dealing with the Scotch 
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forests had also in view the manufacture of pitch, tar, 
androsin. These Acts proved very successful,* and were 
renewed in 1721, when additional encouragement was 
given to the production of hemp.f Further,‘ any sort of 
wood, plank or timber, wrought or unwrought, or goods 
commonly called Lumber,’ were to be admitted free of 
duty, except masts, yards, and bowsprits, which remained 
subject to the premium. The Acts were periodically 
continued until the American Rebellion, when the Navy 
was weighed down with the maladministration of Lord 
Sandwich, which had begun in January 1771. Pepys’ 
work was frittered away, and the evil which he fought 
once more rose triumphant. 

The severely practical recommendations of Pepys 
Commission, which, apart from the necessity of importing 
East-country plank, found a virtue in its superior merits, 
somewhat jars against the lyrical tradition which has 
enshrined the English oak in English hearts. But there 
were many who maintained that old tradition; among 
them Evelyn, who wrote that ‘the oak is above all the 
trees of the forrest absolutely necessary in naval archi- 
tecture, and that spring and toughness were the special 
qualities with which our English oak was endued. And 
Dr Hunter, who was responsible for the edition of 
‘Silva’ issued in 1776, says that ‘the common English 
oak, for shipbuilding, far excels all the kinds in the 
known world.’ Pepys himself notes that in the old Navy 
instances were known ‘where the timber had been 
standing, cut and converted, and the ship built there- 
with, and launched in six months, without having one 
plank shifted in them (but for shot) in 8 or 9 years 
after.’ In his dedication of the 4th edition to the King, 
Evelyn declared that soon after its original publication 
millions of trees had been propagated and planted ‘at 
the instigation, and by sole direction of this work’; and 
his editor, writing while the memories of the Seven Years’ 
War were fresh, added, 





* One fleet from New England brought home 6000 barrels of pitch, tar, 
and turpentine to London, in 1715 (Anderson’s ‘Origin of Commerce,’ 
II, p. 68). 

¢ The consumption of hemp in 1781 was 12,000 tons ; but in peace time 
the amount required annually was about 3000 tons. Two-thirds of what 
was grown near Petersburg came to England (‘ Barham Papers,’ 11, 220). 
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‘There is reason to believe that many of our ships which, 
in the last war, gave laws to the whole world, were con- 
structed from oaks planted at that time. The present age 
must reflect upon this with gratitude, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall be ambitious to receive from posterity the 
same acknowledgment that we, at this moment, pay to the 
memory of our virtuous ancestors.’ 


Dr Nisbet, Evelyn’s modern editor, attributes a similar 
result to the publication of Hunter’s massive quarto. It 
is a doubtful if a pleasant story, yet one very popular 
with authors. Isaac Disraeli talks of Evelyn’s ‘ triumph- 
ant oaks.’ ‘ Inquire,’ he says, ‘at the Admiralty how the 
fleets of Nelson had been constructed, and they can tell 
you that it was with the oaks that the genius of Evelyn 
planted.’ The general wastage of the forests must have 
continued after the ‘great planting’; and millions of 
trees were cut down for ‘fewel, men being ‘more 
studious to cut down than to plant.’ Evelyn tells us 
that acorns planted in hedge-rows have borne a stem of 
a foot diameter in thirty years. Pepys’ Commission sat 
twenty-four years after the appearance of ‘Sylva’; and 
had Evelyn’s trees existed, the master-builders could not 
have failed to report on so goodly a store of 


‘sapling oaks, which at Britannia’s call, 
May heave their trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty.’ 


There is no doubt, however, that the wastage continued 
unchecked. A Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1771 only touched the fringe of the danger 
when it reported that the East India Company was 
building ships far in excess of the tonnage requirements 
of their trade, and recommended the Act, passed in the 
following year, limiting their activities to the Colonies 
and India. The-evil was widespread. Dr Hunter 
recorded in 1776 that the cutting down of all kinds of 
woods ‘is become so general] that unless some effectual 
remedy be soon applied, it is more than probable that 
very little full-grown timber will be left in this island for 
the use of the ship-builder.’ He added this grave warn- 
ing: ‘The most serious and positive proofs can be 
produced that, at this very moment, the Royal Navy is 
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in want of timber. With what zeal ought we to join in 
warding off the impending danger ?’ 

The danger was even then at our‘doors; for it was in 
1776 that De Vergennes’ policy of secretly aiding the 
American rebels was definitely accepted by Louis XVI. 
France then began to collect timber and stores for 
rebuilding the fleet which was to deprive England of 
her supremacy at sea. In his article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography on the Earl of Sandwich, Sir 
J. K. Laughton says that in 1780 the dockyards were 
sinks of iniquity; but that at no time were they so 
utterly bad as during the War of American Independence. 
As a result of Sandwich’s methods, the charge of depart- 
ments was in the hands of men without qualifications : 


‘It is not to be wondered at that, when war with France 
broke out in 1778, the number of ships in the Navy was 
inadequate, and that of what there were many were not 
sea-worthy ; that the naval store-houses were empty; that 
the ships sent to America under Admiral John Byron were 
rigged with twice-laid rope; that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty and after most vexatious delay that Keppel 
got to sea with a fleet still numerically inferior to that under 
D’Orvilliers; and that on his return to Plymouth, after the 
indecisive action of 27th July there were neither masts, nor 
spars, nor rope for the necessary refitting. This was at the 
very beginning of the war, but the same want of ships and 
of stores continued throughout.’ 


The incompetence of Lord Sandwich’s administration of 
the Navy is matter of history; but for the lack of 
timber, and consequent shortage of ships, which brought 
us nearly to disaster, the nation at large is to blame. 

A year before France declared war, steps were taken 
by the Admiralty to deal with the impending shortage 
of masts. In November 1777, the Navy Board reported 
that, although the magazines were well stored, ‘ there are 
but few large masts due upon contract, and the present 
contractor apprehends there may be difficulty in providing 
further supplies.’ The Admiralty resolved that a mission 
should be sent to Russia to purchase such masts as could 
be had immediately, and to contract for a further supply ; 
and Mr Butt, one of the principal officers of Deptford 
yard, was selected ; and, in requesting Lord Suffolk’s good 
offices for him, Lord Sandwich added, ‘ for tho’, thank God, 
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we have a large store in hand, as our intercourse with 
America, which was our sole dependance, is cut off, it is 
absolutely incumbent on us to look forward and to 
provide ourselves in time from another quarter.’ Butt’s 
instructions were to visit Berlin, Danzig, Memel, Riga, 
St Petersburg, and any other places he thought advisable, 


‘to ascertain whether there are any timber trees upon the 
continent of Europe, of sufficient diameter to form masts 
(without piecing) for large ships of war, and so selected as. to 
be a merchantable commodity, capable of being brought 
within our contracts for the supply of His Majesty’s Navy.’ 


Butt’s report has unfortunately not been preserved ; 
but in May 1785 Sir Charles Middleton reported that 
the stock in hand of masts was very large, though many, 
but probably not all, had come from Nova Scotia. The 
French, waiting to declare war as soon as they were 
ready, were already in the market. In July 1776, it was 
known that they had 


‘purchased great quantities of naval stores, and particularly 
ships’ timber from Riga, and from that part of Poland of 
which His Prussian Majesty lately took possession; and this 
circumstance, added to the frequent visits which the Prussian 
Minister in Paris has lately made to M. de Maurepas, has 
given rise to the report that a Treaty of Commerce is in 
agitation between the Courts of Versailles and Berlin, in 
which the latter will stipulate to furnish France with a 
certain quantity of bois de construction,’ 


The anxiety consequent on the shortage of timber 
continued throughout the French Wars. The evidence 
given before the Commissioners of Land Revenue in 
1791 was the same as had been given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1771; and in 1796 the position 
does not appear to have improved. In 1810 Lord 
Melville, who had himself been at the Admiralty, wrote 
a long letter to Mr Perceval, referring to the apathy in 
the matter of planting oaks during the last forty years, 
and emphasising the general alarm. 


The development of a foreign, in aid of the domestic, 
policy must now be briefly traced. The demands of the 
dockyards beiny far in excess of the home supply, there 
developed a trade with foreign countries. The parties 
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to the contracts on which this trade was based were: on 
the one side, the purchasing Government, acting through, 
or as the above correspondence shows, on behalf of, its 
contractors; and on the other, the vendor, an individual 
merchant; in the case of naval stores, the ships’ 
chandlers; of timber, the owners of private forests. 

It is not probable that timber from State forests 
would be available for foreign Governments, for the 
navy of the smallest maritime Power was Royal, and its 
upkeep would, as in England, be primarily dependent on 
the Royal forests. Moreover, the fulfilment of contracts 
with foreign States for the supply of State timber might, 
in the event of war, give rise to awkward questions of 
neutrality. Frederick the Great, following bis tradi- 
tional practice of playing off France against England, 
would not be affected by such considerations. But this 
trade, even in peace, would need protection, e.g. from 
excessive export duties, or arbitrary interference by the 
Government; and this would be sought by means of 
commercial treaties. These treaties are alliances for the 
limited purposes of commerce ; but they prepare the way 
for political alliances. The necessity of the State is the 
mother of its policy ; and thus gradually England’s policy 
of ships’ timber and naval stores, in its external develop- 
ment, took shape. In Fox’s words, ‘alliances with the 
Northern Powers,’ the great storehouses of ships’ timber 
and naval stores, ‘ever have been, and ever will be, the 
system of every enlightened Englishman.’ 

The rivalry between France and England to place 
contracts for Prussian timber brings us to the mani- 
festation of English policy in time of war; and we get 
at once to the heart of the controversy which raged in 
all the great wars. For, some thirty years before, 
Frederick sought to maintain, by many devious means, 
that ships’ timber and naval stores were not contraband 
by the Law of Nature, on which the Law of Nations 
was based. This position, consistently maintained through 
the second half of the 18th century, still finds supporters. 
In a modern German work,* the authors assert that in 
seizing these cargoes in Prussian ships in 1744-48, 
England gave a very wide extension to the conception 





* ‘Preussische Staatsschriften,’ Berlin, 1885. 
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of contraband. There never was any question that in 
its true conception ‘contraband’ was synonymous with 
‘munitions of war’; but England maintained that ships’ 
timber and naval stores came within the meaning of 
that term, for the simple reason that war at sea could 
not be carried on without them. 

It is strange that a question apparently so elementary 
should have given rise to such fierce debate. Space will 
only allow me to deal with it broadly, though I hope 
clearly. Rutherford, in his ‘ Institutes, puts the matter 
in a nutshell thus: 


‘Where a war is carried on by sea as well as by land, not 
only ships of war which are already built, but the materials 
for building or repairing of ships, will come under the notion 
of warlike stores.’ 


The definition of contraband adopted in the Jay Treaty 
in 1794 included ‘timber for ship-building, tar and rosin, 
copper in sheets, sails, hemp and cordage, and generally 
whatever may serve directly to the equipment of vessels, 
unwrought iron and fir planks only excepted.’ 

In defending this article against the attacks of 


Jefferson and his party, Alexander Hamilton * adopted 
Rutherford’s view as ‘a precise idea, and, it must be 
confessed, not an irrational one.’ And he added 


‘In wars between maritime nations . . . whose dominions 
cannot be attacked or defended without a superiority in 
naval strength, who moreover possess distant territories, the 
protection and commercial advantages of which depend on 
the existence and support of navies, it is difficult to maintain 
that it is against reason or against those principles which 
regulate the description of contraband, to consider as such 
the materials which appertain to the construction and equip- 
ment of ships.’ 


Timber serves a double use—for houses as well as 
ships—hence the emphasis on ships’ timber. But there 
were merchant ships as well as men-of-war; and this 
difficulty the English Prize Courts solved in a practical 
and equitable manner. Enemy destination, as the test 
of contraband, was held to be satisfied only when timber 
was going to a port of naval construction exclusively 
used for the building of warships. 





* In the 33rd ‘Camillus’ letter. 
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In maintaining her view of the law of the sea, 
England did not deny that what she seized on its way 
to the enemy, the enemy might seize on its way to her 
own ports—if he could. That her superiority at sea 
gave her the advantage could not affect the soundness 
of the principle. So long as timber and stores are 
contraband, the neutral carries them subject to the risk 
of seizure; and the advantage lies with the stronger 
belligerent at sea, who can not only seize cargoes going 
to his adversary, but protect those coming to his own 
ports. But once declare them to be not contraband, the 
advantage of superiority at sea passes away, and the 
weaker belligerent gets on more equal terms, the neutral 
profits increasing accordingly. Hence the perpetual 
struggle to include stores in the free list. This has been 
true of all our wars with France; it was specially true 
when she joined the American colonists, with the avowed 
object of reducing England to the position of a second- 
rate Power. 

The policy advocated by De Vergennes in 1776 was to 
raise the effective forces of France and Spain ‘ au niveau 


de leur puissance réelle’; and even Turgot thought it 
necessary 


‘rétablir sans éclat nos forces militaires, remplir nos maga- 
sins, réparer nos vaisseaux, nous mettre en état d’armer 
promptement, lorsqu’il en sera besoin, une escadre & Toulon, 
et successivement une a Brest, pendant que l’Espagne en 
armerait une a Ferol.’ 


When, two years later, war was declared and England 
was free to confiscate naval stores in Dutch ships, 
M. de Sartine, Secretary for the Marine, wrote to 
Vergennes, ‘Si les Anglais prennent les neutres, nos 
approvisionnements pour l’année prochaine seront in- 
terceptés; vous jugez du mal que cela nous fera.’ Dr 
Fauchille, in his work on the Armed Neutralities, thus 
sums up the situation : 


‘C’était pour la France l’unique moyen d’assurer Il’appro- 
visionnement de ses ports et l’entretien de sa marine, con- 
ditions indispensables au soutien de la guerre navale contre 
l’Angleterre. La France ne trouvait pas en elle-méme les 
matériaux essentiels pour la navigation—seule, elle n’aurait 
pu importer toutes les choses nécessaires. .. . II fallait done 
recourir & l’étranger.’ 
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The Archives bristle with similar statements. The 
syllogism is already complete: war at sea cannot be 
carried on without ships maintained and equipped in 
full fighting efficiency; and this cannot be done by 
either belligerent without ships’ timber and naval stores. 
No country can of itself provide all that those terms 
connote, but must buy them from the neutrals ; therefore 
all those things which are essential to war at sea are 
‘munitions of war,’ and contraband. 

Let us be rid of technicalities, and state the case in 
simplest terms. On the one side, the deliberate intention 
to wrest the sovereignty of the seas from England; on 
the other, the assertion that timber for building and 
repair of ships, and stores for their efficient maintenance, 
were munitions of war, because they were as essential 
to the carrying out of that intention as for defeating it. 
And yet it was gravely contended that timber and stores 
were not contraband ! 

The ‘Vryheid,’ seized in 1778, bound*from Riga to 
Rochefort, had a cargo of ‘71 masts of above 90 feet in 
length fit for first-rate ships of war, 12 small ditto, 
400 boat masts, 100 spars, and 2,900 deals.’ The fleet 
of Swedish merchantmen, seized in 1798, of which the 
‘Maria’ was one, were carrying pitch, tar, hemp, deals, 
and iron to the ports of France. Such seizures, like 
those in Prussian ships in 1744-48, struck at the root 
of the enemy’s naval preparations; and some way had 
to be found to get rid of England’s obduracy. One 
way was to denounce her as the ‘Tyrant of the Seas.’ 
But hard.words free no cargoes, and it was necessary 
to devise something which, if possible, could be set up 
as a principle. And thus many curious doctrines made 
their appearance, among them these: (a) that neutrals 
had a right to carry enemy property free from seizure, 
except contraband; so that, if the definition of con- 
traband could have been limited, the ‘trade in timber 
and stores would escape molestation; (b) that to visit 
and search a neutral vessel was an ‘insult’ to its flag, 
and that its papers were conclusive as to the nature of 
its cargo; the statement ‘no contraband on board’ would 
then have been governed by the neutral’s own inter- 
pretation of the term, which excluded timber and 
stores; (c) that this right of the neutral might be 
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enforced by an escort of war-ships; a challenge which, 
unless they were met by a larger fleet, would force the 
cargoes through the perils of the Straits; (d) that 
neutral merchant ships are part of the neutral territory 
—which merely stated the flag contention in a more 
untrue manner ; (e) that ‘ private property’ was immune 
at sea—a larger and more specious doctrine, much 
insisted on by Bonaparte, which, if adopted, would have 
got rid of the necessity for defining contraband altogether. 
Thus, by every means which sophistry could devise, it 
was attempted to get timber and stores safely to the 
enemy dockyards. Here, then, is the first reason for 
keeping the old policy alive to-day; it emphasises the 
true intent of those doctrines which still appeal to the 
humanitarian, the commercialist, and the philosophic- 
radical, almost as strongly as to the enemy and the. 
neutral. 

There was one other ingenious argument: that 
contraband, being munitions of war, meant articles 
just as they were used in war, and not the materials 
of which they were made. In one of the propaganda 
pamphlets issued by Frederick the Great’s lawyers in 
1753, under the pseudonym of a ‘Burgomaster of 
Middelburg,’* this contention was tentatively put 
forward : 


‘En général les traités ne mettent au rang des marchand- 
ises de contrebande que les munitions de guerre; c’est a dire, 
les choses faites ou fabriquées, et non les matiéres qui servent 
& les faire. Telle est la régle commune.’ 


True, the rule had sometimes been departed from, 
as in the Treaty between Denmark and Holland of 
1701, which treated naval stores, ‘ainsi que tout ce qui 
sert & ITéquipement des vaisseaux, as contraband. 
But what a prodigious reduction this involved in the 
commerce of Denmark! With France and Spain it 
would be ruined. Such agreements were ‘bizarres, et 
contraires au droit naturel. ‘Voila,’ the author 
exclaims, ‘ou. conduisent des dispositions contraires au 





* ‘Lettre d’un Bourguemaitre de Middelbourg 4 un Bourguemajitre 
d’Amsterdam, sur le differens entre les Rois d’Angleterre et de Prusse; 
traduit du Hollandais’; published at the Hague, June 1753. 


Vol. 236.—No, 468. H 
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droit commun!’ Set against this contention the argu- 
ment on which the ‘policy of ships’ timber’ was based, 
and it crumbles away. Plank and masts, hemp and 
stores of all kinds were the materials with which ships 
were built and kept afloat; they must therefore be 
affected by the contraband quality of the entire ship. 
What is true of the whole must be true of the part; for 
were it otherwise, then, as Sir James Marriott said in 
the case of the ‘ Vryheid’: 


‘If one Dutch ship carries masts, another anchors, another 
sails, another a ship’s frame (and such there is now taken, 
of size for a 70-gun ship), a whole fleet may go by detail from 
Holland for the King of France’s service.’ 


Here, then, is the underlying principle: that materials 
or ingredients of contraband articles are themselves 
contraband, subject only to the general rule of ‘enemy 
destination ’; in this case more precisely defined to be— 
destined to the construction, or manufacture, of the 
article of contraband. 

The opposite principle, however, in part persisted up 
to the time of the last discussion on maritime law. The 
Declaration of London, adopting the list of contraband 
agreed to at the Second Hague Conference, included the 
‘distinctive component parts’ of certain things them- 
selves declared to be contraband, as of arms and pro- 
jectiles, but did not include the materials of which 

‘powder and explosives’ are composed.* It is unneces- 
sary now to examine the reasons which led the Con- 
ference to adopt this narrow view; suffice it to say that 
during the late war, after a few revisions of the list of 
contraband, this item was added on Dec. 23, 1914, 
‘Ingredients of explosives, viz... .,’ altered on Oct. 14, 
1915, to ‘ Materials used in the manufacture of explosives, 
including ... How great a part this broad definition 
played in the ultimate victory need not be emphasised. 

The disappearance of wooden ships probably enabled 
the British Government to rest content with the item 





* It is interesting to note that in the Memorandum of the United States 
it was suggested that ‘munitions et explosifs de toutes sortes et les 
éléments dont ces corps se composent’ should be included ; and some other 
nations put forward similar suggestions. 
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‘ Warships, including boats and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts of such a nature that they can only be used 
on a vessel of war’; but, though the fundamental 
principle of the old policy may have been temporarily 
overshadowed by the desire of the Government of that 
day to bring about the total abolition of contraband, the 
necessities of war almost immediately compelled a recog- 
nition of the fact that ingredients are of as much assist- 
ance to the enemy as the manufactured article. 

So great, as I have traced them, through all its story, 
were the difficulties which the spirit of the Navy has 
had to contend with, so great was the spirit which over- 
came them, the endurance with which it triumphed over 
all the perils which have encompassed it; of which the 
peril of the enemy was not the greatest, nor the peril of 
the neutral the most insidious. The greater perils came 
from the country itself—of pilfering by all and sundry, 
so that whole houses were built of ‘ chips’; of peculation 
by dishonest purveyors, so that all made fortunes; of 
party, which set the incompetent in the place of the 
competent, and of consequent maladministration ; of the 
weevil in the biscuit, and of salted beef ‘ blue and white 
mouldy,’ which led to the cat; of mutiny, which led to 
the yard-arm; of Commissions without number, and 
reports that always told the same story, lack of oak- 
timber and stores; of spasmodic plantings urged by the 
student’s eloquence, which succumbed to consistent 
pillage; of individual profit always preferred to the 
safety of the State—and yet, through it all, the spirit 
has prevailed, by its ‘native spring and toughness’ 
which, perchance, it has borrowed from the English oak 
—the spirit which has given to England the command of 
the sea. The command does not rest merely on numbers 
of big ships, and numbers of their crews, but on the 
spirit behind them. The Navy has in its charge the 
Peace and Safety of the Empire. Now it has accepted 
the larger doctrine, which has its origin in the times 
when it chased the pirates from the Narrow Seas, that 
the command carries with it an even greater obligation, 
to stand for the Peace of the World. 


F. T. Praagort. 
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Art. 7.—THE ‘ENGLISH’ POEMS OF MAURICE HEW- 
LETT. 


1. The Song of the Plow. Being the English Chronicle. 
Heinemann, 1916. 

2. The Village Wife’s Lament. Secker, 1918. 

3. Flowers in the Grass (Wiltshire Plainsong). Constable, 
1920. 


For many years narrative poetry in this country has 
been neglected for lyrical poetry, the best work of the 
present generation having taken quite naturally a lyric 
form for reasons which it would be interesting to ponder 
and very difficult to determine. One reason may be 
postulated, a reason founded in the movement and 
psychology of the time—that the burdens which oppress 
the minds of men have driven them into seeking means 
of escape ; and hence there have been sudden aspirations 
and upleapings in which temporal bonds are broken or 
forgotten, and the imagination moves entranced in a 
world of its unique creation, knowing no music but that 
of its own voice and wings, and no constraint but that of 
loyalty to its own severe though uncodified law. The 
narrative tradition of English poetry died a lingering, 
certain death in the immense collection of Tennyson’s 
verse, for Swinburne’s narratives were but extravagant 
lyrics; and, when English poetry revived and spoke once 
more of obstinate questionings or questionings put by, 
the lyric form triumphed and narrative was reserved for 
the inferiorities of prose minds that hankered after 
verse. The sombre imaginations of Mr Thomas Hardy 
had for many many years found expression in prose 
narrative, but when the custom of prose gave place at 
length to the instinct of verse, it was not narrative but 
lyrical verse that became his best medium; for even the 
too-sardonic meditations and tart gibes—such as seem, 
in ‘Satires of Circumstance, to have little of the 
maturity and nothing of the serenity of art—do not fall 
into a patient discovery of incident and character, but 
are set forth nakedly as unrelated incidents. It is true 
that we have been asked to admire certain other brisk 
recitals of incident by other authors, but they are 
palpably inferior efforts and meant merely to please a 
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reader quickly tired by serious things. They hardly 
affect the suggestion now put forward which, in terms of 
scientific cacophony, may be stated as the neglect of the 
objective for the subjective, in the poetry of the present 
generation. 

It is because the chief recent attempt at a narrative 
in verse has: been overlooked that the reader is now 
‘ asked to consider certain poems by Mr Maurice Hewlett ; 
and it may seem strange to speak of any of Mr Hewlett’s 
work as having been overlooked when it is remembered 
that he is one of the most widely welcomed of modern 
novelists, an essayist of a singular quality, and a poet 
whose verse on classical themes has commanded respect 
without winning a very prompt affection. But the very 
variety of interest is itself a possible hindrance to the 
appreciation of the rarest aspect of Mr Hewlett’s genius. 
Other men have written admirable romances, others 
have achieved at least an equal intimacy in essays, and 
others again have recast ancient myths in modern shape ; 
but it is Mr Hewlett’s praise that he has done something 
better than his best in these forms. Nor is it a question 
of form alone, for the poems we are now to look at have 
another distinction; a distinction inherent in their 
subject and in the manner of presenting that subject to . 
readers ready to welcome it, if only the true character 
and scope of the poems be recognised. 

They are poems, then, of a completely English 
character, presenting their theme with the frankness and 
urgency of a gospel or a political tract, yet never wholly 
denying their imaginative origin. There is a great deal 
of poetry, from Chaucer’s to Meredith’s, in which the 
English landscape is rendered with imaginative fondness 
and fidelity ; and no lover of the native country, or of 
native poetry, can fail to perceive in greater and lesser 
English poets alike—in Shakespeare and Pope, Keats 
and Marvell, Milton and Mr Bridges—not simply the 
affection but also the very features of the land itself, the 
special quality of hills and hedge-rows and streams and 
woods, which these poets have mysteriously evoked, 
renewed and re-inspired. How large a part the English 
landscape has taken in forming the English spirit, we 
who are naturally intimate with both cannot easily 
decide; but the long experience of the war, with its 
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memories of painful exile and reverting desire, has 
helped us to apprehend a little consciously, perhaps, the 
strength of this most ancient of affinities. Keats, when 
he wrote ‘ Endymion,’ was unaware of any desire but the 
desire to approach or create beauty, his own passion 
turning quite simply to the simplest and subtlest obser- 
vation of the beauty of woods and meadows; but in his 
relation of all that he thus discovered he achieved some- 
thing beyond his own intention, creating an image of 
the physical and spiritual character of the English land- 
scape as surely as did Constable in another medium, or 
any water-colourist of the great age. And Keats is but 
one of a score of instances, which it would be easy and 
delightful to recount, of the same imaginative loyalty 
and creativeness. 

Hitherto, however, there has been a singular deficiency 
in all this activity. The image thus reflected, or the 
landscape thus presented, has been strangely silent or 
solitary ; it has been strangely unhistoried. Birds’ voices 
are heard there but not men’s; cattle are seen moving, 
but not labourers; spiritual visions sweep the hills, but 
visions of the human past have seldom been recorded. 
It is as though trees were more enduring than men, 
thoughts more significant than actions, dreams of the 
future more potent than continuous memories of the 
past. The physical character of their native landscape 
has entered deeply into the English poets, and their 
apprehension of it has become half mystical; until at 
length it might be said that their primary power is 
manifest in a lyrical meditation upon the beauty of the 
English country, and the imaginative exaltation of that 
beauty into a pure spiritual aura. 

I do not suggest this as a fault but as a special feature 
of English poetry, and I pass on to another suggestion— 
that Mr Hewlett is the most eminent if not quite the 
only one of modern poets by whom this tradition has 
been broken, in his return to an older tradition. ‘The 
Song of the Plow,’ his longest and finest poem, does not 
lack the sudden lyricism of landscape beautifully 
rendered, but it is not to this that his powers are most 
freely given. He calls his poem the English chronicle, 
and himself suggests that his point of view is novel, 
showing it succinctly in the briefest of ‘arguments’: 
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‘A certain man, being in bondage to a proud Conqueror, 
maintained his customs, nourisht his virtues, obeyed his 
tyrants, and at the end of a thousand years found himself 
worse off than he was in the beginning of his servitude. He 
then lifted his head, lookt his master in the face, and his 
chains fell off him.’ 


Expanding the argument, he points out that this 
country holds two classes of persons, a governing class 
and a governed class; and he sees these, indeed, not 
simply as separate classes but as separate nations. He 
does not mean this politically, but emphasises the dis- 
tinction in saying that by race the governed are British, 
with a strong English mixture of blood, while the 
governing race is even yet preponderatingly Latin- 
French with a Scandinavian admixture. All the appa- 
ratus and circumstance of government are still Norman. 

Now his poem is a passionate historical survey of the 
subordinate people from the time of the conquest by 
the Norman race, which has never ceased to be foreign 
to the governed race; and his own point of view 
throughout is that of the subordinate multitude. Indeed, 
he humorously remarks that only a sense of decorum 
forbade his entitling ‘The Song of the Plow’ by a more 
literal title—‘ The Hodgiad.’ But, although his hero is 
Hodge the conquered, he has shunned the merely 
pathetic interest which the simple annals of the poor 
might so easily sustain; and in this he is again dis- 
tinguished from such another sincere poet as Crabbe, 
whose eye was all for the individual and not in the least 
for the general. It is a somewhat odd circumstance 
that this English chronicle of a subject race should not 
have been written by an unredeemed member of that 
race; but a high intelligence and knowledge, as well as 
instinctive sympathy, were needed for the task, and it is 
not unfitting that the assertion of the rights of the 
subject race should come from one who has enjoyed 
a larger freedom than theirs. Crabbe had not the 
imaginative view of the past which is essential to this 
task, and for all his sympathy (sympathy tinctured with 
satire and always narrowly sombre) he had little but 
pity for individual griefs and no sense at all of what his 
own time was beginning to term the rights of man. 
For us to-day his poetry survives less by its human 
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sympathy than by its power of presenting landscape, 
thus maintaining, if with a sharply individual difference, 
the tradition at which we have glanced. More precisely 
it is when his sad and savage landscape is used for the 
frame of saturnine characters—characters frequently 
presented with scientific coldness and acuteness—that 
his poetry makes its strongest appeal. 

Mr Hewlett might have become another George 
Crabbe, another chronicler of village life, but for his 
nimbler spirit and larger sense of history ; for his shorter 
narrative, ‘The Village Wife’s Lament,’ shows that it is 
not because his mind is cold that the merely pathetic 
interest has been avoided in ‘The Song of the Plow.’ 
But pathos would have been an infelicity in a chronicle 
beginning : 

‘I sing the Man, I sing the Plow 
Ten centuries at work, and Thee, 
England s 


a chronicle meant to show the passing years as they 
might have appeared to Hodge himself, misty and full 
of dim rumours, with occasional remote flashes of ‘ things 
in the doing.’ It is not our author’s purpose to exclude 
the greater things in the doing, or to speak as an 
apostate of the true glories of the English achievement ; 
but all these are seen not through the eyes of king or 
cardinal or ambassador, but through the eyes of the 
humblest of subjects. 


‘IT sing the grumbled low refrain, 
The broken heartstrings’ undertones.’ 


But you may not forget that it is a poet that speaks, 
one feeling Hodge’s wrongs as his own while still 
remaining a poet; and hence this chronicle, which might 
have been unendurably desolate or unendurably dull, has 
the quality of poetry which alone may sweeten such a 
story with a touch of immortality. 


‘Yet in the village you might muse 
Under the silver evening star: 

The men, the houses, shrouded yews, 
The long church folding into the night 
Still in the holding of Saint Use 

As in days when his shrine was bright. 
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Still on his milestone, feeling the peace 

Of the level evening light, 

His stick between his gnarly knees, 

Gaffer sits in hempen smock 

With clear blue eyes for all he sees 

*Neath craggy brows like weather’d rock: 
Small white houses about a green, 

Dust behind from a homing flock ; 

Ducks on the pond’s edge nibble and preen 
Their necks; in the great elm’s heavy shade 
A dim couple, the king and queen 

Of life-to-come, young man, young maid.’ 


Constantly is the strictness of the narrative thus 
lyrically relieved, but the strictness of history is more 
closely observed. Readers will not want an assurance 
that Mr Hewlett knows a great deal of history; and his 
chronicle, though it is called a song, is quite truly a 
chronicle, beginning (after an exquisitely-stopped pre- 
lude) with the year 1066, stepping on the whole faithfully 
down to the end of the 19th century, and ending in a 
magnificent envoy of nearer and darker days. From 
Senlac to New Domesday the burden is the same, an 
undersong of oppression, labour, endurance and hope; 
the great events sweeping by like waves that draw the 
weedy depths all one way yet are themselves obscurely 
shapen by the unchanging obstacles beneath the surface. 
The events flow over—a succession of battles, ambitions, 
intrigues, laws and law-breakings; but, as they flow on, 
one giving place to another, the ancient figure of this 
epic narrative abides, slowly adding dignity to strength, 
consciousness to unconsciousness, voice to passion, and 
emerging at length, incompletely but recognisably, into 
the morning which this poet, if no other, looks upon 
with eyes teased equally by certitude and impatience. 
The great vision unfolds, at first dusky and dubious, 
clung to with obstinate faith and at last proclaimed 
with the assurance of old prophecy; and it is this clear 
visionary quality above all that makes the chronicle a 
poem, the narrative a song. Whether the vision appears 
a radiance or a mockery now, the character of the poem 
is untouched ; for that character is based, as every true 
vision and every true poem must be based, upon the 
spiritual apprehension of the poet. In 1916 it was easier 
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to share in the radiance than it is in 1921, when the 
mockery seems all that we know of hope; but the charge 
is to be made against the time, against its sickness and 
dismay, rather than against the heralds of ultimate 
strength and brightness. It is to be remembered, too, | 
that this narrative is not dramatic, nor is it concerned 
with the uprising, in our modern sense, of mass against 
class. The hero is Hodge and not an indistinguishable 
multitude, the agricultural labourer and not the in- 
dustrial serf or industrial dictator. Mr Hewlett’s interest 
is in rural England far more than in the industrial state 
of which we are all alike suddenly shocked into great 
fear. He might conceivably join with Dean Inge in 
deploring the herding of men into cities, and their 
strangely willing subdual to a social regimen of their 
own or their masters’ making ; but questions of this kind 
are not his anxiety. His affection is given, as regards 
the distant past and the present equally, to the men 
he knows—the rural workers whose fight is with the 
elements on one hand, and a far older foe than in- 
dustrialism on the other. 


Over all kings one king was supreme, ‘Immortal | 
hunger,’ that drove Hodge forth on Saint Calixtus’ day 
1066, and every day after. 


*‘ What’s to him this Dance of Death, 
Or this young man that jigs for his lord, 
Young Taillefer, as the tale saith ... 
What's it to him how the flood veers, 
Spilling on Senlac’s bare ledge? 
"Tis nine by the sun, as it appears, 
Time for nuncheon under the hedge. 
Loose your kerchief of bread and porret, 
Sit you down and cut you a wedge.’ 


The Norman Dance of Death dies away, and Hodge has | 
but changed his old lord for a new; the saints of Holy | 
Church are unchanged, and ‘ the chief of saints for work- 

day stuff’ is eternal, the saint whom Mr Hewlett smilingly 

insists is good Saint Use—Use-and-Wont or Custom, | 
kindly more than unkindly Saint as you are persuaded | 
in the notes to this poem: 


‘ Holding to him these days of dread, 
Hodge the bondman may work at ease 
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And munch at ease his leek and bread, 
Let rime or flower be on the thorn 
And English Harold alive or dead.’ 


It will be admitted that Mr Hewlett’s is a cheerful eye; 
and, little as it may recommend a serious work to say 
so, he has easily avoided a carefully nourished gloom 
and would fain see both past and future in the simplest 
morning light. There is, in truth, in his work a real 
simplicity and candour of view, an honest disdain of 
making times and things appear worse than they are, 
and a steady refusal, in spite of all untowardness, to 
affect a philosophic despair which is not in his own 
nature. 

Remarkable is the skill with which the plain facts of 
the text-books are expressed in the brief rhythms of 
Mr Hewlett’s verse. The text-book, for all that it deals 
with human affairs, can be very dull, but this verse- 
chronicle never succeeds in being dull. It must be con- 
fessed that it is not always perfectly easy reading. 
Compression of incident, curtness of phrase, oddity of 
rhythm, archaistic vocabulary, rapidity of allusion, 
startling modernity of style—these are found sometimes 
here, sometimes there, and sometimes all together; and 
thus the reading becomes at times an excitement of the 
brain as much as an unloosening of the imagination. 
Mr Hewlett’s highly individualised prose style is familiar 
to all readers—its swiftness, its masterful and whimsical 
energy, its staccato abruptness and often excessive 
emphasis—and now and then the worst as well as the 
best qualities of the prose are avdible in the more 
sensitive medium of his verse. But his faults are casual 
and not constant. He escapes that most common of 
narrative defects, languor; and, even apart from the 
lyrical upsoarings already noted, there is the abundant 
reward of felicitous and vivid verse. 

The precise form of that verse is, I believe, new in 
English poetry—the terza rima of Dante in Italian and 
of Shelley in English, abridged from a ten to an eight- 
syllable line, and written paragraphically (as blank verse 
must be written) rather than in the form of stanzas. It 
is a bold experiment, for hitherto there has not been a 
long English poem of high quality in terza rima; and, 
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though others should fail to make good use of the form, 
Mr Hewlett has certainly justified the violence with 
which he has wrenched it to his own admirable purpose, 
and diminished the elegiac gravity into which the 
decasyllabic terza rima tends to fall in English hands. 
But of technique this is more than enough, all that 
might be remarked further being the rather curious fact 
that for the recital of the plain story of Hodge and his 
masters our author should have had recourse to a new 
arrangement of a foreign verse form, instead of relying, 
as he might so lightly have done, upon traditional 
English metres. I think his invention was a wise one, 
since it is a harmony of his own mind and since by its 
means he escapes the monotony which is apt to beset a 
long narrative poem. 


I spoke a moment ago of the skill with which the 
plain facts of the text-books had been expressed in this 
quick and nervous verse; and there are certain facts, 
indeed, which in that verse assume a higher emotional 
quality than can well be suggested by the sober pacings 


of historians’ prose. To take a ready instance, the 
calamity of the Black Death is conveyed in such prose 
passages as might dutifully attempt to sustain the horror 
which was felt in 1918 when the Registrar-General’s 
statistics told the story of the influenza epidemic. 


‘In the years which followed the battle of Crecy, England, 
in common with Europe in general, was visited by the appall- 
ing pestilence known as the Black Death. It appeared in 
England in 1347 and 1848, and recurred at intervals during 
the next twenty years. So terrible was the visitation that 
in the rural districts it may be estimated from the evidence 
that not less than one-third—perhaps a full half—of the 
population was swept away. The fields were left untilled, 
and there was a terrible scarcity of food.’ 


And the advantage of the poetic method is seen when 
the full consequence of the Black Death comes to be 
remarked, for in this chronicle it is the soul’s as well as 
the body’s weariness that urges the Peasants’ Revolt, 
and a spiritual as well as a physical ease that follows the 
revolt. 
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‘ As in the woodland after rain 
The birds pipe a more liquid note, 
So rising from his fever and pain 
Tuneth good Hodge a mellower throat.’ 


True that the method is inadequate when the story 
is of Houses and Monarchs, and regrettably inadequate 
when Elizabeth’s whole reign, its immediate splendour 
and ultimate influence, are dismissed in a few lines with 
a few names; for Hodge too had his part, though Mr 
Hewlett believes that 


‘Hodge knew you not, nor guessed the alarms 
That flew about your island hold; 
He had his griefs for his own harms, 
Left to the penury and cold 
Of lessening wages, stinted room.’ 


It is our author himself who is stinting room here, 
but it is only fair to remember nevertheless that it is 
the peasant and not the prince that is his hero. In 
justification of an equally cursory treatment of the 
Stuarts and the Protector he is able to plead, in his 
admirable notes, the obliteration of the peasant during 


that anarchic time; but the reader may be excused for 
thinking that there is something too summary in the 
mere curt recapitulation, for example, of a few facts of 
Charles the Second’s reign, and a characterisation so 
formal as that of ‘the Wastrel’ whose heart was ‘as 
fond, untrue and vile as even a Stuart’s can be. The 
entire period from the death of Elizabeth to the accession 
of George the Third is compressed within six hundred 
lines, and no skill in contraction can make the result an 
adequate relation. The Revolution, for instance, had an 
inevitable influence upon social conditions, for it was in 
every sense a revolution and left nothing untouched by 
its deep-moving wave. What is lost by Mr Hewlett’s 
excessive concision, in fact, is the sense of continuity in 
change, even the sense of change itself; and, although 
this may be less a part of history than of what is loosely 
called the philosophy of history, it is a part which the 
chronicler cannot fairly ignore. Mr Hewlett contents 
himself with observing of Dutch William that he died 
‘and left us where we stood rigid in constitutional bars.’ 
Even less is vouchsafed of Queen Anne, and no word of 
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the colonial expansion which was going on all the time, 
and had a significance, both instant and distant, for 
Hodge and his lord alike. 

It is to be concluded from these ungracious cavils 
that our author is so completely possessed by a single 
aspect of his theme that the obliteration of the peasant 
which he asserts seems almost to involve a brief eclipse 
of the poet—a misadventure which I am bound to lament. 
Beautiful, then, is the quick reaction of such a passage 
as that beginning: 

‘ When winds are high and lands adust, 
And day no longer than the night, 
When grass-spears dimple the earth’s crust, 
Pricking the glebe with points of light.’ 


George Fox and Bunyan and Wesley, to whom our 
author’s impulsive homage is given, are become the 
peasant’s priests and prophets in Book 1x, of which these 
are the opening lines; and Mr Hewlett’s method is seen 
approaching its best exercise in the ardour of his contrast 
of them with ‘the high world’ of the Walpoles and the 
Gunnings, and quite at its best in the harmony of 


historic fact with the liberty of poetry in the tenth 
Book, ‘The Last Theft.’ The iniquities of Enclosure 
Acts may seem dull matter for the Muse, but what is 
not dull in Cobbett’s prose is assuredly not dull in our 
author’s indignant verse; and this Book at least is 
exempt from the defect of which I have now to speak. 

For, as the chronicle draws nearer to modern times, 
to that great glory or great disaster, the transformation 
to industrialism, it is inevitable that difficulties should 
darken the author’s path; his problem being always, I 
take it, to preserve his story as a romance and prevent 
its degradation into a verse tract, since a narrative poem 
without the touch of romance would be as a smoky 
town lacking the winnowing of the winds. It is a 
serious problem for a poet facing the stark social con- 
ditions of the 18th and 19th centuries, and it is easy 
to note passages where the dangers have pressed 
irresistibly. 

‘When Arthur Young, 
Concerned with economic ruin, 
Cried up the properties of dung 
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Which in hedg’d land your yield quadruples, 
He served the gamester and the bung, 

And had no lack of ardent pupils. 

The Open Lands must go, all said; 

This was no age for reverent scruples ; 

Saint Use-and-Wont was dying or dead.’ 


The Muse, he says, abridges all that we need not under- 
stand, and the abridgment here can hardly be too severe 
for the ends of poetry, yet easily too severe for the 
purposes of the political ‘case.’ The heading of Book x1 
is Waterloo and Peterloo, and there is far more romance 
in Waterloo than in Peterloo; but Mr Hewlett’s scheme 
demands that Peterloo shall be predominant. Hence 
there is a somewhat close and dusty air of defunct 
politicians and faded issues in this Book. Even when 
he speaks of the great figures it is with a desire to 
dismiss them quickly, as in his disdainful phrase of ‘the 
wooden Duke,’ the scorner of those who served him; 
although it is true that adoration speaks when he turns 
from Wellington to another : 


‘Happier was Nelson, whose pure flame 
Spir’d upwards one short hour supreme, 
And flashing left no shade of blame 
Upon a life spent like a dream.’ 


What; in a word, he has failed to do is to convince 
us that it is possible to treat strictly political issues in 
any manner of poetry but satirical; for the idealism 
which is so active in the earlier Books of ‘The Song of 
the Plow’ is defeated in the political murkiness of the 
18th and 19th centuries. He opens his twelfth Book 


exquisitely with: 


*O quiet land I love so well, 

And see so lovely as I roam 

By woody holt or grassy swell, 

Or where the sun strikes new-turn’d loam 
To gleaming bronze, or by the shore 
Follow the yellow’d curves of foam, 

And see the wrinkl’d sand grow frore.’ 


But can he lyricise the breaking up of the old Poor 
Law, or the tyranny of the Trade Unions, or the con- 
tentions of Free Trade and Tariff Reform? It is even 
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this and much more that he has tried, for his Muse 
believes nothing to be impossible, and even sings of 
A.D. 1851: 


‘ Yet trade goes briskly ; we grow rich 
Tho’ land lie lean and peasants dwindle ; 
Within another hemistich 
You'll hear enough your thoughts to kindle. 
They raise the Glasshouse on the green 
To hymn the triumph of the oplndle 
Over the plow.’ 


If our thoughts refuse to kindle it is from no want 
of good will, but from a mere lugubrious dampness. 
Seventy years ago our hearts might have burned within 
us, but 1921 sees us sure of nothing, suspicious of every 
triumph, and prone to lament the things once praised. 
But when Mr Hewlett himself, out of mere human 
hatred, grows satirical, he becomes more and not less 
a poet, forgetting his text and denouncing what he 
hates, ‘the copulation of original sin and the printing 
press’ that resulted in the modern newspaper. 


‘Out then, ye Dungflies, buzz and breed; 
Cozen ’em, tempt ’em, bleed ’em, flay ’em! 
We are the mongers that they need, 

Offal and carrion to purvey ’em. 

Base is the slave whom doubts deter: 

Men whisper rumours—why not bray ’em? 
“Pictures in Court—The Ha’p’ny Blur!”’ 

It is the sign of his profound sincerity that this con- 

temptuous invocation leads him at once and quite 

naturally to a sadder and fonder appeal. 


‘The land is sick and full of fears. 
And you, O hopeless, heartsick ye, 
Sick with your surfeit of salt tears 
And heritage of agony. 

What have we made of you, O Earth, 
Since of your lap you made us free?’ 


In his earlier pages Mr Hewlett has shown the life 
of the peasant as wholly divorced from the life of those 
called great, but in his later Books he shows—perhaps 
not quite intentionally but I think none the less truly— 
the gradual intermixture of lower with upper, mass 
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with class; turning the many small lights of the story 
upon the slow emergence of Hodge, and his first par- 
ticipation in the conscious life of the race. That, indeed, 
is his great theme, developed from the chaos of obscure 
beginnings into the more assured movement of our own 
time. If it be areproach to history when history becomes 
partisan and historians human, the reproach loses its 
slight sting when it is turned against a poet; and what- 
ever we have found to regret in the later Books of this 
chronicle is due rather to the intractable nature of the 
subject than to the author’s failure to keep his own eye 
and heart engaged. Not a word, however, may be 
uttered by me except in praise of the Envoy, ‘New 
Domesday.’ There he looks upon Hodge and the world 
from his intimate corner of southern England, and sees 
him called to take a part in a larger quarrel than his 
own quarrel of centuries. Hodge, he says, knew little of 
chancelleries and international wrangles, but knew one 
certain thing—‘ The mighty have oppressed the weak.’ 
I wish I had space to quote the passages which have 
moved my own mind, but it must be enough to say that 
the song rises with the event, and to add a single 
passage without comment. 
‘ As up by Kennetside I rode 

From Newbury to Savernake, 

I thought what sounds had charged her flood 

Since Norman William’s sword fell slack— 

What cheers of triumph and what groans 

This funded earth had echoed back, 

This soil made deep with English bones, 

Made rich with blood of Englishmen, 

Whose rede lies graven in the stones 

A-litter on the hillside! Then, 

Grieving the willow-border’d mead, 

Grieving the flower-haunted fen, 

The broad-eav’d farms, the nobly-treed, 

The eddying river stemm’d with mills, 

My eyes sought comfort in their need 

And found the everlasting hills 

And rested there. ... 

Then, where the forest on the ridge 

Thrusts his green shoulder to the plain, 

I saw the end of Privilege.’ 


It would be a half-excusable mistake, though still a 
Vol. 286.—No, 468, I 
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mistake, if ‘The Song of the Plow’ were to be visited 
in time to come for. the birds singing thus sweetly in 
its branches; for the attraction of such music, with its 
traditional echoes and familiar refrains, is permanent 
and irresistible. 

I have preferred, in this rapid sketch of a sketch, to 
regard ‘The Song of the Plow’ in relation to its subject 
rather than in its purely zsthetic character, but under 
each aspect it is a fruitful matter for meditation. Under 
the former, it represents the influence of a great inspira- 
tion upon a writer who, among many admirable efforts, 
has nowhere else found a theme to exercise and exalt 
his finest powers; and under the purely esthetic aspect 
it represents an attempt to widen and invigorate the 
body of native poetry by means of the intensest of 
English subjects and the most individual of English 
verse. French influence, which has been so readily 
admitted into recent English verse, and classic influences, 
which have so strongly marked Mr Hewlett’s own earlier 
poetry, are here absent ; and whatever success has been 
achieved in ‘The Song of the Plow ’—and it is consider- 
able—is a success of English poetry at once in the 
strictest and the widest sense of the term. 


‘The Village Wife’s Lament’ is a poem of another 
form and a smaller scope, but, like ‘The Song of the 
Plow, it is written to fulfil a purpose not purely and 
not at all consciously esthetic; and so it might share 
the neglect or the censure of those whose standards 
are purely esthetic. It is a dramatic ballad, and the 
author does not hold himself answerable for all that 
it expresses concerning aggressive war; but his village 
wife is made to utter thoughts which he believes 
to be common to people of her inexpressive kind. ‘If 
I know anything of village people I know this, that they 
shape their lives according to Nature, and are outraged 
to the root of their being by the frustration of Nature’s 
laws and the stultification of man’s function in the 
scheme of things.’ It is, then, a poet’s business to 
divine the inarticulate, the thoughts which lie too deep 
for syllabling ; and such an attempt is made here. 

In a recent ‘Prolegomena to the Ballad’ our author 
has stated his own attitude more plainly, saying that 
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his thoughts upon the English and Scots ballads have 
turned to what underlies the lovely poetry in them, to 
the men who made them and the people for whom they 
were made. 


‘If you can happen upon a ballad plainly composed by 
a peasant, or for a peasant audience, ... you are taken 
immediately into the heart of a deeply interesting and most 
unknown people—deeply interesting because the peasantry 
in England by birth and birthright is aboriginal; most un- 
known owing to its consistent ill-treatment or neglect by the 
ruling races here throughout history.’ 


Mr Hewlett is not a peasant, but he has boldly attempted 
to sink his own sophisticated personality (using the 
phrase as inoffensively as he has used it of Clare) into 
the simple, dumb personality of the peasant, and give it a 
tongue ; and thus ‘ The Village Wife’s Lament,’ although 
it is not folk-poetry in authorship, is poetry intended 
for the folk. Some of it the peasant might not care to 
read, although Mr Hewlett seems to believe that his 
village wife has a fondness for nature poetry such as 
only an eager, accomplished lyrist could sing; but the 
lyrical poet in Mr Hewlett will not be suppressed and 
needs must pour out pleasure for some who are not 
peasants. He is not, I believe, of those who still assert 
an expiring orthodoxy in the theory that folk-ballads 
grew mysteriously out of the communal mind, and not 
from the sudden imagination of a poet. But truly does 
he interpret the natural mind in his deliberate attempt 
at a narrative which shall be as ‘native’ as any ballad 
whose origin is distant and dark. 
The village wives watch sons and husbands marching 
off to the war: 
‘The lads go by, the colours fly, 
Drums rattle, bugles bray ; 
We only cry, Let mine not die— 
No thought for whom he slay. 
But woman bares a martyr breast, 
And herself points the flame: 
Her son, a hero or a beast, 
Will never be the same.’ 


There is the sharpest of poignance in the simple 
of other stanzas : 


12 
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‘T lookt forth from my bed 

To the cold square of the light— 
Unto God I said, 

“Show me why men must fight. 


99 


And more than all in a single quatrain in which the 
heart’s impeachment is loud : 


‘They say, let love and light be given 
So we keep Liberty : 
But I say there is no more Heaven 
If men must so be free.’ 


Is this beyond the village wife’s conception? Not so, 
answers our author, for she is ‘as one wise suddenly, 
who never understood. It is possible to dispute the 
term ‘dramatic,’ but with that one small point conceded 
I think there is no other dispute. 

Mr Hewlett has a religious mind, and in the grave 
music of his ‘ Wiltshire Plainsong’ he pleads (‘ Dedica- 
tion to the Dead’): 

‘ Let there be one found to record 
Your deeds who are content to tread 


The way of death, a nameless horde, 
Unribbon’d and unheralded.’ 


He knows that he is called to write the holy dues of 
them that fought the Holy War, for he has gained by 
everything that the dead have lost: 


‘ Chiefest to love that country more 
Which breeds such men for such a use.’ 


It is a great call, and his response in these three 
books is to subdue himself to the task and let the 
breath of common aspiration, challenge, sorrow and 
despair speak through his lips. The task is hard, for 
poetry as it has developed in England is the most 
individual and isolated of all the arts by which the 
spirit of man is expressed. In other books Mr Hewlett’s 
own style, whether of verse or prose, is bold, restless, 
assertive, provocative; but in these the theme has 
mastered him. He has heard the undertones of the 
dead as well as the humble living, and in his evocation 
of a voice he has added to the purest and oldest 
tradition of English poetry. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Art. 8—MODERN DEMOCRACIES. 


1. Modern Democracies. By James Viscount Bryce. Two 
vols. Macmillan, 1921. 


THIS is a marvellous book to have been written by a 
man of eighty-three, as fresh, clear, and vigorous as 
anything which the author set down when, more than 
fifty years ago, he opened a new aspect of medizval 
history to most English readers in his famous ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire.’ And this, his last book, is as useful 
as his first, because it helps in just the same way to 
define and clarify phrases, words, and ideas, which most 
men use as common currency without having thought 
out accurately their own conceptions expressed in those 
common terms. ‘ Republic,’ ‘monarchy,’ ‘constitution,’ 
‘equality,’ ‘justice,’ ‘religion,’ often have different mean- 
ings to different men, who fall into dispute because 
they fail to comprehend that they are not speaking 
of precisely the same things. Democracy, the catch- 
word of this book’s title, is one of the most perilous 
terms of all, because it has acquired in some countries 
associations of a social—indeed, almost of a moral— 
character, which do not accrue to it in others. 


‘Democracy (Lord Bryce explains) is supposed to be the 
product and guardian both of Equality and of Liberty, being 
so consecrated by its relationship to both as to be almost 
above criticism. Historically, no doubt, the three have been 
intimately connected—yet they are separable in theory, and 
have sometimes been separated in practice.’ 


The object of this great book is to strip democracy of 
its casual accretions of meaning, to discover its essential 
connotation, and, when it has been defined, to examine 
its strength and its weakness. Lord Bryce attacks the 
problem, as he himself owns, from the standpoint of an 
old British Liberal, reared in the atmosphere of Victorian 
party politics; but he is fully conscious that in some 
degree he is a prejudiced observer for that reason. He 
warns his readers of the fact, and once and again re- 
frains from comment where the personal element must 
influence his outlook on British policy. He would have 
preferred, as he says in his introductory chapter, that 
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the deductions as to the working of democracy in the 
United Kingdom should have been made by a French 
or an American student of world-history. 

We are bound to concede that he has made a 
strenuous and successful effort to curb his personal and 
national bias, that no one could call the book a piece 
of party propaganda, and that there is no attempt 
whatever to cloke the faults and failings of democracy. 
Indeed, many readers, British and American, of the 
more idealistic sort, will complain that they have been 
‘smitten in the house of a friend,’ that the picture of 
the developments of modern democracy is in many ways 
depressing. The author seems to slip into the position 
of one defending an imperilled cause, without that bold 
and absolute confidence in its inevitable triumph which 
every Liberal would have felt in the 19th century. The 
key-notes of his final chapters are not enthusiastic pzans 
in praise of the virtues of democracy, as might have 
been expected; but two very sober thoughts—Is there 
any other form of government which can do better for 
the world than democracy? And if democracy be ruled a 
failure, what remains for the future of mankind ? (11, 584). 
‘If the light of democracy be turned into darkness, how 
great is that darkness!’ 

The search for the essential meaning of democracy 
has to be made on a very broad survey. Lord Bryce 
sweeps his eye round all the states in which the fact 
or the theory of popular government has prevailed, from 
ancient Athens to 20th-century Chile and New Zealand. 
And when his enormous topic has been dealt with in 
chronological and regional divisions, there emerges a 
full logical analysis of the conceptions which contribute 
to, or issue from, the democratic ideal. Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, the old republican watch-words, are treated 
in a few chapters of close thinking, which fill the reader 
with unbounded gratitude to the author who has dared 
to compress so much theory into so small a compass. 

Lord Acton, as all men know, started out to write 
a history of the conception of Liberty, and failed to 
complete his task, because he tried to read every book 
bearing on human political thought which had ever 
been written. After fifty years he had not even for- 
mulated on paper a general outline of his conclusions. 
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The mere sight of the library which that great scholar 
accumulated to assist his researches explained sufficiently 
why those researches ended in nothing real. Hence the 
gratitude of the student to Lord Bryce, who has had 
the vigour and self-restraint to attempt the possible and 
the definite, and to produce chapters of moderate length, 
packed from end to end with historical deductions and 
illustrations. They can be mastered in a few hours, 
yet may serve as introductions to illimitable fields of 
inquiry. The twenty-two pages which deal with Liberty 
and Equality could hardly be bettered. 

The system by which Lord Bryce attacks his subject 
is, of course, the ‘Comparative Method,’ and, in par- 
ticular, what John Stuart Mill called, in his Logic, ‘ the 
joint method of agreement and difference. When a 
general survey has been taken of all the democratic 
states, and allowance has been made for the varying 
conditions under which each worked, there will be a 
residuum of common experiences. 


‘ After the differences between one popular government and 
another have been accounted for, the points of similarity 
which remain will be what we may call democratic human 
nature, viz. the normal or permanent habits and tendencies 
of citizens living in a democracy, and of a democratic com- 
munity as a whole. This is what we set out to discover’ 


(1, 21). 


It would be an endless task to draw up a mere list 
of democratic constitutions of all ages, after the fashion 
of the lost Book of Constitutions which Aristotle once 
compiled, and of which the section on Athens alone 
survives. What Lord Bryce has done is to select seven 
typical modern communities living, or purporting to 
live, under democratic conditions; he has examined the 
internal working of each—not merely its legislative or 
judicial organisation, but its press, its political parties, 
its attitude to religion and morality, its public opinion, 
its dealings with education, science, and art. They are 
then compared with each other, and with the ancient 
republics of the classical world—of which Athens is, 
of course, taken as the most convenient example, because 
we know so much more about it (thanks to Thucydides, 
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Aristophanes, and Plato) than about any of its con- 
temporary states. The results of the comparison emerge | 
in the weighty ‘third part’ of the book, which 
summarises the evidence and draws the conclusions— 
conclusions, as we have said above, not too cheerful for 
the enthusiastic admirer of modern progress, The fine 
flush of 19th-century idealism has passed; there remains 
only the reasoned conviction that, all forms of govern- 
ment having defects, those of democracy are less ruinous 
than those of autocracy, oligarchy, and bureaucracy—not 
to speak of Bolshevism, which combines all the worst 
failings of the other three. The general conclusion is 
not far off that at which Aristotle arrived two thousand 
two hundred and fifty years ago, when he ruled that a 
corrupt autocracy was worse than a corrupt oligarchy, 
and a corrupt oligarchy worse than a corrupt democracy, 
the last being the least hurtful of the three.* 


The seven modern state-groups whose internal con- 
ditions Lord Bryce has analysed for us, having 
personally visited every one of them, are Latin America, 
France, Switzerland, the Dominion of Canada, the 
United States, the Australian Commonwealth, and New 
Zealand. 

Latin America can in a large measure be ruled out of 
the discussion, for, although the states call themselves 
republics, and pretend to work under elaborate demo- 
cratic conditions, the majority of them are constitutional 
shams or impostures. The tropical group from Mexico 
downwards are really what an ancient Greek would 
have called ‘tyrannies,’ governed in fact by presidents 
and their pretorian guards. 


‘Military talent, or even fierce and ruthless energy without 
talent, brought men to the front, and made them, under the 
title of president, irresponsible dictators. ... This state of 
things has lasted down to our own day in most of the twenty 
republics—though of course in varying degrees. . . . Whether 
better or worse, however, and by whatever name the govern- 
ments of these states are called, none of them is a democracy’ 
(11, 215). 





* * Politics,’ Iv, § 2. 
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Nor, for the matter of that, is Brazil, where presidents, 
indeed, bulk less large, but owing to the hopeless 
ignorance of a parti-coloured proletariate, 


‘the republic is in fact an oligarchy not of land-owning 
families, like that of Chile, but of such among the richer 
citizens, whether landlords, or heads of industrial, financial, 
and commercial enterprises, as choose to occupy themselves 
in politics’ (1, p. 224). 


About the moral of Latin America there is no question, 
says Lord Bryce. Do not give a people institutions for 
which it is unripe, in the simple faith that the tool 
will give skill to the workman’s hand. Respect facts; 
man is in each country not what we wish him to be, but 
what nature and history have made him. Despite the 
heart-breaking example of Mexico, which has relapsed 
into complete anarchy after the fall of that capable 
despot, Porfirio Diaz, the commentator is not quite hope- 
less. Some states, like Argentina and Chile, have 
attained respectability and good internal governance. 
More may follow. ‘Those who understand what South 
America was under the old Spanish Viceroys, and what 
she was when she emerged from her long struggle for 
independence, will not despond of her future.’ But one 
must not go there in search of true democracy. 

The bloodstained annals of Latin America may not be 
edifying; on the other hand, they cannot be called dull. 
But those of Switzerland, the nearest approach to an 
ideal republic that the world can show, are edifying in 
the highest degree, but dull beyond compare. Happy, as 
the cynic said, is the land that has no history—and, 
from the point of view of the writer of drum-and- 
trumpet chronicles, Switzerland has had no history since 
the Sonderbund War of 1848. Her citizens, intelligent, 
public-spirited, progressive, yet cautious, have managed 
her affairs with the minimum of friction. The con- 
stitutional specialist knows her mainly as the motherland 
of those two modern democratic experiments, the 
Referendum and the so-called ‘Initiative,’ viz. the right 
of a prescribed number of the citizens to propose the 
passing of any enactment by popular vote. In Switzer- 
land herself those devices have been worked with the 
moderation and good sense that characterise Swiss 
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politics. They are used sparingly, they generally deal 
with questions in which all voters take a genuine and 
intelligent interest, and are decidedly popular institu- 
tions. It may seem strange to learn (I, 448) that they 
have reduced rather than intensified party feeling. But 
to realise what they may mean when transplanted to 
another continent, and worked recklessly by a selfish 
party machine, or even by an alliance of cranks, we have 
to turn to the American section, and to read the history 
of the Referendum and the Initiative in the state of 
Oregon and certain of its neighbours, 


‘where political associations, or interests that consider them- 
selves threatened, spend much effort and large sums in hiring 
persons to go round pressing citizens to sign, after paying 
them at the rate of five cents (2}d.) and upwards for their 
signatures. It is admitted that many sign, adding that they 
mean to vote against the proposal when it comes up. A more 
serious evil has been here and there discovered in the inser- 
tion of large numbers of forged and unreal names ; and as an 
illegible signature is not invalid, temptation to resort to this 
kind of fraud is obvious. “ Log-rolling” between the pro- 
moters of different unconnected proposals which will be 
submitted to the vote at the same time is common.... A 
grave abuse is that of trying to mislead the people by hiding 
away some important change, likely to rouse opposition, 
among other proposals likely to secure support, describing 
the contentious amendment as a section of one of the latter. 
Moreover the bills and amendments submitted are often so 
unskilfully worded as to be obscure and even self-contra- 
dictory. The citizen who goes to the poll is appalled at the 
number of issues presented to him at once. At the election 
of 1912 Oregon set no less than thirty before him, in addition 
to the names of candidates for seats in the legislation. How 
can any man, however able and earnest, give an intelligent 
vote on issues so numerous, when some of the bills are on 
technical subjects outside the range of his knowledge?’ 
(11, 155-7). 


Happy are the Swiss, who have no ‘bosses,’ no 
wealthy and corrupt party machine, very few cranks, 
and an admirable tradition of honest politics and of 
‘playing the game.’ With them a political life is not in 
the pecuniary sense a profession; it is hardly even a 
career. There is no system of insincere polemics against 
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party opponents; representatives do not inveigh against 
their colleagues, but take it for granted that they are 
acting according to their lights. There is an atmosphere 
of reciprocal respect, and the soundness of public life is 
secured by the existence of a vigilant and patriotic 
public opinion (1, 479). 

How far is this ideal, if prosaic, state of affairs the 
direct consequence of the fact that Switzerland is a 
small country, where in cantonal politics every one 
knows every one else and his worth, and in national 
politics there is neither any bitter clash between classes— 
for there are no millionaires and few poor—nor between 
religions—sectarian bitterness is forgotten—nor even 
between sections and languages? Could Swiss cantonal 
methods possibly find a scope in the heterogeneous 
cosmopolitan population of New York? Or could the 
non-party Federal Executive, which works so well at 
Berne, manage the affairs of a great colonial empire, 
like that of France or Great Britain? It is extremely 
doubtful ; in some respects we must conclude that the 
small state is the happiest, like the middle-class citizen 
of Phocylides. 


As to France, one may, as Lord Bryce shows, draw as 
depressing a picture as one pleases, and then find that 
one has misjudged a great people and its institutions. 


‘Seven years ago observers thought they saw in France a 
people torn by internal dissensions, religious and political, 
a legislature changeful and discredited, a large part of the 
people indifferent to politics, only a small fraction of the 
finest intellect of the country taking part in its politics. 
They remembered the Panama scandals, the Affaire Dreyfus, 
the absurd political adventure of General Boulanger; they 
naturally concluded that France was a decadent country, in 
which the flame of national life was flickering low. Then 
came a war more terrible than any known before. Political 
dissensions continued, political intrigues were as rife as ever: 
ministry followed ministry in quick succession. But the 
Nation rose to confront the peril that threatened its exist- 
ence, and showed that the old spirit of France had lost 
nothing of its fervour, and her soldiers nothing of their 
valour’ (I, 366). 


One may find as many detestable details in French 
political life as one pleases. The group-system in the 
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legislature, with its constant atmosphere of intrigue 
and its ever-shifting ministers ; the atmosphere of petty 
jobbing in prefectures and committee-rooms; the ran- | 
corous intolerance in religious matters with the petty | 
spying and secret dossiers that it involved down to the | 
outbreak of the war of 1914; the inequalties of the 
droit administratif—these are things on which Lord | 
Bryce has had to expatiate, as in duty bound. Yet is 
the Republic responsible ? 


‘Class-hatred, religious and anti-religious intolerance, de- 
ficient respect for personal liberty, ministerial jobbery, were 
not brought into France by democracy. They are maladies 
of long standing, heritages of the ancien régime, for which 
the Republic is responsible only so far as it has not succeeded 
in eliminating them. It is the misfortune, not the fault of 
the Republic that antagonisms are stronger than affinities’ 
(1, 355). 


And in the world crisis of 1914-18 public opinion proved 
sound ; the diseases were on the surface of the body; 
they did not affect the heart. 


Turning to the four English-speaking democracies 
beyond the seas, we find much less similarity than 
might have been expected, considering that all four 
in their early years passed through the same mill of 
the old British colonial system. Allowance must, 
of course, be made for the fact that all Canadian 
problems are complicated by the existence of the great 
French-speaking minority in Quebec, and all the pro- 
blems of the United States by the fact that they have 
served for a century as a great melting-pot into which 
much queer alien metal has been cast. American 
optimists used to think that their country could absorb 
and digest any material—even African negroes. But 
the smelting has produced very doubtful amalgams, 
especially in the larger cities. Lord Bryce traces much 
of the more unsatisfactory features of American politics 
to the existence of vast uneducated blocks of foreign- 
born proletariate, the natural prey of the ‘ boss’ and the 
‘machine.’ But Australia and New Zealand have none 
of the problems of mixed blood; and in them also— 
especially in Australia—all is not well with the state, 
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and the commentator finds much that disappoints him. 
Are the weak points the natural result of democracy, 
or of certain local conditions in each special case? 
Summing up in five lines what Lord Bryce has argued 
out in two volumes, we may conclude that, while many 
of the faults of modern democracies result from ante- 
cedent facts of origin, history, race, climate, geography, 
economics, for which a constitution cannot be held 
responsible, there remains a very large residuum of 
unsatisfactory phenomena for which democracy itself 
must take the blame. The conclusion is made certain 
when we find these faults pervading not only modern 
states but the free republics of antiquity, and noted 
down long ago by observers, like Plato and Aristotle, as 
essentially democratic failings. 

It is not, of course, the failings only for which Lord 
Bryce is in search. There are plenty of compensatory 
benefits on which he enlarges in his second volume. 
And some evils seem to be curing themselves; e.g. there 
is a well-marked and successful reaction against adminis- 
trative corruption in America, which has brought many 
men of sterling character into politics, who would not 
or could not have entered them twenty years ago. The 
splendid services of Australia to mankind during the late 
war have disproved the charge that her people were 
growing so interested in sport and strikes that they 
had no attention to spare for the greater issues of 
human life. No one will again declare her decadent, 
though they may still have to regret her want of 
interest in things intellectual, and the subservience of 
her administrations to the class-demands of a labour 
party whose policy some one summed up, as Lord Bryce 
notes (II, 258), in the simple claims, ‘More wages for 
shorter hours ; less work,and more amusement. Canada’s 
dealings with her race-problem give good evidence that 
her people by their intelligence and law-abiding habits 
are well prepared to face whatever problems the future 
may bring about, finding remedies for such defects as 
from time to time disclose themselves in her govern- 
ment. 

There is always good hope for the future when public 
opinion—real public opinion, not press opinion or party 
opinion—is sound. And in practically all of the states 
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which Lord Bryce here analyses—putting aside parts of 
Latin America—it may be said that there is a public 
opinion and a sound one, though certain happenings of 
the moment may tempt the observer to doubt its 
existence or its soundness. Democracies have not lost 
the power of recognising and admiring virtue. They 
have shown full power of discovering and respecting 
civic merit, even when embodied in a rather eccentric 
personality like that of Abraham Lincoln. They have 
shown no tendency to overlook moral defects in their 
leaders ; no man scandalous in private life or in money | 
matters can hope to maintain his leadership. The same | 
could not be said in any of the old monarchies or | 
oligarchies of earlier centuries, which could tolerate 
Walpole and Charles James Fox, Dubois and Talleyrand | 
in power. The establishment of popular freedom has 
removed, or at least diminished, many sources of fear 
or suffering which existed under more arbitrary forms 
of government. It is only in Latin America, which is 
not really democratic, and in Bolshevik Russia, which 
is only a horrible and unreal parody of democracy, that 
administrative cruelty and deliberate personal perse- 
cution of the enemies of the ruler of the moment can 
be discovered. 


If we ask what are the special drawbacks of 
democracy gua democracy, failings to be found regularly 
through all the ages, from the Athens of Plato and 
Aristophanes to Australia or the United States in the 
20th century, there is no difficulty in constructing a 
formidable list. Lord Bryce has done so in the seventy- 
second and seventy-eighth chapters of this book. 

Yet some of the usual indictments of democracy turn 
out to be ill-founded when we cast an eye down the 
annals of history. For example, democracy has been 
accused of being the parent of class-strife. But class- 
strife was as bitter in the oligarchic republics of ancient 
Greece or medizval Italy as in any democratic state. 
That monarchies are not immune from it is evident 
when we recall the Jacquerie, Wat Tyler, the Hungarian 
peasant revolt of 1513, or the German peasant revolt 
of 1524. It is equally incorrect to accuse democracy 
of intolerance greater than that to be found in other 
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constitutions, though a plausible case may be made out 
against it on the line that the craving for political 
uniformity leads to a desire to impose spiritual uniformity. 
‘The average man wishes to thrust his beliefs and his 
tastes on the minority which likes to think for itself. 
There is no tyranny so crushing as the peaceful tyranny 
of a stolid and self-satisfied multitude, because against 
it there can be no insurrection’ (11, 572). 

It is true that certain self-styled devotees of democracy 
—the Jacobins of 1793, the Bolsheviks of 1920—have 
argued that a government when installed in power 
must inculcate its principles, not only by instruction in 
schools, but by forbidding the teaching of any other 
doctrines, as likely to seduce the mind of its citizens. 
This may lead to the persecution of opinion, to the 
abolition of free speech and free printing. Putting aside 
the objection that both Jacobins and Bolsheviks really 
represent not democratic majorities but militant olig- 
archies wrongly usurping the name of ‘the People’ or 
‘the Proletariate,’ there is a more general answer to the. 
charge of intolerance. It is simply that not only demo- 
cracies, but any association of human beings who are 
absolutely sure that they are morally right and that 
their opponents are morally wrong, is only a step away 
from persecution ; to make true doctrines prevail becom- 
ing a duty, all means must be used to secure their 
victory. Hence the methods of the Spanish Inquisition 
—assuredly not a democratic institution. Intolerance 
is a general human phenomenon, common to fanatics, 
whether they call themselves kings, priests, philosophers, 
or commissars. 

Nor is it fair to accuse democracy of being the enemy 
of intellectual and artistic eminence, ‘a dull and level 
plain in which every bush is a tree,’ the craze for equality 
leading to a drab uniformity of culture, since the average 
man resents eminence of any sort. History would seem 
to show no justification for this generalisation. Art, 
letters, and science have flourished in different ages 
under governments of every sort, from autocratic 
monarchy downwards, or upwards. It is only necessary 
to quote the case of the Athenian democracy of the 
fifth century before Christ, to show the absurdity of this 
particular accusation. 
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But, putting aside unfair charges, Lord Bryce con- 
structs a sufficiently damaging catalogue of proved 
offences against democracy. One class of them proceeds 
from the self-confidence of ignorance. Possessed by the 
notion that one citizen is as good as another, democracies 
ancient and modern have never duly recognised the 
necessity for thorough knowledge and trained skill in 
those to whom they hand over by election the manifold 
functions of government. The wildest excesses of this 
kind were perhaps those to be seen in fifth-century 
Athens, where equalitarianism ran to such a ridiculous 
extreme that gradually all civil offices * were distributed | 
among the citizens by lot, and were never tenable for | 
more than a year. The Archons who served as the 
figure-head of the state, the council which was supposed 
to prepare legislation for the assembly, the committee 
which presided at that assembly, all the boards which 
supervised police, finance, public works, the chairmen 
who presided in the law courts, were all chosen by lot. 
There was no means of excluding a citizen notoriously 
deaf, purblind, slack in morals, or indelicate in money 
matters from positions of responsibility and importance. 
The obvious evils of such a system were apparently dis- 
regarded in order that every man might have his turn of 
office, and that no man might hold office so long that he 
might begin to regard himself as indispensable, or claim 
the prerogative of seniority and long experience. 

Modern democracy has never got so far on the road 
to insanity; but some of its developments are quite 
on a line with Athenian prejudices. A fine example is 
the elected judiciary of the United States. In all save 
eleven of them, the tacitly assumed theory appears to be 
that the man in the street is perfectly able to decide on 
the relative merits of lawyers and their fitness for the 
Bench, though why he should be better able to gauge 
knowledge and practical ability in such a technical 
subject as law, more than in surgery or astronomy, it 
is hard to see. The judges are chosen by popular vote 
for short periods of office, sometimes running so low as 
two years, with no certainty of re-election. Candidates 
have to stand as belonging to one of the two great | 


* But not military offices ; there even Athens drew the line. 
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political parties, and are sure to lose their judgeship if 
their party in the state is defeated at the next elections. 
But if either the Republicans or the Democrats are in a 
permanent majority in any state, the judges who belong 
to them may hope to be continued in place—with the 
consequent result that no lawyer, however eminent, who 
belongs to the other party, which is in a permanent 
minority, need ever hope to obtain judicial office. By 
another democratic foible, visible in many other countries, 
e.g. France, the salaries of the judiciary are fixed at a very 
low figure—perhaps 12001. a year in a state of several 
millions of inhabitants. 


‘No one will be surprised,’ remarks Lord Bryce, ‘at what 
is in most states the combined effect on the quality of the 
Bench of these three factors—low salaries, short terms, and 
election by a popular vote controlled by the party managers.’ 


The ablest lawyers can seldom be induced to stand, 
firstly, because candidature implies servitude to the 
professional politicians who run the party machine, 
which high-minded men will not endure; secondly, 
because the judge may be turned adrift at the end of 


a very few years by some defeat at the polls; and 
thirdly, because the successful advocate commands four 
or five times the annual income of the insecurely-seated 
occupant of the Bench. Hence the result, stated in very 
mild terms, that, 


‘taking the states as a whole, we may say that in most of 
them the judges do not enjoy the respect which ought to be 
felt for the ministers of justice, and that in some few states 
enough is known about them to justify distrust.’ 


But the United States are not the only region, nor is 
the judicature the only branch of civil administration, in 
which democratic sentiment has shown an insufficient 
sense of responsibility when offices are to be filled by 
public election. When Aristophanes presented on the 
Athenian stage Cleon and the Sausage-seller bidding 
against each other by shameless self-advertisement and 
grovelling flattery for the favour of Demos, he was 
drawing a picture for all the ages. The only difference 
required in a modern play on the same lines would be 
that each of the candidates would be displayed as owning 
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a cheap newspaper, to set forth his own merits and to 
libel his opponent. 

Another obvious demerit of democracy, mentioned by 
Lord Bryce, is an inadequate sense of the necessity for 
keeping the law, while the law exists. It may be seen no 
less in Australia, France, and the United States, than 
in those classical republics which were always violating 
the provisions of their own elaborate constitutions. In 
America it is specially evident in some states where the 
executive fails to suppress lynching and other disorders 
which are backed by local public opinion. 


‘Strike riots have been frequent in Australia, France, 
New Zealand, and to a less extent in Canada. Though such 
breaches of the law exist in all countries, they are doubtless 
more frequent and more serious when the fear of losing 
many votes by offending the strikers deters an executive 
from action’ (11, 497). 


But faulty administration of justice is often produced 
rather by the misguided mentality of the democracy 
itself than by feeble or partial conduct on the part of the 
executive or the judiciary. An obvious failing in all 
democratic states in all ages has been a liability to be 
distracted by emotional, sentimental, or pseudo-humani- 
tarian considerations from the strict administration of . 
justice. It was a common device of the defendants in 
lawsuits of ancient Greece or Rome to parade before the 
enormous juries which were trying them for such offences 
as embezzlement, assault, or forgery, pathetic groups of 
infants arrayed in black or aged parents in tears, flentem 
producere matrem, as the Roman satirist called the 
trick. And the allegation that the accused or his 
ancestors had fought at Marathon or the Metaurus was 
a safe card to play, though it had no relation to the case 
on trial. No professional lawyer would allow his 
attention to be distracted by such irrelevant facts. But 
democratic juries are made of more impressionable stuff. 
To-day, in America, as President Taft remarks : 


‘The lax administration of our criminal law is due in a 
marked degree to the prevalence of maudlin sentiment 
among the people, and to the alluring limelight in which 
the criminal walks, if only he can give a little sentimental 
colouring to his mean or sordid offence’ (11, 96), 
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For, as Lord Bryce himself puts it, 


‘There is in the United States an almost morbid sympathy 
for some classes of criminals, a sentiment frequently affect- 
ing juries, which goes on increasing if a long period has 
elapsed between crime and punishment. A conviction for 
murder, especially if there was any emotional motive present, 
is usually followed by a torrent of appeals for clemency in 
the press, and the State-Governor is besieged with letters 
and petitions demanding commutation of the sentence. 
Hardly a voice is raised on behalf of the enforcement of 
the law.’ 


This disregard for justice is influenced by the habits of a 
gutter-press which revels in giving lurid details of every 
crime, and, unless it can make a blood-curdling monster 
out of the criminal, takes the opposite line, and tries to 
represent him or her as a sympathetic and luckless 
victim of social rottenness or economic stringency. 

This tendency is as well marked in France as in 
America. Every one knows that a jury of the Seine will 
acquit any accused person, or at least grant ‘ extenuating 
circumstances, if the ingenious advocate can twist the 
assault, robbery, or murder into a ‘crime passionnel.’ 
Victor Hugo did an immense disservice to his country 
when in his poems and romances he popularised the idea 
that the criminal is a being to be pitied rather than 
hated, the unfortunate victim of poverty, ignorance, 
harsh laws, or oppressive administration. That sort of 
sentimentality—which goes back to Rousseau’s dream of 
the natural virtue of primitive man—may be out of date 
in 1920. But it is quite as demoralising to the efficient 
administration of the state if criminals are allowed to 
exploit their ‘ arboreal ancestry,’ by pleading heredity and 
uncontrollable instinct ; ‘c’était plus fort que moi,’ and so 
forth. The jury that is touched by the appeal to 
common human frailty, and acquits an embezzling clerk 
or a jealous woman who has thrown vitriol in a rival's 
face, is doing its best to encourage crime and disorganise 
society. 

Weare not unacquainted with the pleas of maudlin 
humanitarianism in Great Britain, though fortunately 
they have hitherto led to fruitless petitions by outsiders 
rather than to the demoralisation of juries. But those 
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who reflect on the ease with which 20,000 signatures may 
be obtained for the reprieve of a murderer in these days, 
or the howl which is raised in certain party circles on 
the execution of an Irish rebel, may doubt whether we 
are not following in our sedate fashion on the track 
trodden already by the French and the Americans. 


In pursuing this theme we are getting near the 
border of another democratic failing, that which may be 
called (though Lord Bryce does not, we think, use the 
actual word) the danger of ‘mob-psychology.’ It is 
generally acknowledged that the impulses and acts of a 
multitude are something quite different from those 
which would be displayed by its individual members. 
When a mob is a political body deciding the fortunes of 
a state, this fact may have no small importance. We 
are not alluding to wild explosions of hysterical mass- 
rage, such as those which made the Athenian assembly 
decree the atrocity at Mitylene, or commit the judicial 
murder of the generals who had won the battle of 
Arginusz. Nor do we refer to the corybantic proceed- 
ings of an American National Convention choosing a 
presidential candidate by means of flag-wagging, 
prancing, and systematic bellowing, in which no sane 
delegate would indulge save in the midst of a mob. 
Undoubtedly, these are typical phenomena in a democratic 
state. But they are short and exceptional, and the 
sufferers next day find themselves in a more sober mood, 
like the Athenians of B.c, 427 who counter-ordered the 
massacre at Mitylene within twenty-four hours. A 
much less transient and more dangerous failing in a 
mob, whether assembled in one place and swayed by an 
orator, as of old, or scattered over a continent and 
absorbing its demagogy through newspapers, as in these 
days, is that it is liable to be hypnotised, by constant 
bold and unscrupulous declamation and ruthless propa- 
ganda, into accepting unproved and untested party 
statements as established truths. 


‘To speak with an air of positive assurance, especially to 
a half-educated crowd already predisposed to assent, is better 
than to reason with them. A prominent statesman of our 
day on being asked by a member of his party what argu- 
ments he had better use on behalf of the cause they were 
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advocating, replied, “I sometimes think that bold assertion 
is the best kind of argument” ’ (11, 608). 


No doubt the reiteration of ‘ terminological inexacti- 
tudes’ has its nemesis in the end. ‘You may,’ as 
Abraham Lincoln observed, ‘ fool all the people for some 
of the time, and some of the people for all of the time; 
but you cannot fool all the people for all the time.’ 
But during the space for which the majority has been 
‘fooled’ there may have been one of those political 
landslides by which states have been wrecked; a party 
pledged to a ruinous policy may have been placed in 
power, or legislation with disastrous consequences put 
in operation. We cannot get over the fact that a 
democracy is more liable to be hoodwinked by suppres- 
sion of the truth, or deafened by loud and blatant self- 
advertisement than other ruling bodies—more especially 
because, as Lord Bryce owns, on page 584 of vol. uJ, 
democracies do not enlist in the service of the state 
nearly so many of their most capable or of their most 
honourable citizens as could be desired. The sordid side 


of politics frightens away the self-respecting man, who 
fears to find himself caught in the toils of a party 
machine. He has no wish to be perpetually rubbing 
elbows in the lobby with Cleon and Alcibiades, or serving 
on a financial commission with Aischines and Theramenes. 


‘Lastly, Democracy has not induced that satisfaction and 
contentment with itself which was expected. One of the 
strongest arguments used to recommend Universal Suffrage 
was that as it gave supreme power to the numerical majority, 
every section of the people would bow to that majority ... 
a resort to violence would be treason against the people and 
their sovereignty. Nevertheless in some countries governed 
under democratic constitutions revolutionary methods are 
now being applied or threatened, just as they were in the 
old days of tyrannical kings or oligarchies’ (11, 584). 


‘Direct action’ by large organised minorities, like 
the recent Triple Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and 
transport workers in Great Britain—still more the 
violent abolition of Universal Suffrage in Russia by the 
armed minority which calls itself the Proletariate, were 
things that were never foreseen by 19th-century 
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prophets when they hazarded a guess at the practical 
working of a democratic constitution. 

The list of defects is formidable—and we have not got 
to the end of it; administrative extravagance might, for 
example, ask for more notice than space allows here. But 
yet—here comes Lord Bryce’s final judgment—mankind 
must be governed somehow, unless black anarchy is to 
supervene. And the examination of autocracy, oligarchy, 
bureaucracy, leads to the conclusion that all are infinitely 
worse than democracy as practical expedients. 


‘It has achieved less than idealists of the 18th or 19th 
centuries expected; but, after all, the experiment has not 
failed—the world is now a better place than it was under 
other governments, and the faith that it may be better still 
survives. Hope, often disappointed but often renewed, is the 
anchor by which the ship that carries democracy and its 
fortunes will have to ride out the latest storm, as it has 
ridden out so many storms before. There is an Eastern 
story of a king with an uncertain temper, who desired his 
astrologer to discover from the stars when his death would 
come. The astrologer, having cast the horoscope, replied 
that he could not find the date, but had ascertained only 
this—that the king’s death would follow immediately on his 
own. So may it be said that Democracy will never perish 
till after Hope has expired.’ 


C. OMAN. 
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Art. 9—LORD HALDANE AND RELATIVITY. 


The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Haldane. Murray, 
1921. 


Ir is unfortunate that some reviews of this work have 
assumed it to be a treatise on the physical theory of 
relativity, and have concentrated in their criticisms on 
those chapters which deal specifically with Einstein’s 
work. The scope of the book is, however, far wider 
than this. It is in fact that of Knowledge itself. As 
the author states in the preface, ‘ the topics of this book 
are Knowledge itself and the relativity of reality to the 
character of Knowledge.’ 

The subjects dealt with range from science, religion, 
and art to the history of philosophy, political science, 
and law, in so far as all these fall within the content 
of Knowledge. The result has been the production of a 
somewhat bulky volume of over 400 pages. In a recent 
review a writer has criticised such voluminous works 
as the production (as Pascal said) of those who have 
not got time to write less. It is certainly true that but 
one idea runs through the whole volume, and that this 
idea could have been expressed abstractly in a fraction 
of the volume of the actual book; but, where an idea 
is new and essentially difficult to grasp, it cannot be 
adequately transmitted by abstract phraseology. The 
process of transmission which must be adopted is that 
of suggestion by setting forward the idea as it appears in 
many different forms, till at last the reader, by a process 
of generalisation, grasps the concept which the author 
wishes to transmit. This is the method Lord Haldane 
has adopted, and he has excellent precedent in the 
works of Schopenhauer, who has stated that, by his 
bulky treatise on ‘The World as Will and Idea,’ he 
intends to impart a single thought, and can find no 
shorter way of doing so. 

What Lord Haldane’s book loses in the way of pure 
logical form, it far more than makes up for by covering, 
in one comprehensive survey, a range of subjects, many 
of which lie outside the knowledge of more academic 
philosophers. The fundamental thesis is that Knowledge 
is ultimate. We cannot resolve Knowledge into other 
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terms. We cannot ask the explanation of the ‘why’ 
of Knowledge; we can only describe the ‘what’ of 
Knowledge; and, in answering this question, we find 
that the distinctions which arise in everyday life are 
distinctions which fall alike within the content of 
Knowledge. The distinction between the mind as a 
thing and the external world confronting this mind 
is a distinction which exists only for Knowledge. Sub- 
jective idealism has failed in so far as the conception 
of ‘thing’ was applied indiscriminately to the mind and 
its object. No wonder the Realists rebelled against the 
view that the object world of experience exists only for 
such a mind; and yet the Realists never succeed in 
drawing a satisfactory line between mind and the 
external world. The two are inseparably bound to- 
gether, and, treated as ‘things,’ neither can be given 
precedence to the other. The problem can be solved 
satisfactorily only by passing beyond the conception 
of ‘things, and viewing mind and externality, or subject 
and object, as distinctions produced by the activity of 
the ultimate fact of knowledge. Knowledge, in the 
sense in which Lord Haldane uses the word, is not a 
special form of individual activity, but the ultimate fact 
which must be presupposed in any inquiry into the 
nature of existence. To quote Lord Haldane: 


‘How the great fundamental fact of knowledge is to be 
_ accounted for, is a question which is constantly being raised. 
But it is inherently an irrational question, for the fact of 
knowledge is presupposed as ultimate in whatever shape 
the question is put. When we raise ,noints about how 
knowledge is put together, we are raising points about a 
foundation which our own questions presuppose for their 
possibility.’ 


The doctrine of the Relativity of Reality to Know- 
ledge is developed from this view of Knowledge. Every 
aspect of reality disclosed in Knowledge is relative to 
Knowledge itself. Our world is not made up of dis- 
connected fragments and relations but as a whole, the 
parts of which exist as relative to the whole, that is, 
to Knowledge. This basic fact manifests itself, as Lord 
Haldane shows, in every branch of Knowledge. Each 
branch abstracts from the whole only those features 
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which are relevant to the purpose of the particular 
inquiry, ignoring those other features which lie outside 
its scope. So Physics ignores beauty and emotion in 
its effort to describe the relations of natural entities 
in mechanical terms. This is a legitimate and very 
necessary process, but it inevitably necessitates that 
the Truth of Science is relative only. The price which 
Science pays for its precision and exactness is the 
relativity of the truth at which it arrives. 

The chapters in the book which deal with the 
development of Mathematics and Science, and in par- 
ticular with the physical theory of relativity, are there 
simply as showing how the general theory of relativity 
is illustrated in this particular case. Dr Whitehead’s 
books, ‘An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge’ and ‘The Concept of Nature,’ have clearly 
influenced Lord Haldane very much in his treatment 
of this subject ; and he pays a warm tribute to the value 
and originality of Dr Whitehead’s investigations. Dr 
Whitehead has protested against what he calls the 
bifurcation of nature into nature apprehended in aware- 
ness and nature which is the cause of awareness, or into 
nature as the play of molecules and radiant energy and 
nature as presented with psychic addition such as colour 
and smell to mind. To drag in mind in this way is, as he 
points out, shirking the problem of Science, which is to 
describe the relations inter se of things known abstracted 
from the bare fact that they are known. The bifurca- 
tion theory is acceptable for the simplicity it introduces, 
but, if accepted, it is a confession of failure on the part 
of Science. Lord Haldane points out that, if Dr White- 
head pushes his theory a little further, the logical result 
it that the distinction between mind and nature vanishes, 
and nature for Dr Whitehead becomes Knowledge in 
the wide sense in which our author uses the term. 
Meaning, interpretation, significance—all these things 
fall within Dr Whitehead’s world of Nature. As Lord 
Haldane says: 


‘The portal of Nature was to be bolted and barred against 
mind, but mind has apparently gone round the corner, got 
in by a back-door and taken possession of the building. 
“Events,” “recognition,” “objects”! Here we have Know- 
ledge with all its implications, and Knowledge in which the 
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“ significance” which for Prof. Whitehead is the reality of 
our experience of nature consists. I am far from complain- 
ing; I am in agreement with the author. But I feel I have 
been led by him into territory which seems not new but 
somewhat familiar to me. If we went a little further we 
might expect, and not without reason, to find that the 
boundary line between mind and nature and the entire 
distinction between them fell within Knowledge as having 
been established only by reflexion.’ 


An interesting description follows, showing how Dr 
Whitehead arrives at the Einstein Theory of Relativity, 
but from more fundamental premises than those from 
which Einstein starts. The real philosophical value of 
the physical Theory of Relativity, which Lord Haldane 
describes at some length, lies in this, that in the theory 
we have a very exact and definite application of the 
broader principle which our author is maintaining. 
Space and time, the very structure of the universe, are 
shown in themselves not to be absolute, but to be the 
relative forms in which experience is made manifest. 
Once the relativity of these apparently absolute charac- 
teristics is grasped, the relativity of other branches of 
Knowledge appears less strange. 

But the most important feature of the whole theory 
of Relativity is that it exhibits our knowledge of Nature 
as the union of subject and object or of mind and 
externality. Space and Time for the relativist are but 
the varying differentiations of the ultimate space-time 
manifold, which in itself is a pure concept or universal. 
The objective form of Space and Time which this 
assumes is relative only and existent for Knowledge 
alone. Thus, unless we are to bifurcate Nature and say 
the space-time manifold is the cause of our awareness, 
and that Space and Time are but psychic additions to 
the real causal Nature, we must admit that significance 
and meaning cannot be separated from Nature, where- 
upon Nature assumes the form of that within which 
‘mind’ and ‘ object’ fall, and is simply an aspect of what 
Lord Haldane calls Knowledge. 

/ Prof. Eddington,* as Lord Haldane shows, goes much 
further than this, and takes up the rather extreme 





* See his article on Einstein in the ‘Q. R.’ (No. 462) for January 1920. 
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subjective attitude that the external world is com- 
paratively unimportant, and that the importance of 
mind in producing the so-called laws of Nature is far 
greater than realised. Prof. Eddington uses the words, 
‘It is the mind which, by insisting on regarding only the 
things that are permanent, has actually imposed these 
laws on an indifferent world. . . . The structure cannot 
be built up without material; but the nature of the 
material is of no importance.’ 

Prof. Eddington’s views may lead him to a position 
not very different from that of Dr Whitehead, but it is 
unlikely that the latter would accept this position where, 
by treating mind as a thing, Prof. Eddington is reintro- 
ducing the bifurcation doctrine. Finally Lord Haldane 
says: 


‘ However, therefore, we look at it, the theory of relativity 
in physical measurement means this, that our measurements 
are what they are because of concepts through which know- 
ledge effects them. . . . It is through general principles, and 
not by immediate awareness in its simplicity, that we get our 
knowledge of physical nature; and the reality we discover is 
of an order in character the same as that of our knowledge 
about it.’ 


This is the basis of the doctrine of degrees of know- 
ledge, truth and reality.. What is actual discloses a 
variety of aspects. The description of each aspect gives 
knowledge only of that level or degree to which the 
aspect belongs, and the standard of truth for this level 
of knowledge is therefore only a relative seumenee é 


/It is scarcely possible to do more than refer to the 
many applications of the complete principle of relativity 
which Lord Haldane gives in considering other problems 
in other branches of knowledge. For instance, we find 
an application in his treatment of individuality. Finite 
personality is relative. It is not an absolute fact or an 
ultimate state. My friend, John Smith, is not merely 
an object of my experience. I have a deeper knowledge 
of John Smith than that of objective existence. He 
finds union with my personality in so far as both our 
personalities are relative to a greater whole. It is this 
common source or identity in difference in our modes 
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of thinking in which we find the link that makes John 
Smith more than an objective fact; and my friend 
John Smith appears to me as possessing shape and 
weight and colour and all the characteristics of a human 
body, only at a certain stage in knowledge. At a further 
stage in knowledge which includes and transcends the 
first, he is there as my friend. But it is impossible to 
do justice to such a wide theme in a few sentences. 

At a later stage in the book Lord Haldane applies 
this to problems of political science. The question, for 
instance, of whether or not such a thing as a General 
Will exists is a question which need trouble us very 
little if we realise that what is meant by General Will is 
just the common aim and purpose which evolves itself 
from the people and which rests on this identity in 
difference, on the fact that individuals are not mutually 
exclusive. True individualism is not to be found except 
where a man lives the social or group life. This identity 
of purpose is, as Lord Haldane points out, the ultimate 
basis on which sovereignty rests. Moreover the pro- 
gress in conception from human beings as mechanisms 
and then as living organisms and finally as personalities 
is an example of the different levels at which Knowledge- 
manifests itself. 

Lord Haldane’s treatment of the New Realism is of 
great interest. He exhibits it as the reaction against 
extreme forms of subjective idealism, which reaction 
takes the shape of the projection of universals into the 
non-mental world and a strenuous assertion that what 
is known is strictly non-mental and independent of the 
act of knowing. He values this reaction as bringing 
strength and vitality to philosophical research, and 
believes it to be but an oscillation in the general pro- 
gress of philosophical thought. ‘Progress takes place 
by oscillation succeeding oscillation and reaction follow- 
ing on reaction.’ 

But perhaps the most interesting chapters on the 
history of philosophy are those which trace the develop- 
ment from Berkeley and Hume through Kant after 
which we reach the parting of the ways, the one way 
giving the development from Kant through Schopen- 
hauer and Bergson, while the other gives the develop- 
ment through Hegel and the modern school of Hegelian 
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thought. The importance of Kant’s work can scarcely 
be over-emphasised; and yet Kant, not being in bitter 
earnest with the doctrine that Knowledge is foundational, 
did not push his work to its conclusion. Questions of 
the nature of the raw material of feeling and of the 
‘thing in itself’ remained open for him. The fact 
remains, however, that he changed the whole course of 
philosophical thought. Schopenhauer, looking further 
afield, concentrated on the will as the ‘key to the nature 
of every phenomenon in Nature,’ instead of pushing the 
doctrine of Knowledge to its conclusion. Will, for 
Schopenhauer, became a sort of ‘ thing initself.’ Bergson 
has followed much the same line, concentrating on 
Intuition. It remained for Hegel, pursuing the other 
line, to work out the doctrine of Knowledge in its fulness. 
No doubt his system suffers from too great rigidity. 
He attempted to demonstrate the relations of the stages 
of the real in too cut-and-dry a fashion. But, for all 
that, the essence of the doctrine of Knowledge is to be 
seen in Hegel’s works in his conception of the Idea 
realising itself in mind. 


‘Such, as I understand it, is the Hegelian view of the re- 
lation of the cosmos to the completed entirety of Knowledge, 
the Idea realising itself in mind with the combination of the 
general and particular moments in its activity. The factors 
in that activity are the abstractions of universal and 
particular. The actual is always concrete and is self-develop- 
ing experience.’ 


The influence of Aristotle on Hegel was very great, and 
the essentials of the doctrine of Knowledge are to be 
found in the works of Aristotle. Whether we accept 
the conclusions of Hegel or not, he has given us the 
method; and this is the really important feature of his 
work. 

Without rewriting the book it is impossible to 
follow Lord Haldane further in his chapters on the 
relation of the Individual to the State and of Man to 
God, and all the other principal applications of the 
degrees of knowledge which he gives. In conclusion we 
would say that, though the book is far from easy, it will 
repay any who have the patience and take the trouble 
to read it diligently. It may be that Lord Haldane is 
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not always as explicit as one might wish, but this is not 
entirely his fault. His subject is essentially a difficult 
one, and nothing can alter that fact. It is also of no use 
to pretend that his exposition of the physical theory of 
relativity is a popular account. But the theory is 
exhibited in a new and original light, and deserves study 
from any who are interested in its philosophical aspect. 
Moreover, Lord Haldane has made a successful attempt 
to explain in language intelligible to the non-mathe- 
matician some of the mathematical processes involved, 
as for example that involved in ‘Tensors.’ Those who 
have read the author’s Gifford Lectures will find that 
the thread of thought which runs through the latter 
is developed and expanded in the Reign of Relativity, 
and, as before, emphasis is laid on the necessity of de- 
scribing existence not from below upwards but from 
above downwards. 
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Art. 10.—IRELAND. 


THE problem of Ireland is still unsolved; it may even 
be said that it presents greater difficulties than at any 
previous moment since the Union. It is not our intention 
now to explore the history of Ireland, to recall ancient 
Irish grievances, or British mistakes, in the hope that a 
precise understanding of the past may provide material 
for a constructive policy for the future. History has its 
uses, without doubt, for the politician, and he is not wise 
if he neglect its warnings or its lessons. But the present 
is never exactly like the past. Tempora mutantur; and 
the conditions of Irish life, social, religious, economic, 
are so dissimilar to those of the 18th or 19th century 
that a study of history is not by itself a sufficient equip- 
ment for the difficult task of promoting peace and order 
in that sadly distracted country. What is needed by 
the reformer is knowledge of the facts, of the present 
aspirations, fears, sympathies, of the Irish people, and of 
the several sections into which they are divided. 

The first fact to be faced is the hostility to British 
rule which prevails over the larger part of Ireland. It 
is not generally understood in Britain how widespread 
this is, and how fierce are the passions which it evokes. 
To inquire into the causes of this, or to find reasons for 
its aggravation during the last twenty years, during 
which so many British statesmen have endeavoured to 
appease it by measures of social reform and British tax- 
payers have contributed so generously to the economic 
needs of Ireland, were a useless task. The plain fact is 
that, although Irishmen do not, as a rule, hate English- 
men or Scotsmen, they do hate British rule and desire 
for the future to manage their own affairs. This hatred 
of Britain we believe to be quite unreasonable; but it is 
a fact. It has been promoted by many generations of 
political agitators, and of recent years it has been 
fostered and encouraged by the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is nothing surprising in this. The priests of that 
Church are drawn, for the most part, from the ranks of 
the farmers and small shopkeepers, and they are inspired 
by the same political and racial prejudices as the people 
to whom they minister. In the 18th century, the Irish 
priest, in many cases, received part of his education on 
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the Continent ; and the larger outlook on the world which 
he thus acquired was a check upon provincialism and 
parochialism in politics. But the establishment of May- 
nooth (which received a large State grant) put an end 
_to this. For a century aspirants to the priesthood have 
been educated together at Maynooth, and they go forth 
to their work knowing nothing of any larger life, with 
all the political sentiments which they acquired at home 
intensified. It could not be otherwise. And, thus, it 
comes to pass that the spiritual guides of the majority 
of the Irish people are, for the most part, even more 
hostile to Britain than the least educated of their flock. 

It has often been said, indeed, that the Roman 
Catholic clergy, or at any rate, the bishops, are really 
not unfavourable to the British connexion, and that, 
while they have acquiesced in the politics of their people, 
they have never been Home Rulers at heart. Such a 
view is unjust to them. Men in a position of responsi- 
bility must be taken to mean what they say; and the 
members of the Irish hierarchy have, repeatedly, in 
public and in private, collectively and individually, ex- 
pressed their sympathy with ‘national’ aspirations. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that they consistently exert 
their great influence in a direction which they disap- 
prove; as it is, indeed, psychologically incredible that 
they should have been able to emancipate themselves 
from all the traditions of their childhood and their 
education. We shall return later to a consideration of 
their political action ; but at this point it is necessary to 
lay emphasis on the fact that the Irish priests have done 
more than any other class in the community to inspire 
the people with a distrust of British policy and, of late, 
to promote antagonism to British rule. Whether this 
attitude be wise or unwise is beside the point. Clergy 
and people are united in hostility to Great Britain; this 
is the first fact that must be borne in mind. 

Why has this hostility been so grievously intensified 
of late? There are several reasons, but one of the most 
significant must next be mentioned. When the Great 
War broke out, it became of the first importance to 
secure the services of Irish soldiers, and at the same 
time to quash the sedition which was brewing in Ulster. 
Ulstermen were very ready to enlist in the Armies of the 
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King, provided that they were given safeguards to pro- 
tect them against subjection to an Irish Parliament while 
their soldiers were serving in France. Mr Redmond, as 
spokesman of the Irish Nationalist Party, was equally 
anxious to secure the fighting strength of Irish recruits 
for the Empire; but he could not have hoped for any 
success in this honourable endeavour, unless those, whose 
champion he was, were promised the Home Rule for 
which they had been striving sc long. The British 
Government had little time to spare for Irish matters 
in those tremendous days, but they did their best. They 
passed a measure of Home Rule for all Ireland on 
Sept. 8, 1914, thus delighting the Nationalist party; 
while at the same time assurances were given to Ulster 
that Ulstermen would not be coerced to submit to a 
form of Government distasteful to them. Here were 
two inconsistent policies, and it only needed a short 
time for the exposure of the inconsistency. The pledge 
to Ulster was kept in the sense that Ulster understood 
it, namely, that she was not to be subjected to the pro- 
visions of the Government of Ireland Act (1914); while 
the pledge to Mr Redmond, in the sense that his fol- 
lowers understood it, namely, that the Act should apply 
to all Ireland and be put into operation after the war, 
was broken. Mr Redmond’s people understood that the 
exclusion of Ulster was only a temporary provision; the 
Ulstermen had always determined that it should be 
permanent, and—as it turned out—their view prevailed. 
It is true that the Act of 1914 pleased nobody, and that 
no one wished for it in the form in which it had been 
passed by Parliament; but it is equally true that it 
purported to be an Act of Home Rule for All Ireland, 
and that it was on the ground of this apparent recog- 
nition of Irish ‘ Nationality,’ that Nationalists like Mr 
Redmond and Mr Devlin did their utmost to obtain 
recruits for the Army. 

It is not surprising that Irish Nationalists should 
have been embittered, when they learnt that the only 
kind of Home Rule which Britain was prepared to offer 
them after the war was conditioned by the partition of 
Ireland. And to this day the great bulk of Irish 
Nationalists believe that Mr Redmond was tricked and 
their cause betrayed by the British Government which 
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refused to give what, apparently, it had promised. 
There are few in the south and west of Ireland—such 
is the lamentable fact—who will now trust the word 
of a British statesman. 

And, again. The Irish Nationalist cannot forget that 
the policy of resistance to the armed forces of the Crown, 
for which he is—very properly—punished when he is 
caught, was begun by Ulster. If the gun-running at 
Larne in April 1914 was not worthy of punishment, 
why should the gun-running at Howth in July of the 
same year have been hindered by soldiers and police? 
This was before the Great War broke upon the world, 
and before Ulstermen had shown that they were ready 
to range themselves on the side of the Allies (provided 
always that they were to be secured against government 
from Dublin). At this stage, there was no question of 
the services of Ulster to the Crown; she had shown 
herself a disloyal province, prepared to fight against 
Britain, if unwelcome decisions of the British Parlia- 
ment were forced upon her. And yet—the British 
Government neither arrested her leaders nor disbanded 
her volunteers. To be fair to the Irish Sinn Feiner (a 
hard thing for any loyalist), it is necessary to remember 
that he is, from one point of view, only resorting to the 
same policy of force and violence which Ulster adopted 
in her own interests (or her supposed interests) in 1914. 
He regards the British Government as a partisan 
government which does not measure out justice equally 
to Orangeman and Sinn Feiner, but which reserves its 
rewards for the former and its jails for the latter. This 
is not the whole of the case, by any means, nor do we 
agree with the Sinn Feiner’s conclusion ; but it is well to 
try to understand his psychology. 

Such hatreds, such want of confidence in British 
justice, were the main cause of the lamentable and 
treacherous rebellion of 1916. The Irish Volunteers 
had repudiated Mr Redmond, and the hotheads among 
them decided to throw in their lot with Germany, 
not because they loved Germany, but because they 
hated Britain. Unpractical enthusiasts who desired to 
see Ireland once more an Irish-speaking country, 
bold anarchists who desired the overthrow of the exist- 
ing social order, foolish boys who were discontented 
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because they had nothing useful to do and were 
secretly ashamed because they were not fighting in 
the Great Crusade, all conspired to set up an ‘Irish 
Republic. Many of these young men would, in the 
natural course of things, have emigrated to America or 
Australia to seek their fortunes; and the stoppage of 
emigration at the beginning of the war was the 
beginning of their discontent. Some one has compared 
the condition of Ireland in 1918 to the condition of a 
school in which for four years the Sixth Form has been 
prevented from leaving, and has remained, insubordinate 
and unhappy. There is a good deal of truth in that 
comparison ; but it does not provide a complete picture 
of the situation, inasmuch as the most dangerous party 
in Ireland in 1916 (and the same is true of 1921) was the 
party of anarchist ideals, which aimed at the destruction, 
not of the British Empire only, but of all ‘ bourgeois’ 
government. 

British politicians have been slow to recognise that 
the struggle between Irish parties during the past ten 
years has been gradually changing its form. It is not 
now, mainly or primarily, a struggle between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. Nor is it any longer a struggle 
between Home Ruler and Unionist, for the legislative 
Union of Pitt, which gave its name to the Unionist 
Party, is dead; it passed away, so soon as the Irish Act 
of 1914 was placed on the Statute Book, although pathetic 
and futile attempts have been made by the ‘ Diehards’ 
of the Irish Unionist party to keep up the pretence of a 
Unionist policy. The struggle in Ireland now is between 
those who demand complete independence for that 
island, and those who hold that, whatever powers of 
local self-government may be entrusted to an Irish 
parliament or Irish parliaments, Ireland must remain 
an integral part of the British Empire. And the advo- 
cates of an Irish Republic, in the means that they have 
adopted to carry out their purposes, have become 
responsible for a policy that is, at root, anarchic, and 
have associated themselves with revolutionaries in more 
than one quarter. 

For instance, Mr de Valera and his friends tried to 
enter into correspondence with the Russian Soviet 
Government in June 1920, and pledged themselves to 
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support in every way ‘the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic.’ Their envoy, Dr McCartan, Sinn Fein 
M.P. for King’s County, explained in a letter to de Valera 
that he would try to arrange with the Russians that 
if any of the Sinn Fein rebels were ‘murdered,’ a 
‘Britisher’ should be executed by the Russians as a 
‘reprisal.’* This precious scheme seems to have mis- 
carried, but it is interesting as showing the kind of 
alliances which the Irish Republicans desire. It is not 
likely that either arms or money have reached Ireland 
from Russia, and there is no evidence that the Russian 
Soviet Government had any desire to be associated with 
Dail Eireann ; the Irish revolutionary movement is of 
native origin, and the correspondence in question proves 
little more than the tendency of the Irish rebels to 
fraternise with socialism. In them the extremists of the 
English Labour party have found welcome allies. ‘The 
fight between the Irish people and the British Govern- 
ment is not one between two nations; it is a struggle 
between two systems of civilisation, between the feudal 
or industrial system of England and the democratic 
system on which the old civilisation of Ireland was 
built.’ This conception of ancient Irish history might 
readily be criticised ; but the passage is instructive as 
disclosing the inner meaning of the sympathy which the 
Labour party feel for Sinn Fein; it is due to their 
conviction that the Irish struggle is a struggle between 
Communism and Capitalism. 

There is, however, a more serious charge to be made 
against the Sinn Fein policy, as now pursued by the 
forces of the ‘Irish Republican Army,’ and that is, that, 
while declaring themselves to be ‘at war’ with Britain, 
they do not submit to the conventions of civilised war- 
fare. Their methods are those of the assassin, not of the 
soldier. It is sadly easy to find illustrations. 

Among the documents captured by Crown Forces in 
November last, were papers belonging to Richard Mulcahy, 
the so-called ‘ Chief of Staff’ of the Irish Republican Army. 
They included a memorandum explaining how horses 
could be given glanders by doctoring their oats, and how 





* White Paper (Cmd. 1826), reproducing documents captured in Dublin. 
t+ ‘The Watchword of Labour,’ Nov. 20, 1920. 
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the bacillus of typhoid fever could be introduced into milk 
supplied for the troops, so that British soldiers might be 
infected with that disease.* This method of warfare has 
not yet been adopted, but the Chief of Staff of the I.R.A. 
regards it as worthy of consideration. Again, in many 
instances, expanding or ‘dum-dum’ bullets have been 
used by the Irish rebels, who hold it to be quite as 
legitimate to employ them in what they term ‘war,’ as 
it would be to use them for the destruction of a man- 
eating tiger. The favourite method of killing policemen 
is to lie in ambush behind a hedge, and shoot as the 
victims pass ; the assailants being in plain clothes, not in 
uniform, and prepared if caught to swear that they are 
innocent civilians who would not think of murdering 
anybody. Bombs are flung at military lorries in the 
public thoroughfares in Dublin, with the inevitable 
consequence that harmless women and children who 
happen to be in the streets are often killed or wounded. 
The policy of ‘frightfulness’ has found very ready 
adherents in the Irish Republican Army, who have 
introduced a reign of terror into every part of Ireland 
where there is not a large garrison. Their behests are 
generally obeyed by the people, for the penalty of 
disobedience may be death, which is inflicted without 
scruple when it is deemed necessary by the heads of 
murder gangs who infest the countryside. 

These methods are the methods of assassination and 
anarchy, no regard being paid to any law of God or man 
in the endeavour to secure a ‘ victory’ for the Republican 
forces. It is to be observed that their ‘ propaganda ’ 
policy is directed with great, if unscrupulous, ability. 
The ‘Irish Bulletin’ is now published weekly in type 
script, although many efforts have been made to suppress 
it. And the ‘An t’-dglac,’ the newspaper of the extremists, 
appears regularly, it being generally believed that it is 
printed secretly in England. These publications dis- 
seminate extraordinary stories of the ‘faking’ of photo- 
graphs, and the torture and assassination of prisoners by 
British officers, which are accepted as true by large 
sections of the peasantry. Lists are published of men 





* The document is quoted in full in ‘The Administration of Ireland,’ 
by I. O. (P. Allan & Co., 1920), p. 442. 
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who have been hanged or imprisoned for serious crime, 
and it is alleged that these are among the many innocent 
victims of British savagery. In short, nothing is omitted 
which can serve to distort the facts of the situation or to 
inflame passion. It is commonly believed that one of 
the chief directors of this propaganda policy is an 
Englishman of some literary reputation, who was 
concerned in the Howth gun-running, and who for some 
reason best known to the Irish executive has been 
permitted to live in Dublin, where his house is a centre 
of treason. 

The official figures show that between Jan. 1 and 
June 11 of the present year, 322 soldiers and policemen 
have been killed and 450 wounded. Itis stated, although 
not officially, that the civilian casualties, which include 
not only members of the Irish Republican Army but 
persons who have been killed or wounded accidentally 
by stray shots, include 567 deaths for the same period. 
This is probably not far from the truth, and the figures 
show that the death roll becomes more terrible every 
week. In the week ending June 6, no less than 24 
soldiers and police were killed in Ireland. The situation 
has in many respects grown much worse since General 
Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood accepted their 
present positions in April 1920. It is right to add that 
their policy has succeeded in certain directions. Sinn 
Fein Courts are no longer held with impunity, nor do 
hunger strikers now bring the law into contempt; and 
the railway men have been compelled to do their duty 
in handling all kinds of material, including munitions of 
war. This isontheone side. On the other, the murders 
of soldiers, policemen, and loyalists occur with a more 
appalling frequency than before; and the terrorism of 
the countryside is making many parts of Ireland un- 
inhabitable for those who will not avow themselves in 
sympathy with the Irish Republican Army. 


These are the main facts of the present situation. But 
something must now be said of the principles lying behind 
the policy of repression which has failed, in the main, to 
restore order and peace. The Government has generally 
taken it for granted that Britain is not at war with 
Southern Ireland, but that all the disorder which prevails 
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is due to a comparatively small section of the population, 
who must be punished, as criminals are punished by 
every civilised community. The result of this too 
optimistic idea is that, on the one side, the Sinn Feiners 
consider themselves as at war with the military and 
police (although, as has been said, they do not restrict 
themselves by the conventions of civilised warfare) ; 
while the British soldier is told that he is not at war with 
Irish people, for the King cannot be at war with his own 
subjects, and that he must be careful not to hurt any 
unconvicted person. Hence, a ‘soldier of the Irish 
Republic,’ dressed in civilian clothes, deems himself as 
playing an honourable part when he shoots at a street 
corner an officer who is looking the other way, and then, 
dropping his revolver, strolls off undetected, save by 
passers-by too terrified to speak. But a policeman who 
meets a Sinn Feiner, well known to be a fugitive from 
justice and guilty of a dozen crimes, must not think of 
shooting; he must arrest his man, if he can, and only 
fire in self-defence. The culprit must be tried by due 
process of law, and not shot or maltreated before trial. 
This is, of course, an intolerable condition of affairs. 
It gives an overwhelming advantage to the criminal. 
And it was inevitable that it should have been resented 
by the Auxiliary Police whom we sent to Ireland to 
preserve order last year. Most of them had seen active 
service in the Great War. They were accustomed, on 
the one hand, to hard and stern fighting; and, on the 
other, to the observance of the conventions of civilised 
warfare. They found themselves serving in a country 
where every hedge might conceal an enemy, and where 
an innocent-looking civilian counted it honourable to 
shoot them at sight. It proved too much for the disci- 
pline of some, and in a few cases—fewer than the skilful 
Sinn Fein propaganda alleged—they indulged in reprisals 
in kind, partly with the desire to revenge their murdered 
comrades, partly because they found such reprisals for 
the moment a deterrent to crime. Every one must 
condemn such conduct; but it is easy to understand it. 
An instructive parallel may be found in the Irish history 
of the 18th century. In his endeavours to repress the 
Defenders, Lord Carhampton took the law into his own 
hands and connived at reprisals and illegal punishments, 
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which were justly condemned by right-thinking men. But 
an apology for him was addressed to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the day, which is worth recalling. ‘If it please your 
Excellency, wrote a pamphleteer of 1798, ‘to permit 
them [i.e. the rebels] to go to war with us, and will only 
permit us to go to law with them, it will not require the 
second sight of a Scotchman to foretell the issue.’ * That 
was exactly the situation in Ireland at the end of last 
year; and that it strained the discipline of the police to 
breaking point is not surprising. 

These unauthorised reprisals had very untoward con- 
sequences. In the first case, they confused the minds of 
many people—and still confuse them—as to the moral 
issues involved. They were skilfully exaggerated by the 
Sinn Fein press. They were fully reported in the British 
press, when the murders of soldiers and police were 
ignored or treated as mere incidents in an unfortunate 
campaign. They aroused the sympathy of sentimental 
but ill-informed ecclesiastics, and provided the opponents 
of His Majesty’s Government with a text upon which they 
were not slow to enlarge. Certainly, it is true that a 
man wearing the King’s uniform does very wrong if he 
murders his supposed enemies in cold blood, or if he 
burns their houses without authority, or if he steals their 
property. And, unhappily, suspicions prevailed that 
such crimes on the part of the ‘ Black and Tans’ were 
not always punished by their officers as swiftly or as 
severely as they ought to have been punished. Accord- 
ingly, the Sinn Fein papers, after their manner, spoke of 
‘organised’ attempts on behalf of the Irish Executive to 
terrorise the population by unlawful and immoral acts. 
All this did untold mischief, for it diverted attention 
from the central fact of the situation that murder was 
rampant in Ireland, and that those who encouraged 
murder were primarily responsible for the outrages 
which murder provoked. 

Happily the discipline of the police has been much 
stricter during the last four months, and their conduct 
has of late been marked by an honourable restraint 
becoming British troops. ‘ Reprisals’ of the kind that 
have been under discussion are now so rare as to be 





* Lecky, ‘ History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,’ 111, 421. 
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negligible to any serious observer who wishes to 
appreciate the situation as a whole. But the reprisals 
from October to February have left a bitter memory, 
and did much to enlist on the Sinn Fein side — who 
had formerly kept aloof from violence. 

Quite a different criticism must be passed on certain 
military measures which are sometimes described as 
‘ official reprisals.’ It has often happened that an 
ambush has been laid for British troops in places where 
it was quite certain that the inhabitants must have 
connived at its preparation. And, in some cases, large 
buildings such as creameries—which in times of peace 
have been so great a benefit to the rural districts in 
Ireland—have been used as places of rendezvous for 
rebel forces, or for those who control their operations. 
The military authorities decided that exemplary punish- 
ment must be inflicted on such localities. And they have 
burned a large number of houses, to teach their inhabi- 
tants that to connive at, or acquiesce in, the murder of 
British soldiers is a grave crime. There is nothing 
unethical here. No law of God or man forbids the State 
to punish an offender in his property or in his person. 
But the selection of this particular form of punishment 
has been very unwise. It is uneconomic, for it has 
destroyed property which it will be very difficult to 
replace. And, moreover, such official burnings have 
been regularly followed by the burning by the rebels of 
mansions and country houses of twenty times the value 
of the poor dwellings destroyed as a punishment. Arson 
is impossible to prevent, without the presence of a very 
much larger military force than could ever be sent to 
Ireland. And ‘competition in arson,’ as one of the most 
violent critics of the Government described it, is a foolish 
and reckless policy. As this article is being written, the 
newspapers hint that ‘ official reprisals’ of this kind are 
to be abandoned. We hope that it may be so, for they 
merely embitter a situation already bad enough. 

Reprisals, ethical or unethical, official or unofficial, 
whether the act of the State or the act of the undis- 
ciplined individual, have had this further grave conse- 
quence, that they have provided the Roman Catholic 
priesthood with a welcome text, from which they may 
preach hatred of Britain, rather than condemnation of 
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murder. No Irish bishop or priest, we would hope and 
believe, would consciously encourage murder ; and some 
members of the hierarchy, to their credit, have pro- 
claimed an unqualified condemnation of it. But the 
responsibility that rests on these spiritual leaders is very 
serious ; for, again and again, they have seemed in their 
public utterances to condemn with more emphasis and 
with less reservation the repressive measures of the 
Government than the sin and crime which called these 
measures into existence. A typical instance was the 
pronouncement of the bishops assembled at Maynooth 
last October, under the presidency of Cardinal Logue. 
Here was a very long, considered statement, issued by 
the highest spiritual authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, devoted exclusively to the alleged misdeeds of 
British ministers, and issued at a time when all Ireland 
was aghast at the murders which were being committed 
by members of their own flocks. The ‘reign of fright- 
fulness’ established by Crown forces in Ireland ‘has a 
parallel,’ according to these ecclesiastics, ‘only in the 
horrors of Turkish atrocities or in the outrages of the 
Red Army of Bolshevist Russia.’ The only hint, in this 
hysterical appeal, that there was any wrongdoing on 
the part of the Irish people was contained in the 
sentence, ‘ Needless to say, we are opposed to crime from 
whatever side it comes.’ The moral danger that resides 
in such official pronouncements is appalling, and there 
have been too many of them. 

The plain truth, however distasteful it may be to 
admit it, is that the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland 
are losing control of their people; and that they are 
trying to retain their outward allegiance by refraining 
from any pronouncement which may irritate or alienate 
the members of their flock. There are notable excep- 
tions; Dr Cohalan of Cork, e.g., denounced the killing of 
policemen as mortal sin, although his threat of excom- 
munication has not had much effect. But the policy of 
the Roman bishops in Ireland has been, for many years, 
to follow rather than to lead their people. They con- 
doned the Plan of Campaign ; they opposed conscription 
during the Great War ; and now, very few of them have 
had the courage to say, tout court, that the killing of a 
policeman is murder, without accompanying this simple 
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moral pronouncement by an attack on the misdeeds of 
the Government. It is important, however disagreeable, 
that this should be stated publicly, in order that poli- 
ticians may be warned that the Roman bishops only keep 
control of their people in so far as they condone the 
political crimes to which a vast body of their adherents 
are committed. That they are pious and amiable men is 
probably quite true; but they have abdicated the office 
of moral leadership. And this is not without parallel in 
the action, or inaction, of the Vatican when moral issues 
were at stake in the Great War. 


It is easy to write pages of criticism upon Govern- 
mental policy, or pages of analysis of the Irish character 
and of Irish aspiration ; it is not so easy to suggest what 
might be done, or what ought to be done, at this tragic 
moment, to ameliorate the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Whether it were wise or unwise 
(and we believe it was unwise and unstatesmanlike) to 
adopt a policy which involved the partition of Ireland, 
Ireland is now divided into two parts. ‘ Ulster’ need not 
be afraid that she will be placed under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment against her will; and it is a vain dream of the Irish 
Republicans that Imperial forces will ever be used to 
compel her to submit her destinies to the arbitration of 
a Parliament mainly Roman Catholic. The partition of 
Ireland, temporary at least, is a fait accompli, and we 
heartily regret it. The Government of Ireland Act of 
1920 was an unstatesmanlike and opportunist measure, 
of which the best that can be said is that the tactics of 
its promoters were better than their strategy. We would 
prophesy, if prophecy were not so wanton a foolishness, 
that Ulster will bitterly regret at no distant period the 
severance from the agricultural life of Ireland, which 
has been brought about by her own deliberate act. 
Ulster breeds shrewd, hardheaded men of business, but 
she does not, as yet, breed statesmen ; and she may soon 
find that economic causes will compel her to reverse her 
policy of self-centredness, and persuade her to take her 
place, with due safeguards, in the common life of 
Ireland. However that may be, she has now a Par- 
liament of her own—and not only a Parliament but 
a separate Judicature. She wishes to have special 
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educational provisions as well, without regard to the 
wishes of the rest of the country; and she may succeed 
in all this. That is, a population of a million and a 
quarter people may be successful in setting up a pro- 
vincial government, which shall be economically stable 
and at the same time realise the ideal of ‘Sinn Fein,’ 
Ourselves Alone, which has been proclaimed urbi et orbi 
as the ideal of its opponents. We do not know. 

Meantime, what is to be done for the rest of Ireland? 
Great Britain would be perfidious indeed, if it were now 
to break faith with Ulster, whose battalions fought so 
gallantly in the war, and whose achievements were not 
less than the achievements of the Irish Guards in France 
and of the Dublin Fusiliers and Munster Fusiliers in 
Gallipoli. But what of Southern Ireland, and especially 
of the 350,000 loyalists who live there? 

In Southern Ireland the House of Commons: which 
has recently been elected will not perform its duties. 
All its members except four—the members for the 
University of Dublin—are avowed Sinn Feiners and 
Republicans, who will not take the Oath of Allegiance 
to the King. It has been evident for a considerable time 
that this would happen; but in deference to the wishes 
of Ulster, elections have been held in Southern as well 
as in Northern Ireland, although it was quite certain 
that the Southern Parliament would not consent to 
administer the Act of 1920. 

Mr George has said more than once—and in this the 
world is with him—that Britain can never permit Ire- 
land or any part of it to become an independent State. 
That is obvious, although it is often forgotten. That 
Great Britain and Ireland form a strategic unit, is a 
geographical, not a merely political, truth. Providence 
has placed these islands in such proximity that they 
cannot be treated as politically distinct ; the larger must, 
and will, embrace the smaller, in the interests of both. 
The dream of Irish idealists for an Irish Republic is only 
a dream. But it is by no means certain that the 
majority even of Irish Sinn Feiners desire a Republic, 
although they cry out for it. What they desire is inde- 
pendence of Britain in domestic matters, and particularly 
in all the departments of executive government. Apart 
from the division of Ireland into two parts, which can 
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now be brought together only if the South can persuade 
the North that it is in the interests of Ulster to associate 
herself with the other provinces—a distant and dim 
prospect—the provisions of the Act of 1920 which have 
proved most distasteful to Southern Ireland are those 
which relate to finance. Fiscal autonomy is claimed; 
and this would involve the consequence that Ireland 
would pay very much less than her fair share of taxes 
rendered necessary by the burdens of the Great War. 
Thus to favour the Irish taxpayer at the expense of 
the British taxpayer would be unjust. 

Nevertheless, it has been widely believed for months 
past that the Government are willing to offer more 
favourable financial terms, both to Northern and 
Southern Ireland, than were granted in the Act of 1920. 
Lord FitzAlan, the new Lord Lieutenant, said at Belfast, 
on June 7, that the Act requires amendment. Events 
move so quickly that, by the time this article is in print, 
the Government may have announced their intentions 
about this matter. But no offer of concessions will have 
any good effect unless it is made in such a manner that it 
cannot be repudiated or withdrawn. As we have already 
said, Irishmen do not now trust the mere word of British 
statesmen; and it is important that the intentions of 
Government should be publicly announced in Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, with a definite statement touching 
the clauses in the Act of 1920 which are to be amended. 

So long as Irish politicians believe that the Govern- 
ment have not said their last word, and that they are 
still open to negotiations, so long will there be disorder 
and crime in Ireland; for Ireland has been taught by 
the experience of many years that the path of violence 
is the shortest path to reform. It was through agrarian 
crime that the Land Acts came to be passed. And it is 
by murder and arson that the Irish extremists are now 
trying to persuade Great Britain that her best policy is 
to leave Ireland to its own devices. This Great Britain 
cannot afford to do; the secession of Ireland from the 
Empire can never be permitted. But, in the hope of 
bringing about peace and some semblance of order, it 
may be worth while for Britain to make a final offer 
forthwith, going as far as she can go with safety to her- 
self, to the Empire, and to the Irish loyalist minority, in 
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the direction of autonomy and of fiscal concessions. 
‘Dominion Home Rule’ is an unhappy phrase, and 
should not be used. For powers—in regard to military 
and naval forces, for example—may be entrusted to a 
Parliament sitting two or three thousand miles away, 
which cannot safely be entrusted to a Parliament sitting 
in Dublin or Belfast. A new offer of the kind which we 
have indicated might or might not be accepted by the 
Sinn Fein party, represented by Mr de Valera; it 
would probably be rejected with scorn by the dangerous 
men who form the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and 
whom Sinn Fein is now unable, even it were willing, to 
check or control. But we should occupy a much better 
position in the face of America and of our Colonies, if 
we were able to demonstrate that Ireland had been 
offered everything that she can reasonably ask, while 
remaining within the Empire, than we are now when we 
can only say that we have offered a measure of Home | 
Rule which, by all parties, loyalist or Republican, in 
the South of Ireland, has been declared to be unworkable. 
It is not worth while for Britain to haggle over the 
amount of the Imperial contribution which Ireland 
should pay. Ireland will be mean indeed if she refuses 
to pay her fair share; but it would be better for Britain 
to secure peace, even at a price, than to continue the 
policy of the past year which has signally failed to | 
accomplish the end for which it was designed. 

The newspapers of June 13 forecast fresh military 
activities in Ireland, and upon this some comment may 
be useful. We repudiate altogether the foolish saying, 
‘Force is no remedy. Force is often the only remedy, 
when you are dealing with men of violence. But if 
force is to be used, you must be prepared to use it to the 
full. And the military authorities at Dublin Castle have 
never been given freedom of action. They are like a 
man fighting with one hand tied behind his back. The 
Government are afraid of admitting publicly what every 
one knows, viz. that their half-hearted policy has failed. 
It is a policy of declaring martial law here and there, 
while centres of sedition and murderous plotting like 
Dublin are not subject to it; of arresting the sub- 
ordinates, while the leaders, de Valera and the rest, are 
allowed their freedom ; of declaring Sinn Fein an illegal 
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organisation, while no attempt is made to punish any one 
merely for being a Sinn Feiner. This policy has failed. 
Life and property are more insecure in Ireland than they 
have been for a hundred years at least; and our brave 
soldiers and the equally brave Irish Constabulary are 
being murdered, three or four daily, not to speak of 
innocent and loyal civilians. The loyalist minority who 
gave all they could to the Empire during the war, who 
gave as many recruits in proportion to their numbers as 
any district in England, are living in intolerable fear. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood has failed to redeem his 
promises that he would soon have murder by the throat. 
He has failed; and his policy should be changed. His 
policy is that of trying to compel the Southern Irish 
Nationalist to accept an Act of Parliament which no 
one in Ireland approves; and to do this, while it is 
matter of common knowledge that the Government 
which he represents is willing to amend it. Such a 
policy can only succeed if it has the sanction of over- 
whelming military force behind it, and this the British 
Parliament is unable or unwilling to provide. 

Would it not be the wiser course, even now, to make 
a public offer to Ireland, and particularly to Southern 
Ireland, of as generous a nature as is possible without 
danger to Britain? If that fails, it may be a miserable 
necessity to pour more troops into Ireland and reconquer 
the country. But, at any rate, such drastic measures 
would then be understood to be inevitable. There must, 
in any case, be a further period of unrest in Ireland, 
during which the criminals who form the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood are gradually suppressed. To 
remove the soldiers or the auxiliary police now, as some 
politicians have suggested, would be a great wrong to 
the loyal population, who would then be left at the 
mercy of unscrupulous criminals. But it would be a 
great gain if the majority of Irish Nationalists, who 
are not all criminals, could be enlisted on the side of 
order; and this may perhaps yet be done if Britain can 
persuade them of her bona fides and her genuine goodwill. 
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Art. 11—THE WAR OF THE MINES. 


In the voluminous annals of industrial strife, whereby 
the present stage of civilisation is distinguished from 
all others, the year 1921 will surpass all previous records 
—has already done so though it is but half run—not in 
the number of disputes, but in their magnitude and 
duration and in the consequent loss involved. For this 
invidious prominence the coal-mining industry is chiefly 
responsible. It does not stand alone, but it supplies 
by far the largest item in the account. Both in 
itself and by reason of its effects on industry in 
general the coal dispute of this year stands out as the 
greatest effort yet made by the forces engaged in the 
production of wealth to destroy their own function by 
turning what should be co-operation into conflict. It 
is the highest peak yet climbed in that particular 
mountain range of human folly. Other people, who 
have other ideals and regard the production of wealth 
rather as a necessary evil than as a good in itself, are 
free to excuse or justify and even applaud these inter- 
ruptions of the process, as men find virtue in armed 
warfare; and those who hold that adversity is good for 
the soul may view national impoverishment with 
equanimity. But it is not open to men whose object in 
life is the production of wealth to defend their own 
failure by any such argument. Folly has many forms, 
as we have learnt from the witty satire of Erasmus, 
and for some of them much may be said; but action 
which defeats its own object is folly absolute. A man 
making for some destination who takes a road that 
leads elsewhere is held to be unwise or ignorant; but 
one who deliberately proceeds in the opposite direction 
is justly thought insane. 

If it is argued that the object is eventually served 
and production advanced by these conflicts the answer 
is a flat denial of the fact. A school-boy tussle, a fisticuff 
encounter, a duel on a question of honour, may allay 
ill-feeling and lead to friendship, though it often does 
not; but in such cases the cause of quarrel is subjective, 
and the only method of allaying passion is an appeal to 
force. The object is, in fact, secured by the vindication 
of self-respect; nor is any material loss incurred. But 
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industrial differences are objective and can be settled 
by other means than a trial of strength, which causes 
material loss to both sides and almost always leaves 
a legacy of bitterness on one side or on both, which 
keeps open a running sore to the detriment of the 
common interest. The object is not attained but made 
less attainable. In some important industries and 
localities there is a standing feud reaching back to old 
conflicts, and many disputes of to-day have their roots 
in former ones. <A ‘victory’ for either side leaves the 
other silently determined to get its own back and 
watching for a favourable opportunity. The best result 
follows when no decisive advantage is obtained by either 
and the conflict ends in a standing arrangement for 
settling future differences. In that case the trial of 
strength may be said to ‘clear the air,’ but at a heavy 
cost, which might have been avoided, for it is obvious 
that the same arrangement might have been reached 
without any cessation of the work by which both 
parties live. 

But there is no need to labour the point. The 
principle of conciliation, on which so much pains are 
spent to-day, and all the machinery of joint boards, 
councils, arbitration courts, public inquiries, and so forth, 
are a recognition of the folly of industrial strife. So, in 
another form, are the various theories of an ideal state 
from which it would be banished by removing the 
causes. 

Yet we are witnessing to-day an unprecedented out- 
break of this very folly, at a time when the nation can 
less afford to indulge in it than at any previous period in 
itshistory. It has crushing debts to liquidate and current 
expenditure to meet; it is in deeper financial waters 
than ever before. There is only one way out—the way 
of work. Other nations in a similar position have taken 
it; they are at work and working hard. Here less work 
is being done than ever before. Employment had been 
falling rapidly for six months prior to the coal stoppage ; 
and by March the trade union returns, which have for 
many years furnished the basis of the official statistics 
of unemployment, reached 10 per cent., which has never 
been equalled in the past, since the record began, except 
during the coal strike of 1912. It was plain enough that 
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we were sinking deeper into the hole, not rising out of 
it. Expenditure was increasing while the only source 
from which it can be met was drying up. And this was 
the time chosen to cease coal-getting, which could have 
no other effect than greatly to aggravate all the con- 
ditions of economic decline and to accelerate the process. 
All the parties concerned—including the Government, 
whose responsibility for precipitating the crisis cannot 
be evaded—plunged into it without any regard to the 
national situation or appreciation of the inevitable 
consequences of their action. That is clear from the 
subsequent change of attitude forced upon each of them 
by the actual circumstances which have compelled 
recognition. 

Nor is that all. Right up to the decision of the 
Miners’ Federation on June 10 to take a ballot, partisan 
spectators who had nothing to do with the quarrel stood 
round the ring urging on their own side with loud 
shouts of encouragement to keep up the fight and in no 
wise to give way an inch. Further, a desperate attempt 
was made to bring all economic activity to a standstill 
by a sympathetic strike of railwaymen and other 
transport workers, and it failed only by a hair’s breadth 
at the last moment. The object was to compel sub- 
mission to the miners’ will or rather to the will of the 
strategists directing their policy—for they had not been 
consulted—by. causing a complete economic collapse and 
making life impossible all round. The effect would have 
been quite different. A general strike of the ‘Triple 
Alliance’ would have bound the rest of the community 
together in active self-defence to resist with the utmost 
determination the domination of the irresponsible clique 
controlling the action of these large organised bodies. 
It was the climax of pugnacity and would have led to a 
sort of civil war. 

The failure of the proposed Triple Alliance strike is 
an extremely significant fact; it set a limit to the 
extension of industrial strife. It was due to no action 
by the mine-owners or the Government, who simply 
made preparations to fight, but to the refusal of the 
other bodies to be dragged into a quarrel not their own 
and one entered into without consulting them. The 
official apologia presented to the Transport Workers’ 
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Federation by their Executive at the annual conference 
held on June 9 charged the miners quite as freely as 
any ‘capitalist’ newspaper with considering their own 
interests only without regard to any others, and with 
disunity in their own ranks. 


‘It was discovered,’ said the Report, ‘that inside the 
ranks of the Miners’ Federation there was a lack of cohesion 
and a want of that unanimity which was necessary if the 
other three sections were not to be jeopardised. ... The 
Alliance never acted as 'one body. The three sections sat in 
different rooms as three different organisations, taking their 
own decisions, and yet were expected to keep intact to fight 
the organised power of the Government and the employers.’ 


Yet up to the very day of the rupture the ‘ Labour’ 
Press declared with an air of superior knowledge and 
certainty that perfect solidarity prevailed and that at 
10 o’clock that night over a million workers would strike 
in support of the miners. We know now that there was 
no solidarity between the executives or even in the 
Miners’ Federation itself. This is the official reason 
given by the representatives of the transport workers 
for abandoning the strike. But, if there was no 
unanimity in the higher councils, much less was there 
any in the rank and file, who were not consulted in any 
way. Mr Ernest Bevin admitted in the discussion on 
the Report that some of their members would not have 
come out; and among the railwaymen the probability of 
refusal was still greater. There was, in short, a revolt 
against the militant policy strong enough to convince 
the leaders of both organisations that it must be dropped. 
Prudence guided them, for nothing is'so injurious to 
trade unionism as a call to strike which is disobeyed by 
any considerable section of members (as this would have 
been) or is obeyed only with reluctance. A little inquiry 
would have taught any one experienced in these matters 
that a strike order to railwaymen and transport workers 
would have been obeyed with extreme reluctance by a 
very large number and would not have been obeyed at 
all by considerable sections. I came to that conclusion, 
and was not at all surprised when the strike was called 
off by the leaders, who include men of great experience. 
In the circumstances it could not possibly have succeeded ; 

M 2 
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and the result would have been not only a more re- 
sounding failure of the Triple Alliance than abandonment 
of the strike, but also disintegration in the railway and 
transport unions. Withdrawal kept them intact, though 
temporarily shaken ; and the leaders responsible for that 
policy were wiser and truer guardians of trade unionism 
than those who would have wound it up too high and 
broken it. Its enemies, who welcomed the failure with 
jubilation as a blow to trade unionism, do not understand 
these matters. 

Here, then, was a limit put to industrial strife on the 
labour side. It had no immediate or visible effect on 
the coal dispute, which was carried on with apparently 
unabated determination for two months afterwards; 
but it had a silent effect and played a part in that 
gradual curvature from left to right which went on 
beneath the surface, and led eventually to a chance of 
settlement through the ballot. And it was not alone. 
In recent months a remarkable amount of work has 
been done in the arrangement of differences without a 
rupture. The public hear nothing about it because 
general publicity is reserved, to suit their taste, for 
exciting events only. They hear of large strikes that 
take place but nothing of those that are averted by 
reason and goodwill, though they outweigh the others 
in volume and variety. Consequently the inveterate 
habit of generalising from a few instances, and even 
from a single one, creates a false picture of the state of 
things. 


In spite of the great disputes which catch the eye and 
swell the statistics, a large change for the better has 
taken place in the relations of employers and employed 
in these difficult times. The most severe test is imposed 
by the onset of a trade depression entailing a reduction 
of wages. It is then that the most prolonged and 
determined disputes occur, as George Howell pointed 
out twenty years ago in his book on ‘ Labour Legislation, 
Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders ’—an admirable 
record by a life-long but sober-minded and practical 
agitator, too little known and consulted to-day. The 
reason for the stubborn character of depression disputes 
is obvious. Wage-earners resist demands for reductions 
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with greater determination than wage-payers resist 
demands for advances in a period of rising trade, because 
the latter can recoup themselves out of the market and 
can afford to make concessions, whereas reductions fall 
flat on the wage-earners, and men are ever reluctant to 
relinquish a standard of living attained. It is, therefore, 
the more remarkable that in the present exceptionally 
severe depression, following suddenly on a period of 
abnormal but artificial prosperity, so many arrange- 
ments should have been concluded by agreement. Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on May 6, the Minister of 
Labour said, in reply to a question about reductions of 
wages : 

‘In nearly every case of reductions of wages affecting an 
industry or part of an industry—indeed I know only one to 
the contrary—the reductions now in force have been agreed 
after consultations between employers’ and work-people’s 
sides of joint industrial councils, or between associations of 
employers and trade unions in those trades in which no joint 
industrial council exists. ...I may add that I am greatly 
impressed by the way in which joint industrial councils and 
other similar bodies have with mutual goodwill and respect 
reached a satisfactory settlement of these difficult and 
intricate questions.’ 


I have before me a list of more than 50 recent cases 
of such agreements concluded in industries of the most 
varied character, and affecting over two and a half 
million wage-earners. These facts, and many more that 
might be cited to the same effect, throw into stronger 
relief the failures, the great disputes that have not so 
been settled. What are the causes of the exceptional 
pugnacity exhibited in these cases, which stand out in 
such marked contrast to the more general practice and 
colour the situation black by reason of their prominence 
in the public eye, particularly in foreign countries, to 
the great detriment of national credit? The failure to 
agree cannot be attributed to lack of machinery for dis- 
cussion. The two great conflicts during the last three 
months in the coa] and cotton trades were preceded by 
lengthy negotiation and many joint conferences by repre- 
sentative bodies; and this applies also to the engineering 
dispute which proved very intractable. We must look else- 
where than to lack of conciliation machinery for the cause. 
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This needs to be stated with emphasis because so 
many well-meaning but not clear-sighted persons are 
continually demanding more or different machinery, in 
which they have unbounded faith as the sovereign 
remedy for disagreement. Such machinery has its uses ; 
it facilitates agreement and tends to encourage a habit 
of agreement; but when it is most needed it breaks 
down for lack of the necessary antecedent condition, 
which is the will to agree. No machinery and no inter- 
vention can replace this. Popular opinion — which 
means the newspapers—has from time to time credited 
some Minister or departmental official with wonderful 
powers of conciliation and established his reputation as 
a ‘great conciliator.’ There is this much in it, that 
intelligent and tactful intervention may assist opposing 
parties who are in their hearts prepared for agreement 
to get out of the difficulty of retreating from a posi- 
tion taken up with much show of finality, without too 
marked a loss of dignity; but when men are deter- 
mined to fight the most ingratiating conciliator is as 
powerless as the best-devised machinery. The present 
hard cases are of this character and ‘particularly the 


coal dispute, with which I am here chiefly concerned ; 
and what we need to know in order to understand the 
situation is why it is so. 


The mining industry has for several years been 
accumulating a bad reputation for industrial strife. In 
1912—to go no further back—it provided the world 
with the greatest strike on record, previous to the 
present dispute, and one which required the inter- 
vention of the Legislature to bring it to an end after 
it had lasted for four weeks. Even then a majority 
of the miners voted against a resumption of work under 
the new Act, though not a majority sufficient to justify 
continuation of the strike. Yet there were then con- 
ciliation boards and an Industrial Council in existence, 
and negotiations had been carried on for months. That 
Act was the Minimum Wage Act, and it was passed to 
meet the demand of the Miners’ Federation, formulated 
in October 1911, for an individual minimum wage, which 
should not be confused with a minimum standard. It is 
the first instance of a minimum wage established by 
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Parliament in an industry in which the workmen are 
well organised and able to protect themselves. 

I think that in this Act and the conditions that led up 
to it may be found the key to the peculiar susceptibility 
of the mining industry to discontent and disturbance. 
The demand for an individual minimum wage turned on 
the question of ‘abnormal places,’ and this gives the 
clue. Abnormal places are peculiar to mining; they are 
a particular form of the fundamental difference, imposed 
by Nature, between mining and other industries. No 
two mines are quite alike, and the differences are as 
wide as they are varied. Further, conditions in the 
same mine are continually varying, as it is worked 
out; and the changes are often sudden and unexpected. 
Seams may run thin or exceptionally thick, which 
require scaffolding ; stone, water, or gas occur; the coal 
itself varies in quality and the roof in character. These 
variations are infinite, and they affect both owner and 
miner. They make mining, in which a large amount of 
capital must be sunk before any return is made, often 
for several years, highly speculative, and they cause 
extreme variations in earnings. This uncertainty of 
the returns, both to capital and labour, seems to me a 
root cause of the exceptional strife that distinguishes 
the industry. It makes both parties stand stiffly by 
their own, because they are never sure of what may 
happen next. 

Of course other industries are subject to changes of 
fortune, and those that have to do with Nature share 
in some measure the character of mining. The pro- 
duction of wealth from the soil and from the sea is 
carried on under varying natural conditions, which are 
matters of luck, that is, beyond human control. Soil 
and weather and the habits of fish vary ; and uncertainty 
does in fact tend to make employers hard and tenacious. 
But these occupations differ essentially from mining. 
The nature of the soil is a standing condition, for which 
allowance is made. Small variations are susceptible of 
modification and large ones entail corresponding differ- 
ences of work, whereas in mining no modification is 
possible, and the work is essentially similar in character. 
It is the return that varies. Seasons, again, can be 
calculated on and allowed for within limits; what is 
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bad for one crop is good for another. Luck in fishing 
may turn at any moment and evens itself out. 

I stress the unique character of mining because I am 
sure that it is at the bottom of the exceptionally 
troubled state of the industry, which cannot be under- 
stood unless the facts are realised. About that state 
there is no room for doubt; it is on the record. Other 
industries stand out pretty frequently as fields of 
agitation and strife—railways, engineering, building, 
cotton—but the miners are always in the picture, and 
generally in the centre of it, while the others come and 
go. It was the miners who forced a Minimum Wage Act 
from Parliament and before that an Eight Hours’ Act, 
which has since been superseded by a Seven Hours’ Act. 
Yet they are always in a state of ferment, and there is 
no other factor to account for it but the peculiar 
character of the industry just indicated. They are not 
worse off than others, but far better than most. No 
class of workmen—or any other class, for the matter of 
that—enjoy life more. For controversial purposes they 
have been repeatedly held up these last two years to 
public commiseration as leading a wretched existence. 
The only ground for it is the extremely antiquated 
housing in certain districts, chiefly in Scotland, and the 
special risks attending the underground workers. Other- 
wise the picture is false and wholly at variance with the 
miners’ own views of their calling. They are proud of 
it, very independent, and envy no man; nothing is 
farther from their minds than whining for pity. 

Nor are they more oppressed by employers than other 
wage-earners, but rather less. Of course they are under 
orders and subject to rules and regulations, but they 
escape the hierarchical system of the railway, the 
factory, the post-office, and other public services. They 
have had their own representatives to speak for them in 
Parliament far longer than any other workmen, and they 
stili have far more of them; they are the backbone of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. ‘Slaves’ is a ridiculous 
misnomer for them. As for revolutionary propaganda, 
if it has gained a special hold over miners, as it has in 
certain areas and in a sense over their organisation as 
a whole, that is not because it has been directed more to 
their conversion than to that of others, nor because they 
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are more open to specious theories or revolutionary 
ideas, but because of some special disability in the 
conditions of the industry for which those theories 
appear to offer a remedy. And this is none other than 
the wide and capricious variability described. 

Its existence has been more and more clearly 
realised and the psychological effect more acutely felt, 
as the industry has grown more homogeneous by 
organisation. It is to be noticed that miners are always 
demanding legislation which tends towards uniformity 
of conditions or is expected to have that effect. This 
tendency has kept pace with the process of welding 
together local organisations into federations, and finally 
into a single one, which was consummated in 1912. The 
strike of that year was the united action of the whole 
body and the first of its kind. It took place on the 
question of the minimum wage, which had been brought 
to a head by the inequalities arising from abnormal 
places, as already explained. South Wales had previously 
become the storm centre it has been ever since, through 
discontent arising over this very question, and extending 
over several years in consequence of attempts by coal- 
owners to reduce costs by altering the former system 
of paying ‘consideration’ money to men working under 
abnormally difficult conditions, or otherwise unable to 
earn a standard wage through no fault of their own. 

The movement towards uniform wage conditions had 
found particular expression at the annual conference 
of the Miners’ Federation in 1910, when it was resolved 
to make every effort to secure a single conciliation 
board to deal with wages throughout Great Britain. 
Here is the policy of a national wages board, which has 
figured so conspicuously in the recent dispute, formally 
adopted eleven years ago. There were serious riots that 
year in the Rhondda and Aberdare Valleys in connexion 
with a strike on abnormal places, and one outcome of 
the agitation there was the celebrated Syndicalist 
pamphlet ‘The Miners’ Next Step.’ The Act of 1912, 
following the general strike, conceded the principle of 
an individual district minimum, to be fixed by district 
boards, but not the national minimum demanded by the 
Federation. That is to say, the variability of conditions 
within each district was so far met, but that between 
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districts remained; and the aspiration towards uniformity 
embodied in the Federation was checked at that point. 


I have dealt at some length with this past history 
because it goes far to explain the otherwise unintelligible 
tenacity of the 1921 demand for a national board and a 
national pool. These expedients, and particularly the 
pool, are intended to meet the circumstances of the 
moment, but they are organically connected with a 
long-drawn movement; they are expressions of the will 
towards solidarity among the men engaged in this 
industry. Its hold on them and its intuitive character 
seem to me demonstrated by the ballot taken on June 15 
after eleven weeks’ existence on strike pay and credit. 
It is what literary fashion now calls an ‘urge.’ But, 
before saying anything further about the present issue, 
it is necessary to review briefly the interval between 
1912 and 1921, the effects of the war, and the question of 
nationalisation. 

The war affected the mining industry in many ways. 
Government control relieved owners of responsibility ; 
the indispensability of coal gave enormous power to the 
miners, and at the same time converted the industry 
into a refuge from war service, of which men in other 
occupations took advantage in large numbers, to fill the 
places left vacant by the patriotic readiness of miners to 
join the colours. These facts account for what happened. 
The number of men increased, but their quality, both 
physical and mental, deteriorated. Hence a falling out- 
put, rising costs, and rising price of coal. Further, the 
Government taught the miners that they would get 
nothing unless they struck or threatened to strike, and 
then they would get anything they asked for. This 
lesson, which had the effect of encouraging a militant 
policy and depriving the moderate wing of all authority, 
was taught in July 1915, before the Government took 
control, by the strike in South Wales. The agreement 
of 1910 was coming to an end there and needed renewal ; 
but the owners, doubtless influenced by the uncertain 
future, dallied with it and put it off until the men, 
convinced that they were being played with and tricked, 
became incensed and threatened to strike. The Gov- 
ernment, into whose hands the owners had resigned 
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negotiations, proclaimed the area under the newly passed 
Munitions Act, which made striking illegal; whereupon 
all the men immediately came out in flat defiance. The 
newspapers clamoured for Mr Lloyd George, the Muni- 
tions Minister, to go down in the character of a ‘ great 
conciliator’ and ‘ settle the strike.’ He did so with some 
colleagues, and the strike was ‘settled’ by their begging 
the miners to go back to work on their own terms. 

Settlement of that sort is a simple act which any one 
can practise, and if it had preceded the strike it would 
have inspired confidence in the justice of the Government 
among the miners and other trade unionists, for the men 
were originally in the right. The mischief was that, in 
striking after the district had been proclaimed, they were 
in direct rebellion against the law; and surrender then 
had fatal effects. It destroyed the authority of the 
Government, taught the miners that they could defy the 
law with impunity, and get by force what was refused 
them in justice, and broke up the industrial truce, already 
shaken on the Clyde in the previous February. Gradually 
the lesson was assimilated by other trades, and reinforced 
by repetition of the process of surrendering to force 
what had been refused to argument. Hence the incessant 
trouble—demands, refusals, threats to strike, and strikes 
—throughout the war and afterwards, particularly in 
the ‘indispensable’ industries. Mines, as I have said, 
were always in the picture. Their record after 1915, 
expressed in numbers of men engaged in disputes and 
days lost, was : 


No. engaged. Days lost. 
1916 62,000 311,000 
1917 280,000 1,097,000 
1918 368,000 1,165,000 
1919 906,000 7,441,000 
1920 1,414,000 17,424,000 


The figures show that the damping down of disputes 
from motives of patriotism gradually gave place during 
the war to the opposite movement, which proceeded 
with increasing velocity after the armistice. Mr Lloyd 
George had himself encouraged the trade unions to 
assert themselves. In May 1917 he advised a deputation 
from the Labour Party to be ‘audacious’ in demanding 
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an after-war settlement. The Miners’ Federation have 
only acted on his advice. Early in January 1919 they 
came to the Government and demanded an advance of 
30 per cent. in wages. It was not granted, and at a 
special conference of the Federation was expanded into 
a programme including nationalisation, a six-hours’ day, 
and some other things in addition to the 30 per cent. 
advance. In February a strike ballot was taken and 
gave a majority of six to one in favour of striking to 
secure these demands. Meantime Mr Lloyd George had 
proposed a Commission of Inquiry, and suggested that 
strike notices should be postponed until it reported. 
The Sankey inquiry followed, with results that need not 
be recalled. The great bone of contention was national- 
isation. This is an old demand of Socialist origin, but 
it had undergone considerable modification. The bulk 
of the miners are not Socialists; and, if they supported 
nationalisation, it was not for the sake of the principle, 
but because it meant unification and lay in line with the 
general movement explained above. But the old formula 
of nationalisation, involving State ownership and control, 
had begun to give way to the Syndicalist idea of the 
mines for the miners ten years ago; and the war 
experience of Government control greatly increased the 
distrust of bureaucracy. So nationalisation assumed a 
different form. Private ownership was to go and mines 
and minerals were to be vested in the State, but the 
industry was to be run by those engaged in it—in brief, 
the Guild idea. This was embodied in a Bill brought 
forward in 1919. 

The chief effect of the Sankey Commission was to 
harden antagonism between the miners and mine-owners, 
or at least between their representative bodies. Beyond 
securing an immediate advance of wages it was barren 
of practical results. The Government have been bitterly 
reproached and charged with breach of faith for not 
giving effect to the Chairman’s scheme of nationalisa- 
tion; but no promise was given on this head, and if it 
had been Parliament would not have endorsed it. The 
- conduct of the inquiry, which became a theatre for the 
display of personalities, animosities, and social theories, 
had made an extremely unfavourable impression on the 
general public; and the discordant Reports it produced 
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carried no weight. This was reflected in the failure of 
the campaign subsequently undertaken by the miners’ 
leaders to win popular support for nationalisation, which 
met with a very chilly reception. Nor were they much 
more successful with the Trades Union Congress, which 
decisively rejected the policy of striking for this object. 
They accepted the verdict, for the time being at least, 
and fell back on the old policy of demanding more 
wages, but found their power diminished and the 
Government less squeezable. Hence the strike of last 
autumn, which secured only a conditional advance. The 
agreement then entered into provided for a sliding scale 
to regulate wages up to the end of last March and 
bound the parties to prepare by that date a scheme for 
their permanent adjustment. 

This led up to the present crisis, which was pre- 
cipitated by the sudden decision of the Government to 
ante-date decontrol, which had not been expected before 
the end of August, and to substitute the end of March. 
Owners and miners had been trying to prepare a scheme 
and had made progress towards agreement, but decontrol 
necessitated an immediate adjustment in the difficult 
circumstances caused by the economic position of the 
industry, which had undergone a complete and unfore- 
seen change. The bottom had fallen out of the market; 
the export trade was gone and the home trade failing. 
Consumers had at last revolted against the reckless 
exploitation to which they had been subjected in the 
pursuit of profits and high wages, and the industry was 
being carried on at loss. The owners were therefore 
faced by the problem of reducing the cost of production, 
as the Government flatly refused to continue subsidising 
the trade with public money, and they proposed to do so 
by drastic cuts in wages. This necessitated the termina- 
tion of the existing contracts by notices to take effect at 
the end of March. The Executive Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation responded by issuing general in- 
structions to all members to let the notices take effect, 
which meant to treat them as dismissals and not accept 
employment on the new terms which had been offered. 


So the stoppage began. It would be tedious and 
serve no useful purpose to follow the tortuous course 
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of the subsequent abortive negotiations in detail. They 
resulted in certain modifications of the position at first 
taken up by all the parties. The Government relented 
about the subsidy so far as to offer ‘assistance, either by 
loan or otherwise, during a short period, in order to 
mitigate the rapid reduction in wages in the districts 
most severely affected,’ provided that an arrangement 
was reached between owners and miners as to the rate 
of wages, ‘ fixed on an economic basis,’ This eventually 
became the offer of a grant of 10,000,000/., open until 
June 18. The owners, for their part, modified their 
terms, until the proposed cut in wages was brought 
down to a uniform reduction of 2s. a shift. The miners, 
too, yielded ground. They dropped the demand for 
the prolonged subsidisation of the industry from 
public funds, admitted the necessity of a reduction of 
wages, and at one time gave intimations that one of 2s. 
a week would be accepted. The Executive even began 
to waver about the national pool, which had all along 
been the great stumbling-block, and had at first prevented 
even the discussion of wages. These changes justified 
expectations of peace, when the Executive decided to 
take a ballot on June 15, because the public had been 
repeatedly informed from many quarters, including 
miners and trade union officials, that what the men 
really cared about was wages, not the pool, which they 
did not understand. 

The result of the ballot completely negatived these 
hopes and calculations. The issue was so posed on the 
papers that there was no evading it. The men were 
asked to vote either for continuing the fight for the 
national wages board and the national pool with loss 
of the Government grant, or for returning to work on 
the terms offered. They cast 435,614 votes for continuing 
the fight and 180,724 for accepting the terms, which 
gives a majority of 254,890 for the former course, or 
25,000 in excess of the two-thirds majority declared 
by the Executive as necessary to continue the fight. 
Moreover, there was a majority in every district for 
that alternative. No argument for discounting the 
value of the ballot can get past this result. The wiser 
course is to accept and try to understand it. 

The pool was once more put right in the heart of the 
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struggle, and that by the miners themselves, not by their 
representatives. And the pool stands for exactly the 
same principle as the national minimum did in 1912. 
Instead of the individual discrepancies caused by 
abnormal places, which led to that struggle, we have 
to-day the district discrepancies caused by the economic 
position; and they have been universally admitted to 
be indefensible. The object of the pool is to fill up 
those discrepancies, so far as may be, and level the 
status of men doing similar work. The motive is 
identical, and this ballot shows the extraordinary hold 
it has on the men. Nor can any one say that it is not a 
laudable motive. It may be unwise or impracticable 
from an economic point of view—that is a matter for 
argument—but its root is a fellow-feeling. Why are the 
owners, and the Government with them, so immovably 
opposed to anything of the kind, that rather than even 
consider it they are willing to enter upon and indefinitely 
keep up this suicidal conflict which is bleeding the country 
white ? 

One motive, probably the most powerful though not 
the most fundamental, is the conviction that the demand 
for a pool is merely a cloak for ulterior and revolu- 
tionary designs, for nationalisation and the abolition of 
Capitalism at large. They have grounds for that con- 
viction. The Lett Wing have never concealed their 
revolutionary goal, but have proclaimed it from the 
house-tops ; and the Sankey inquiry left no doubt about 
the campaign. The owners and the Government believe 
that to yield on the matter of the pool is to open the 
door which the revolutionary element has been un- 
successfully trying to force. For otherwise the owners 
cannot be charged with a dogged conservatism or resist- 
ance to change. The scheme they put forward before 
decontrol is a most remarkable innovation which puts 
the economic relations of employers and employed on an 
entirely new footing. It embodied the principles of a 
standard wage, to be the first charge on the industry 
and not subject to any automatic reduction; a standard 
profit bearing a fixed relation to the aggregate wages 
paid; the division of further profits between owners and 
men in a fixed proportion; and a joint audit of accounts 
to ascertain the data for determining these amounts. 
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The full bearing of these proposals, which the Miners’ 
Federation accepted in outline, though disagreeing on 
the precise percentages, has never been appreciated or 
explained to the men. But no less an authority than 
Mr. Frank Hodges paid the scheme a striking tribute 
at the Board of Trade Conference on April 28. 


‘It is, he said, ‘the most far-reaching proposal that has 
been made in modern industry, and had it not been for the 
fact that it is related to districts instead of related to the 
national trade, that proposal would in itself have removed 
from our men’s minds much of the suspicion, doubt, and 
irritation that exists now; for whatever happens in the 
future we should know to a penny how much profits the 
trade was going to give up and how much wages the work- 
men were going to receive. Both parties would have con- 
centrated upon reducing the costs of production to the lowest 
possible point; they would have had something to stimulate 
them to the greatest possible efficiency, so as to have had the 
largest possible balance between cost and price for division 
between the parties. It would have worked automatically ; 
we would have had no strikes and stoppages about it; the 
revenue and income and expenditure would have been ascer- 
tained quarter by quarter, and the national trade would 
have moved on for many years to come in an atmosphere of 
complete quietness and, I think, prosperity.’ 


Employers of labour who propounded a scheme so 
described by the chief spokesman of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion cannot be called reactionary. Yet they were willing 
to wreck the fair prospect by insistence on the district 
basis; for there is little doubt that had they conceded 
the national basis the miners would have been in a 
mood to settle the minor details without difficulty. The 
adamantine refusal even to look at the national basis 
can be accounted for only by fear that it concealed 
further designs; for there is nothing in the thing itself 
to justify such absolute opposition. The economic 
arguments against the pool, which would be a partial 
application of the national principle for a specific 
purpose, are quite inadequate; and the exaggerated 
terms in which they have been advanced show it. A 
strong case needs no such support. Any one might 
suppose that such a thing as a pool had never been 
heard of before, and that unrestricted competition was 
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the order of the day; whereas there has never been 
unrestricted competition, and the order of the day is the 
formation of various sorts of pools. The mine-owners 
themselves are always forming combines, which are 
complete pools; and the same process is going on in all 
mature and highly-developed industries, especially in the 
countries that are beating us. It makes for economy 
and efficiency and steadies the market. The German 
coal syndicate is a conspicuous example. Twenty-eight 
years ago, in 1893, Sir George Elliot, who was quite as 
good a business man and knew as much about coal as 
any living mine-owner, proposed to amalgamate all the 
collieries in the kingdom into one concern, with a 
scheme of adjusting wages and profits very similar to 
the present one; and his purpose was to prevent the 
recurrence of the great disputes of that year. The three 
independent business men on the Sankey Commission 
recommended unification of the industry. In the face of 
all this it is impossible to maintain that there is any- 
thing impracticable or economically ruinous in pooling 
or amalgamation. The immovable opposition to it, 
endorsed by the Government, rests on other grounds, on 
fear of the designs behind it; and for this fear the 
revolutionary element among the miners and their 
supporters outside are responsible. The miners, on their 
side, fear corresponding designs to ‘smash the Federa- 
tion’ entertained by the Mining Association. And for 
this fear the militant wing of the mine-owners and their 
supporters outside are responsible. So it is to these 
pugnacious spirits on both sides, who provide each with 
ammunition, that we owe this stupendous piece of folly, 
which really is the way to ‘shatter the entire fabric 
of British industry,’ as some one in an excited moment 
said of the pool. If the sane and sober men, who know 
that they must live at peace with their neighbours or 
all perish together, do not assert themselves, that will 
be the end. 


A. SHADWELL. 





[Since these words were passed for press such offices as they advocate 
have been successfully asserted, and the coal dispute is at an end. May 
its severe and serious lessons not be forgotten by workmen, or employers, 
or the nation at large !] 
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Art. 12.—THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. 


1. The German Army in Belgium: The White Book of 
May 1915. Translated by E. N. Bennett. With a Fore- 
word on Military Reprisals in Belgium and Ireland. 
Swarthmore Press, 1921. 

2. Royaume de Belgique. Réponse au Livre Blanc 
Allemand. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1916. 

3. L’ Armée Allemande 4 Louvain. Deux Mémoires publiés 
par les soins du Gouvernement Belge. Port-Villez (Seine 
et Oise), 1917. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the value or the desira- 
bility of the proceedings against individual ‘war 
criminals,’ there can be no doubt that, in regard to the 
German people, and even the German army, at large, 
most Englishmen are willing to let bygones be bygones. 
No good purpose is served by deliberately dragging to 
the front hideous memories that are receding into the 
background of our minds. We are willing to hope that, 
in the school of adversity, Germans are learning to look 
with critical eyes upon that ‘ Furor Teutonicus’ in which, 
at the outset of the war, they openly gloried, magnify- 
ing and inflaming it both in prose and verse. 

But Mr E. N. Bennett, the translator of ‘The 
German Army in Belgium,’ is not content to let bygones 
be bygones. He must needs rake up the ghastly story of 
August 1914, in order to claim our approval for the 
German action. His book is a complete translation of 
the White Book, ‘ Die vélkerrechtswidrige Fiihrung des 
belgischen Volkskriegs,’ published in May 1915. He 
gives us the text without a word of criticism or comment. 
His personal contribution to the volume consists of a 
preface of eight pages, in which he maintains that, 
barring ‘certain instances’ in which the Germans 
exercised their right of reprisal ‘ with’ unreasonable 
severity and without adequate discrimination,’ nothing 
happened in Belgium that was in the least discreditable 
to ‘probably the most sternly disciplined and best 
educated soldiers in the world.’ He complains that the 
British Government ungenerously suppressed the dis- 
culpatory evidence which he here presents to English 
readers. The complaint is justified, though not precisely 
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on the ground he suggests. It is amazing that the 
British authorities did not publish and annihilate the 
White Book. The task, though tedious, would not have 
been difficult, for the German defence is incredibly 
feeble. It has been pulverised by the Belgian Govern- 
ment in several publications. One of these, ‘L’Armée 
allemande 4 Louvain, apparently unknown to Mr 
Bennett, translates the German evidence in full, and 
tears it to shreds in an absolutely masterly and con- 
clusive fashion. But the Belgian publications were too 
voluminous for the general reader. It was difficult, 
indeed, to display very briefly the abounding incon- 
sistencies, incredibilities, and absurdities of the White 
Book, especially as a large mass of collateral German 
evidence had also to be taken into account. Still, it 
would have been possible, within reasonable compass, to 
make the White Book look extremely foolish; and, if 
this had been done at the right time, it would certainly 
have been worth doing. 

Two pages of Mr Bennett’s ‘ Foreword’ are devoted to 
extracts from Belgian (and Dutch ?) papers, supposed to 
prove the reality of the alleged franc-tireur attacks. 
These quotations were among the prize exhibits of 
German propaganda. They prove that, during the first 
four days of the stupendous calamity which had befallen 
the nation (the latest extract is dated Aug. 8), some 
Belgians were willing to believe, and some newspapers 
to print, the wild rumours which filled the air. It is 
natural that the Germans should make capital of them as 
indications of a state of mind; but the specific incidents 
related are demonstrably lies, and the Germans them- 
selves make no effort to substantiatethem. For instance, 
a paper of Aug. 6 stated that the population of Visé 
offered a ‘ vigorous resistance’ to the advancing Germans, 
who ‘completely destroyed the town.’ Now it is true 
that, in a drunken frenzy, they completely destroyed the 
town—but not till ten days later. When they entered 
Visé they met with practically no resistance and did 
little or no damage. A paper of Aug. 8 relates a story 
of a German officer assembling the inhabitants around 
him and addressing to them a pacific oration, at the close 
of which ‘a shot suddenly fired at him caused him to fall 
dead to the ground.’ This story went the round of the 

N 2 
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German press, generally located, not at Visé, but at 
some unnamed village, and with the addition that the 
populace were surrounded by a hollow square of German 
soldiers. Does it not strike Mr Bennett as remarkable 
that the White Book should make no allusion to an 
incident like this, for which, had it ever occurred, a 
crowd of witnesses could have been cited? The smallest 
investigation of these extracts from the Belgian press 
would have shown him that they were merely speci- 
mens of the lies which (in the absence of authentic 
news) filled all the papers of the world during those 
four days of consternation and bewilderment. If he 
thought them worth citing, he ought in common fairness 
to have cited as well the instant and energetic steps 
taken by the Belgian Government to forbid eivilian 
participation in the fighting, and to secure the surrender 
of firearms. 

Mr Bennett’s careful abstention from any critical 
examination of the German evidence is proved by the 
fact that he has not even followed it on the map. He 
says: ‘The White Book does not cover more than the 
incidents which occurred at Dinant, Aerschot, Andenne, 
Louvain, and the neighbourhood of Visé. This remark 
he somewhat amends by heading the first section of the 
book (Appendices 2-66), ‘Down the Eastern Frontier.’ 
As a matter of plain fact, these Appendices refer neither 
to the neighbourhood of Visé in particular nor to the 
eastern frontier, but to villages and small towns all 
over the country—for instance, to villages around 
Namur, to Lessines (thirty miles west of Brussels), and 
to Deynze, Staden, and Roulers, within a few miles of 
the North Sea. 

In his attempt to discredit the evidence presented to 
the Bryce Committee, Mr Bennett emphasizes the fact 
that it was not given upon oath. He seems to imagine 
that the White Book contains nothing but sworn 
testimony; but this is far from being the case. In the 
section relating to the villages, for example, 103 witnesses 
in all are produced, and of these only 43 are sworn. 
Something like the same proportion probably obtains 
throughout the book. A great part of the unsworn 
evidence consists of mere extracts from regimental re- 
ports, in which the writers may occasionally speak as 
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eye-witnesses, but are as a rule merely retailing the 
alleged experiences of others. Not one witness seems to 
have been subjected to any cross-examination ; whereas 
the witnesses who appeared before the Bryce Committee 
were cross-examined by experienced lawyers. Even a 
superficial reader, in fact, must be struck by the constant 
failure in the White Book to distinguish between first- 
hand and hearsay evidence, as well as by the way in 
which the‘ Zusammenfassender Bericht’ prefixed to each 
section misquotes and misrepresents the statements it 
professes to summarise. But Mr Bennett is blind to all 
shortcomings. In his eyes everything that the (German) 
soldier says is evidence. 


It is manifestly impossible within the limits of a 
single article to examine minutely even a tithe of the 
statements put forth in some 300 closely printed pages ; 
but it is possible to make some general observations 
which seem to have escaped Mr Bennett. The typical 
picture presented by the German story is that of great 
bodies of men advancing in column of route, and fiercely 
assailed, in every second village they passed through, by 
sharpshooters concealed in the houses that lined the 
roadway. If these accounts were true, the expression 
‘Belgian Folk-War’ employed on the cover of the White 
Book would not be at all exaggerated. But the first 
thing that strikes the attentive reader is that this is 
an almost bloodless war on the German side; it is the 
savage Belgians, not the ‘defenceless’ and ‘ unsuspect- 
ing’ Germans, who are massacred. The first section of 
the White Book deals with events in 51 villages. We are 
constantly told that the advancing columns are received 
with ‘lively fire, ‘ violent fire,’ ‘ particularly violent fire,’ 
‘fire from all sides,’ ‘a general fusillade,’ ‘murderous 
fire, ‘a raging rifle-fire,’ and so forth; but it is by the 
rarest exception that any one is injured. The total 
casualty-list for these 51 villages is 14 killed, 29 wounded, 
and three missing. To these must be added three cases 
of indeterminate loss: ‘we had killed and wounded, 
‘ we lost several men, including officers, ‘a considerable 
number were wounded. The disparity between cause 
and effect sometimes strikes the Germans themselves, 
who explain that the Belgians were fortunately poor 
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marksmen, or that they were so cowardly that, instead 
of exposing themselves at the windows, they fired from 
the middle of their rooms and, consequently, could not 
take aim. We are constantly assured, indeed, that these 
misguided patriots who, in the face of the most ghastly 
warnings, insisted on uselessly sacrificing not only their 
own lives, but the lives of their families and neighbours, 
habitually took up positions from which it was almost 
impossible to make good shooting and equally difficult 
for them to escape. The post usually assigned them is 
a ‘ Dachluke,’ which Mr Bennett translates ‘ roof-window, 
but which seems in some cases to mean a hole in the roof 
made by the removal of tiles. Could a more disadvan- 
tageous position be selected for firing into a village 
street? And why should men who knew they were 
throwing away their lives do their best to make their 
heroism vain ? 

Before attempting any solution of this mystery, let 
us look at a still more surprising feature of the German 
story. When the cry of ‘Man hat geschossen!’ was 
raised, the almost invariable procedure was to set about 
the ‘Saiuberung’ (clearing out) of the houses whence 
shots were supposed to have proceeded. Soldiers rushed 
in, breaking open the doors, and, with the butt-ends of 
their rifles, drove all the hapless inmates into the street. 
Now this would appear to be a service of the extremest 
danger. The houses were, by hypothesis, held by armed 
and desperate men, who, knowing that massacre awaited 
them, would be sure to sell their lives dearly. However 
poor shots they might be, they could not fail to account 
for one or two of a gang of soldiers breaking into a 
cottage room. Will it be believed that in all the 300 
pages of German evidence scarcely a case is recorded of 
effective resistance to the ‘Séiuberung’ process—in the 
whole village section, not a single case? What can we 
possibly conclude from this except that the desperados 
were not armed? In some cases it is stated that arms 
were found upon them; but this is often the mere 
assumption of some one reporting from hearsay. Ina 
good many cases it is said that ammunition was found, 
but not firearms—as though a rifle could easily be 
spirited away, but tell-tale cartridges were stubborn 
things. Can any one conjecture why the lion-hearted 
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patriots of Belgium should lose all their courage the 
moment their houses were entered, and should let them- 
selves be led like lambs to the slaughter ? 

Another curious point must be noted in this con- 
nexion. Not infrequently, it is alleged that the francs- 
tireurs used machine-guns, placed either in their houses 
or in church towers; but these machine-guns do no 
execution, and in no single case is it even alleged that 
they are discovered and seized in the course of the 
‘Saéuberung.’ Here is an instance: Lieutenant von 
Lindeiner relates that at a time when the street of the 
village of Tintigny was ‘blocked’ by German troops, fire 
was opened upon them from ‘all the windows’ of a side 
street, and adds, ‘I am also convinced that I noticed a 
machine-gun served by civilians at the first-floor of a 
house some twenty paces from myself.’ We shudder to 
think of the carnage which must have been caused by a 
machine-gun pumping lead at twenty paces into a dense 
and stationary mass of soldiers; but the lieutenant’s 
next sentence relieves us: ‘I observed with my own 
eyes that a considerable number of our soldiers were 
wounded by this fire.’ Was there ever such an anti- 
climax? Yet this is the sort of evidence which impresses 
Mr Bennett. 

‘But, after all, it may be said, ‘whatever the ex- 
aggerations and inaccuracies of the German stories, they 
cannot all be without foundation. We cannot but 
believe that, in most of the cases recorded, there was at 
any rate a certain amount of shooting.’ Yes, there was; 
but the question is, Who fired the shots? It is some- 
times maintained from the Belgian side that not a single 
franc-tireur existed ; but this is to go too far. It is very 
probable that here and there an isolated sportsman or 
gamekeeper may have yielded to the temptation to have 
a shot from behind a hedge, or from the margin of a 
wood, at a passing swarm of invaders. But very few of 
the incidents alleged in the White Book are of this type. 
The great majority imply concerted action by a consider- 
able number of men in situations whence escape was 
obviously difficult, and where, even if the actual 
aggressors escaped, their action would call down 
summary vengeance on their families and neighbours. 
The antecedent improbability of such madness is 
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enormous.* There is, however, a certain amount of 
independent evidence to show that some stragglers or 
deserters from the Belgian army put on civilian clothes, 
but retained their arms, and fired, or might be reason- 
ably suspected of firing, upon the Germans. This was, of 
course, an indefensible stupidity ; and the action of such 
fools may account for the origin of some of the incidents 
recorded. But in no case is guilt clearly brought home 
to such a malefactor ; and in most cases any theory based 
upon the action of isolated individuals is ruled out by 
the nature of the circumstances described. 

If, then, we deny that Belgian action is responsible 
for more than a small percentage of the incidents 
related, to what do we ascribe the origin of the great 
majority of these terrible occurrences?{ Partly to 
deliberate German villainy (even Mr Bennett admits 
‘the existence in all conscript armies of brutal and 
criminal types, not confined to the rank and file’), but 
mainly to the uncontrollable nervousness of swarms 
of wholly unseasoned soldiers, brought up on the franc- 
tireur legends of 1870, and fed by the German press, 





* The effective franc-tireur wars of history—the Peninsular War, the 
Tyrolese War, and the German Befreiungskrieg of 1818—have all consisted 
of operations against comparatively small invading forces in practically 
unlimited, thinly peopled, and generally mountainous territory. In 
Belgium the conditions were exactly reversed—the invading armies 
enormous, the country very small, densely peopled, and comparatively 
poor in natural cover and places of refuge. To attempt a franc-tireur war 
in such a country would have been madness. It is not suggested, of 
course, that the Belgian populace were alive to these historic and strategic 
considerations ; but they were not devoid of plain common sense. And 
the strategic considerations must at any rate have been present to the 
Belgian Government, whom the Germans, in spite of conclusive evidence, 
persistently accused of arming and inciting the ‘ francs-tireurs.’ 

t The following pages, and this argument as a whole, are founded on a 
minute study of those sections of the White Book which relate to the 
villages, to Aerschot, to Andenne, and to Louvain. The section relating 
to Dinant has not been studied with similar intensity, and remarks relating 
to other places may not be equally applicable to events in that town. The 
German evidence regarding it is very confused and full of incredible 
details ; but it seems, on the whole, not entirely incredible that some of 
the inhabitants took a hand in the fighting. Whether their doing so went 
any way towards justifying the hideous barbarities of the German action 
is a totally different matter. German apologists have been allowed to 
assume too easily that any Belgian civilians who took up arms were rightly 
treated as outlaws and bandits. Even if the facts of the German case 
could be established, the majority of the German reprisals might easily be 
shown to be entirely disallowed by the Hague Conventions. 
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e very first days of the war, with the most 
rrous lies as to Belgian brutalities and barbarities. 
vhe extreme jumpiness of these young men, and the 
way in which they marched with the finger on the 
trigger, we have ample German and neutral evidence. 
The moment one or two shots were heard of which the 
origin was not instantly apparent, the cry of ‘Man hat 
geschossen !’ was raised, and the German soldiers began 
shooting at random—often from the windows of houses 
in which they had taken up their quarters. The reason 
why the casualties of the ‘Folk-War’ were so trifling 
was that almost all the ‘Schiesserei’ of which we hear 
so much was the mere blazing-away of uncontrollable 
panic. In the overwhelming majority of cases, few 
Germans were hit because no German was aimed at. 
One reason, among others, why little or nothing of the 
same sort of thing occurred in France was that, by the 
time they reached the French frontier, the raw conscripts 
were becoming seasoned soldiers. 

Let us briefly substantiate this account of the matter, 
relying, except where otherwise stated, on German 
evidence alone. That the franc-tireur legend of 1870 
had a strong hold on the German mind is evident from 
the fact that the lies—the officially-admitted lies—which 
burgeoned in the German press in the early days of the 
war almost all took the classical forms of forty years 
earlier. For instance, it was one of the accepted features 
of the legend that the village curés were foremost in 
organising sharpshooters; and in the fictions of 1914 
that part was duly assigned to the Belgian priests. 
But this did not at all suit the German Catholics; and 
an association of priests in Cologne set themselves to 
investigate the stories in which their brethren of the 
cloth were concerned. The results of their inquiry were 
collected in a little book edited by Father Duhr, S.J., 
under the title of ‘Der Liigengeist im Vélkerkrieg.’ 
Story after story these clerics submitted to the Ministry 
of War, asking if it could be confirmed; on story after 
story the official comment was, ‘The inquiry has not 
furnished proof in support of the facts mentioned,’ or 
words to that effect. Not one of the stories submitted 
could be substantiated. The press swarmed, too, with 
tales of ‘harpies of the battle-field’ cutting off ring 
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fingers and gouging out eyes. A boy was repc 


human eyes; and there were said to be several hospi® 

in Germany with rooms specially devoted to unhappy 
wretches who had been maliciously blinded. On inquiry, 
the boy vanished into thin air; and the doctors of the 
hospitals in question wrote denying that any cases of 
gouged-out eyes had come to their knowledge. All 
these stories, which proceeded either from soldiers’ 
letters or from the talk of wounded men returned to 
Germany, afford convincing evidence of the frame of 
mind in which the army crossed the frontier. 

How the harpy-legend haunted the German mind in 
the years immediately preceding the war may be seen 
from two novels by a certain Walter Bloem, published 
in 1912, which were said to have been the favourite 
family reading of the Emperor. This may have been 
a publisher’s puff; but the first of them, ‘The Iron 
Year,’ attained a sale of 160,000 copies, while the second, 
‘People against People,’ ran it hard with a sale of 
130,000. ‘The Iron Year’ is of course 1870. Herr Bloem 
shows us his hero lying wounded, one moonlight night, 
on a battlefield in Alsace, while close to him lies a dying 
man with a gold ring on his finger. Presently ‘three 
shadowy figures, just dimly visible, come gliding over 
the field. . . . Who are they? Ambulance men?’ 


‘Then the recumbent man saw, plainly saw, one of the bent 
figures clutch some silvery, glittering thing, a knife-blade, 
and dig it into the hand close to the golden glint. Ah! it 
was a ring, and those beasts were after the finger with 
the ring. “Hyenas of the battile-field.’ Tht phrase shot 
mechanically through his mind. Then they really did exist!’ 


The hero gives a wild yell of horror and the hyenas 
take flight, leaving behind them a sack half filled 
with miscellaneous plunder, including ‘fingers without 
number, rigid fingers with poor little rings on them.’ 
Such a passage as this gives us the key to the mentality 
which could invent and believe the following paragraph 
from an article describing the prisoners’ camp at Miinster, 
which went the round of the Berlin papers: 


‘A large number of Belgian civilians are also detained 
here. . . . These are the beasts that shot from the houses 
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on our unsuspicious troops, and, before the arrival of the 
German armies, had already committed all sorts of atrocities 
on German citizens. Even on their arrival in Miinster, 
hacked-off fingers with rings were found upon these monsters.’ 
(Quoted by Father Duhr.) 


We cannot actually cite a pre-war precedent for the 
pailful of eyes, but it is only a trifling variation upon 
the ‘harpy’ or ‘hyena’ motif. Herr Walter Bloem, it 
may be added, gave full instructions in ‘People against 
People’ (sale, 130,000) as to how francs-tireurs were to 
be treated. In two different scenes he drew gloating 
pictures of hussars with men and women roped together 
behind them, trotting along at such a pace that their 
victims’ ‘tongues hung out of their throats,’ and of 
course shooting or hanging them at the end of the 
merry ride. These novels, be it noted, were not satires 
upon militarism, but high-spirited, jovial pictures of a 
‘frischer, fréhlicher Krieg.’ 

Of the ungovernable nervousness of the German 
troops we have masses of evidence. They were on the 
jump even before they left the soil of the Fatherland. 
A lady named Nanny Lambrecht contributed to the 


‘Kélnische Zeitung’ of Aug. 10 a lyrical description of 
the army marching through Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) in 
which there occurs this significant passage : 


‘Shots in the evening air! A raging tumult springs up. 
French aviators? The noise rumbles away into the shadowy 
distance. Alarm! Alarm!’ 


The suggestion of French aviators is of course absurd, 
and the writer herself does not pretend to believe it. 
Her words prove that, even marching through their own 
country, the raw soldiers could not refrain from letting 
off their rifles, and were thrown into a ‘raging tumult’ 
by the sound. If Aachen had happened to be a Belgian 
town, it would very likely have shared the sanguinary 
celebrity of Louvain and Aerschot. 

Felix Marschner, a writer of ability, in his ‘ Mit 
der 23 Reserve-Division durch Belgien und Frankreich,’ 
relates how, on his first night in Belgium, he was placed 
as sentry on a bridge near Rettigny. ‘Suddenly a shot 
cracked through the night. ... Then a second, and a 
third! Franc-tireurs!’ There was a great hubbub, with 
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orders and counter-orders, and ‘the affair seemed to be 
growing serious.’ But presently the hubbub died down, 
and its cause was ascertained: ‘A couple of oxen had 
been shot at, that were wandering around in the dark, 
and failed to give the password.’ A quite natural, cha- 
racteristic incident. As it did not actually occur in a 
village, and as the officers kept their heads, there were 
no fatal results. But how often must similar incidents 
have been repeated under conditions which converted 
the comedy into tragedy! The same author, on the 
following day, witnessed the punishment of some francs- 
tireurs, but he knew of their offence only by hearsay. 
This is a constant characteristic of the evidence to be 
gathered from independent German witnesses; it proves 
the obsession under which the army laboured, but not 
the crimes of its victims. Herr Marschner, however, 
was not devoid of the critical spirit. In describing a 
bivouac on this second day, he writes: 


‘The scene on the fisid was a very lively one, and still 
livelier the exchange of opinions between comrade and com- 
rade. The most uncanny rumours as to Belgian atrocities 
made the rounds; conjectures hardened into facts; trifling 
incidents swelled, at the touch of personal fantasy, into 
horrible occurrences.’ 


Here is a no less illuminating episode from ‘ Als 
Adjutant durch Frankreich und Belgien’ by one Otto 
von Gottberg. The narrator is passing through a Belgian 
village with a company of cyclists : 


‘Sullen faces regarded us from a few of the windows, with 
the expression of people looking on at an execution. “Our 
friends are on the look-out for us,” says a cyclist. “Shall I 
have a shot at the fat one?” asks a second, and points to a 
particularly disagreeable-looking fellow who is staring at us. 
Our company had come to realise that the burghers of 
Belgium were not to be trusted.’ 


It does not appear that in this instance the German 
warrior was encouraged to murder ‘den Dicken’ whose 
countenance misliked him ; but what was to be expected 
of an army animated by such a spirit ? 

The franc-tireur obsession tock the quaintest and 
craziest forms. A Landwehr captain named Hocker, in 
his book, ‘An der Spitze meiner Compagnie,’ relates how 
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he found the inhabitants of certain villages around 
Liége busied in the manufacture of parts of rifles and 
revolvers, Any guide-book could have told him that 
Liége was famous for its small-arms factories, and that 
the preparation of parts had long been a source of 
prosperity for the surrounding communes; but of course 
he concluded that the village industry was established 
solely for the arming of francs-tireurs. This, however, 
was only to be expected; it is in a corollary to his 
theorem that Captain Hicker outsoars his fellow-mono- 
maniacs. He observed in these villages a number of 
carrier-pigeons, and having ordered the capture of one 
of these sinister fowls, he noted that it bore a stamp 
upon its left wing. ‘There is not the least doubt,’ he 
says solemnly, ‘that these pigeons were intended to 
convey information to the franc-tireur bands, in and 
around Liége, as to the progress of the rifle-making.’ 
It does not need the Belgian assurance that pigeon- 
racing is a popular sport in these regions to enable us 
to estimate the sheer idiocy of the gallant captain’s 
inference. 

The White Book itself contains some almost as 
absurd instances of the obsession. At Gouvy, a station 
close to the Luxemburg frontier, cases are found in the 
goods-shed containing 300 Browning pistols. What 
makes the matter more alarming is that the station- 
master has denied the possession of arms. Any one 
knowing the staple manufacture of Liege would 
naturally assume that the pistols were consigned to 
some place in Central Europe, and held up at this 
frontier station owing to the stoppage of traffic. This 
is the completely satisfactory Belgian account of the 
incident. The pistols were in transit to Switzerland; 
and it is added that the stationmaster, having nothing 
to do with the storage of merchandise, might quite well 
be unaware of their existence. 

Again, at the town-hall of Acoz are found ‘some 
hundreds of guns and cartridges in packets. Each 
packet bore a label with the name of the townsman 
to whom they were assigned. Read ‘the townsman 
who had, in obedience to the proclamation, given up his 
arms and ammunition,’ and we have the only sane and 
tenable account of the matter. Had the authorities been 
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distributing ammunition, who can conceive them labelling 
each package, like a Christmas present, with the name 
of the recipient? The case of Acoz is one of scores 
which seem to show that Mr Bennett must have chloro- 
formed his critical faculty in order not to perceive the 
hopeless insufficiency of the German evidence. Here his 
partisanship even betrays him into a positive mistrans- 
lation. Among the reasons alleged for the shooting of 
the parish priest, Mr Bennett gives the following : ‘ There 
was found on the priest an invoice for the receipt of an 
English revolver,’ whatever that may mean. The German, 
on the other hand, is perfectly plain : ‘ Eine Quittung iiber 
einen abgegebenen englischen Revolver ’—‘ a receipt for 
an English revolver which had been given up.’ It seems 
to have been as criminal in German eyes to give up 
weapons as to retain them. 


Let us now state briefly the conclusions to which 
eareful study has led us. In a good many cases the 
shots attributed to francs-tireurs came in reality from 
Belgian or French soldiers engaged in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the incriminated village. In some 
eases (there is reason to think) the back-firing of an 
engine, the bursting of a tyre, or some similar incident 
of mechanical traction, occasioned a panic and random 
shooting. But in the great majority of instances the 
mischief arose from the simple fact that thousands of 
the invading hordes were really unfit to be entrusted 
with firearms. One or two would let off their rifles 
inadvertently or in sheer wantonness; others would 
follow suit; and instantly every house or thicket in the 
neighbourhood would be peopled with ghostly sharp- 
shooters, conjured up out of the child-like credulity with 
which the whole army accepted the franc-tireur legend, 
and the monstrous fables which (as we have seen) it 
engendered in the very first hours of the war. Drunken- 
ness and the lust of pillage also played a very large 
part. Even Mr Bennett cannot quite blind himself to 
the enormous mass of evidence (much of it in German 
handwriting) for the gross inebriety prevailing among 
‘the most sternly disciplined and best educated soldiers 
in the world.’ Now this prevailing alcoholism would 
have four main effects: (1) It would tend to multiply 
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mistakes, confusions, and inadvertent or panicky dis- 
charges of firearms. (2) It would inhibit the critical, 
sense, and enhance the dominion of the franc-tireur \ 
superstition over credulous and agitated minds. (3) It | 
would render the half-drunken soldiers peculiarly in- 
competent witnesses as to the nature and order of events. 
(4) It would supply a motive for deliberate lying, in 
order to cloak the fact that, on this or that occasion, 
a witness and his comrades had not been responsible. 

Mr Bennett cannot but have noticed that the White 
Book contains not a single admission of mistake or 
misconduct on the part of a single German soldier. It 
records, with almost pathetic naiveté, some six or eight 
cases in which Germans acted with common humanity, 
and for the rest it assumes as a matter of course the 
perfect sobriety and chivalry of every German soldier. 
In other words, it presents a deliberately cooked case, 
designed for the consumption, not only of neutral 
countries, but of the home-grown idealists, the pastors 
and professors, the wives and mothers, to whom life 
would not be worth living if they doubted the immacu- 
late virtue and honour of the German hosts. It may 
be said, of course, that no one is obliged to incriminate 
himself; but, when a litigant voluntarily enters the 
witness-box, he must tell some approach to the whole 
truth, or submit to being called a liar. Quite possibly 
the authorities in Berlin did not fully realise how false 
the evidence was. Like Mr Bennett, they may, by dint 
of keeping their critical faculty in strict abeyance, have 
persuaded themselves that it was in the main true. But 
in their heart of hearts they must have suspected the 
tragi-comic difference between the German soldier of 
patriotic fancy and the actual German soldier as he went 
carousing and murdering, pillaging and burning, through 
Belgium. It was only in human nature that they should 
seek to disguise this difference; and Mr Bennett’s book 
unfortunately proves that it is in English human nature 
to do its best to be deceived by the disguise. 

One can understand his being taken in by some of 
the stories relating to the villages; but that he should 
accept as even superficially plausible the sections devoted 
to Aerschot, Andenne, and Louvain, passes all compre- 
hension. The White Book alone, without the smallest 
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- to Belgian evidence, is sufficient to assure a 
/areful reader that the Burgomaster of Aerschot, his 
/ son, his brother, and 152 other citizens were foully 

murdered. The case of Andenne is equally atrocious. 

As for Louvain, it is inconceivable that an Englishman 

can translate without comment, and as if he believed 

it, such evidence as that of Captain Karl Friedrich 
von Esmarch and several other heroes of the night of 
massacre. The masterly Belgian Grey Book ‘L’Armée 
allemande 4 Louvain’ merely completes the destruction 
of the manifestly tottering fabric of delusion and men- 
dacity presented in the White Book. Only on one point 
is the Belgian story inacceptable. The writers are de- 
termined to believe that the German outbreak was a 
planned and purposeful piece of terrorism; but of that 
there is no adequate evidence. In all probability it 
arose from a fortuitous panic. Here, as at Aerschot 
and elsewhere, the moment the Germans saw shots 
proceeding from the houses, they assumed that ‘ Belgian 
beasts’ were attacking them. They forgot that, in 

Louvain at any rate, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 

German soldiers were quartered upon the population. 

A word must be said as to the alleged ‘Belgian 
Atrocities’ for which the White Book produced 16 
witnesses. Three are officers, who speak (two of them 
from hearsay) of comparatively unimportant outrages. 
The remaining thirteen are non-commissioned officers or 
privates who report ghastly and abominable mutilations 
of the eye-gouging type, crimes of the class with which 
rumour was busy in the early days of the war, and 
which always melted away on investigation. Now as to 
the evidence of these thirteen soldiers, it must surely 
strike even Mr Bennett as strange that not one of them 
called an officer's attention to his hideous discovery, and 
that not one of the mutilated men was brought, alive or 
dead, to a hospital or dressing-station, where his injuries 
could be medically examined, described, and attested. 
Here is one of the more quotable cases. Musketeer 
Paul Blankenburg declares : 


‘I myself saw girls of some 8 or 10 years of age busying 
themselves with severely wounded men in the Belgian village 
[unnamed]. The girls had steel instruments in their hands— 
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but they were not knives or scissors—and with these instru- 
ments, which were sharp on one side, they busied themselves 
among the wounded. We took the instruments from them. 
The wounded had fresh wounds on their ears, from which the 
lobes and upper portions had evidently been just cut off. 
One of the wounded told me that he had been mutilated by 
the girls in the way here described.’ 


The mysterious instrument is not produced; not one 
of the earless victims is summoned to speak for himself ; 
not one of them came within the cognisance of a sur- 
geon. The whole incident, which, if it occurred, must 
have been known to a large number of people, rests 
upon the evidence of one musketeer. Who can doubt 
that the man has simply been retailing, as a personal 
experience, one of the old ‘hyenas of the battle-field’ 
stories, and, being brought to book about it, has gallantly 
sworn to a statement which he doubtless believed to be 
true, except for the trifling detail that he had converted 
an on dit into a chose vue. When we come to such cases 
as that of a German hussar nailed to a tree by ‘two 
large, long nails driven through his eyes and his head,’ 
is it possible to conceive that the man who discovered 
him—Reservist Ernst Baldeweg—should not have called 
a single officer’s attention to the ghastly spectacle, or, if 
no officer was to be found, should not have got a number 
of his comrades to give, there and then, their signed 
attestation to the horror ? 

It remains to be said that Mr Bennett’s motive for 
the resurrection at the present moment of the German 
apologia is to point the following question: ‘The 
civilised world was invited to condemn the German 
reprisals of 1914 in Belgium. What verdict will it 
record with reference to British reprisals in Ireland six 
years later?’ The present writer is bound to confess 
speaking for himself alone—that the self-righteous spirit 
in which he studied the White Book in 1917 has been 
considerably dashed by recent events. But there is this 
difference between the two cases. Reprisals in Ireland 
are undeniably reprisals for something; in Belgium they 
were, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, reprisals for 
nothing at all. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Vol. 236.—No. 468, 
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Art. 13.—-_PLEBISCITES. 


1. A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a Collection of Official 
Documents. By Sarah Wambaugh. Oxford Univ. Press. 

2. Plebiscites—Peace Handbooks, Volume XXV. Issued 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1920. 

3. The Treaty of Versailles. H.M. Stationery Office, 1919. 
And other documents. 


Or all the functions which fell to the Paris Conference, 
none was more important than that of settling the 
territorial status of Europe, for nothing is more essential 
to. the preservation of peace than the determination of 
frontiers which, because they are just and can thereby 
be commended to the universal common sense of man- 
kind, will be permanent. In the past the struggle for 
territory has been the chief cause of war, and the 
history of Europe since 1815 has turned upon the 
boundaries of the National States which were in process 
of creation. It is difficult for us in England to under- 
stand how deeply this struggle has eaten into the whole 
political life of the Continent. Whatever wars we have 
waged, there has never hung over us the apprehension 
that defeat in war would imply the alienation and 
seizure by a foreign country of English territory. 
England is England; every part of the country, land, 
and people go together, and no Englishman is in danger 
of losing his birthright. 

There are other countries which approximate geo- 
graphically to insular conditions. The mountains which 
separate Spain from France, Norway from Sweden, are 
natural barriers. But where there is no such physical 
barrier the only thing to do is to build up a moral 
barrier. The artificial frontier, which is the work of 
man, must be made one which is maintained by every 
political sanction known, until it becomes so interwoven 
with the life of the peoples that any violation of it will 
be repudiated by the common sense of mankind, and 
until among civilised peoples the very conception of the 
right of conquest will disappear. In such frontiers the 
wishes of the people must be an important, though, as 
we shall see, they cannot be the sole, element, and the 
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obvious way of finding out their wishes is to consult 
them directly—to take a plebiscite. This was one of the 
methods used by the Conference, and during the period 
which has elapsed since the ratification of the Treaty 
we have been enabled to watch in different parts of 
the Continent the working of this procedure. It is an 
important chapter, which affords many points of interest 
for the historical and political student; it is one which, 
but for the Upper Silesian plebiscite, is now closed, and 
the opportunity seems suitable for some general observa- 
tions upon it. 

The method was not novel. We have before us two 
valuable works on its earlier history, the one a brief 
and compendious account in the valuable series of 
Handbooks prepared by the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office for the use of the British Delegates at 
Paris; the other, a very full study issued by the Carnegie 
Trustees, which contains an admirable general historical 
narrative by the Editor, Miss Sarah Wambaugh, and in 
addition provides an extremely full collection of all the 
relevant documents, which run to some 800 pages and 
afford a mine of information which will be invaluable 
to all students. 

The plebiscite originated with the French Revolution. 
It was an inevitable outcome of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, and in the springtide of the Revolution it 
was first used to define the boundaries of States. As 
Miss Wambaugh says, to the theorists of the Revolution 
—and for a few months theory and practice coincided— 


‘it was evident that the old principles of territorial cession 
which ‘confounded the State with the Prince were wholly 
unsuited to the new doctrine of popular sovereignty, which, 
when established within the State, implied as a corollary 
that no change of sovereignty was legal without the consent 
of the people concerned. To the leaders of the Revolution, 
devoted to abstract principles as guides for action, this 
admitted of no argument.’ i 


They entirely repudiated the right of conquest as a 
means of adding to the territories of the State. The 
first demand for annexation to revolutionary France 
was from Avignon. Strong as the reasons were for 
immediate annexation, 


oO 2 
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‘so devoted was the majority of the Constituent Assembly 
to the principle of popular sovereignty and the recent pledge 
against conquest, that for two years no measures looking to 
union could get a majority.’ 


The union was not achieved until there had been a 
formal vote of the people. It is interesting to record 
the methods by which it was taken. The doctrine of 
the Revolution refused to accept any verdict except that 
of the people met in the Primary Assemblies of each 
individual commune. The Communal Assemblies met 
during July 1791, and there each of them elected their 
representative to ‘the National Assembly.’ This Assembly 
proclaimed the independent State of ‘ Vaucluse,’ and 
having done so, voted that this State should be incor- 
porated with France. A similar procedure was adopted 
in the case of Savoy and Nice. Everywhere we have, 
first of all, the Primary Assemblies, ‘ which are the only 
ones where the people can exercise sovereignty’; then, 
the Delegates from these Primary Assemblies to the 
National Convention; and, finally, the National Con- 
vention voting for union. This is the classical illustra- 
tion of pure revolutionary procedure. It is probable 
that few of those who at Paris took part in arranging 
the plebiscites of 1920 had in their minds the models 
of 1791. 

This pristine purity was not long maintained. In the 
next year Belgium, Mayence, the Saar Valley, and other 
districts on the left bank of the Rhine, were asked to 
vote on incorporation with France. But the vote was 
no longer free. It was conducted under procedure 
imposed by decree of Nov. 17, 1791, of which M. Cambon 
was the author. The voting had to take place in 
districts occupied by French troops and under the 
supervision of the Commissioners of the Republic. 
But the Commissioners of the Republic were the agents 
of the Terror, and the vote was one extorted by force 
and fear. Moreover, already the doctrine of what by 
anticipation we may term,‘ self-determination’ was met 
by another doctrine, that of the natural frontiers of 
France, to which Danton gave the authority of his name. 
And from this time it was by the armies of France and 
unvarnished conquest that the territories of France were 
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extended. The Congress of Vienna notoriously and on 
principle carved out the map of Europe with frank 
disregard of the wishes of the inhabitants. It is not 
until the time of Napoleon ITI, who in this matter made 
himself the heir, not of his uncle but of the earlier 
revolutionaries, that the method was once more used. 
It was through his influence that it was applied; first 
to Moldavia and Walachia; then, at the time of the 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy, he brought about by 
it the incorporation of Nice and Savoy in France, and 
also wished by it to settle the disputed frontier between 
Germany and Denmark. The war of 1870 was again 
followed by reaction. The growth of the Kingdom of 
Prussia had always been carried through with disregard 
of the wishes of the annexed territories; and, while the 
foundation of the German Empire achieved the popular 
desires of the German people, it meant the forcible 
suppression of the similar aspirations of othér nations. 
Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by a frank and brutal 
appeal to the power of the sword ; a few years later the 
treaty by which Prussia had agreed to allow the 
inhabitants of North Slesvig to vote, whether they 
would be Danish or German, was repealed. Supported 
by the power of the Prussian army, Poles, Roumanians, 
Italians, and Croats were held in unwilling submission 
to an alien Government. This was the system which 
was to be overthrown by the Great War, and the rebound 
was summed up in the words of President Wilson: 


‘Self-determination is not a mere phrase. It is an im- 
perative principle which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril. ... Every territorial settlement involved in 
this war must be made in the interests and for the benefit 
of the population concerned and not as a part of any mere 
adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival States.’ 


If the Conference was to be guided by the wishes of 
the peoples, it might have been anticipated that in 
settling all boundaries the population concerned should 
- be directly consulted. This anticipation was not realised. 
The treaties of peace, in fact, seldom adopt the method 
of a plebiscite. In the German Treaty we have Slesvig, 
Allenstein, Marienwerder, Upper Silesia, and to these 
may he added the negative plebiscite in Eupen and 
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Malmedy, and the deferred plebiscite in the Saar Valley. 
The Austrian Treaty has only one, that of Klagenfurt ; 
but we may add to this the plebiscite which was 
ordained, but never carried out, in Teschen. In other 
places where it was asked for, as by the Austrians 
themselves in West Hungary, the request was not | 
granted, and the fate of Eastern Galicia is still un- 
determined. Not only were the plebiscites few, but, 
with the one exception of Upper Silesia, they were 
unimportant. The greater territorial changes and 
decisions, Alsace-Lorraine, West Prussia, Posen, Danzig, 
the whole reorganisation of the Austrian Empire, the 
assignation of Tyrol to Italy, of Slovakia to the new 
Czech State, of Transylvania to Hungary, were carried 
through by other methods. This has been the cause of 
much criticism. Why, it has been asked, should the 
people of Allenstein and Slesvig be consulted as to their 
future destination, while the fate of millions of peoples 
elsewhere was determined without such consultation ? 
No brief or single answer can be given to this 
question. Each case had to be dealt with on its merits. 
In some cases the Fourteen Points themselves exclude a 
plebiscite. Germany by agreeing to them as a condition 
of the peace undertook to give Poland free access to the 
sea. The Allies in interpreting this went to the very 
extreme of what was possible when they decided that 
Danzig should not be annexed to Poland but established 
as a free city. It was not part of the agreement that 
the inhabitants of the district themselves should deter- 
mine how this free access was to be secured. This is 
true also of Alsace-Lorraine. Here the question was one 
entirely for France and the French Government. Under 
the agreed terms France had acquired an absolute right 
to recover the lost provinces. The wrong done to 
France in 1870 was to be made good. What was the 
wrong? It was that the provinces had been taken away 
from France contrary to the unanimous wishes of the 
people constitutionally expressed through their repre- 
sentatives at Bordeaux. This act of violence was to be 
reversed. By the reversal the provinces automatically 
once more became French. To these conditions the 
Germans had agreed; they knew perfectly well what 
they were about, they were under no delusion. All that 
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the Conference had to do was to endorse and ratify this 
decision. It was not for them to attach conditions or to 
impose upon France obligations under which she was 
not bound to the enemy. There were, of course, some 
who suggested that it would be wise for France to add 
to her other and undoubted titles that of giving the 
people a fresh opportunity of expressing their wishes. 
As a well-informed American writer says: ‘ Perhaps the 
French would have been wise to call a large repre- 
sentative assembly by which some formal expression 
of opinion might have been made and later objections 
thus forestalled.’* Whether she would do so or not was 
entirely a question for her. It is easy to understand 
why she did not. It would have been extraordinarily 
difficult to arrange for the vote so that every one would 
accept the verdict. Let us recollect that over 300,000 
of the inhabitants had during the last fifty years 
emigrated and their places had been taken by immigrants 
from Germany. Moreover, a vote taken under French 
control would not have been accepted by the Germans. 
It would clearly have been impossible for the French to 
evacuate the country, to leave it, as would have been 
necessary, for some months in a state of political in- 
stability and detached from commercial relations with 
both France and Germany. The result would have been 
that the people would have starved. 

In general, there were urgent practical reasons; 
against a plebiscite wherever it could possibly be avoided. 
The method was costly; it meant much delay and in- 
volved very grave dangers. In almost every case it 
would have been necessary to set up external control 
which would have to be supported by large military 
forces, for there was no established administration to 
which the task of supervising the vote could be entrusted ; 
and in the disturbed state of Europe, it would have been 
impossible to set up a provisional government the duty 
of which would have been to supervise the partition of 
the area over which it exercised control. Let us take, 
for instance, the frontiers between Germany and Poland. 
The line to be fixed was many hundreds of miles in 
length. It ran from the upper waters of the Oder to the 





* ‘What Really Happened at Paris,’ by American Delegates, p. 47. 
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Baltic and the mouth of the Memel; here there was no 
local unity, and who was going to supply the troops to 
preserve order in this great area for many months? 
Moreover, a plebiscite would inevitably have intensified 
to the highest degree national animosities just at a time 
when the future of Europe seemed to depend on appeas- 
ing them. As recent events in Upper Silesia have 
shown, a plebiscite on the Polish frontier would have 
been an invitation to civil war. 

It will help us to understand this problem if we make 
a comparison between the Italian plebiscites in the 
middle of the 19th century and those under recent 
treaties. There is between them a fundamental differ- 
ence, a difference which, as it arose from a completely 
different conception of the object to be attained, 
affected every detail of the procedure. In the earlier 
plebiscites the population of a defined area, which had 
for long existed as a unit of government, were asked as 
an existing community to decide in their corporate 
capacity what their future allegiance should be. In the 
more modern instances, the object was not to preserve 
but to divide existing units of government. When the 
Kingdom of Italy was formed, the question addressed to 
the people of Tuscany and Parma, of Sicily and of 
Naples, was whether the State to which they belonged 
should henceforward be incorporated in the new kingdom, 
The same principle was followed as regards Nice and 
Savoy. The case of Savoy is particularly instructive. 
After all, it was quite conceivable that the inhabitants of 
different parts of this ancient Duchy might have voted 
differently. The valleys on the south and east of the 
Alps might have preferred to continue the connexion 
with Piedmont; those on the north and west union 
with France. And in some parts there was a third 
alternative; there were districts of Savoy which geo- 
graphically were closely connected with, and since 1815 
had been commercially—even to some extent politically— 
attached to Switzerland. Had, then, the object been 
simply to ascertain the wishes of the population, it 
would have been necessary to arrange the voting in such 
a way as to make possible a division of the Duchy ; each 
village or town would have had separately to vote 
whether it wished to belong to Italy, to France, or to 
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Switzerland. This course was not adopted. All had to 
vote as Savoyards, and as members of a political com- 
munity to take their part in determining the future of 
the whole. 

In no case under the recent treaties was this principle 
adopted. It might well have been applied to the Duchy 
of Teschen, a community which has had a continued 
existence for some 700 or 800 years, and with frontiers 
unchanged for at least 400 years. Owing to the collapse 
of the Austrian Empire, its political associations had to 
be revised. Should it continue, as it so long had been, 
attached to the contiguous and cognate territories of 
Bohemia and Moravia? There was, however, a large 
population of Polish speech inhabiting the eastern part, 
which was actually on the borders of the reconstituted 
Poland. What, then, was done was not to ask the people 
of Teschen, as the people of Savoy were asked, whether, 
retaining their own unity, they would join Czecho- 
Slovakia or Poland. It was assumed from the beginning 
that there should be a division in accordance with 
nationality ; and the only question which was seriously 
considered was the method by which the new line of 
frontier should be determined. The possibility of main- 
taining the historic union was only put forward to be at 
once rejected. Had the principle of self-determination 
been thoroughly applied, the population themselves 
would first have been consulted as to the previous 
questions, and, before the line of partition was debated, 
would have considered whether there should be a 
partition, there is reason for believing that, at any 
rate, a large number of them would have preferred to 
keep their own individuality. 

We have, indeed, had plebiscites of this kind, though 
not under the Treaty. In the autumn of 1919 the people 
of Luxemburg were asked to vote whether they would 
maintain the existing dynasty or have a Republic, and 
in addition, whether they would prefer economic attach- 
ment to Belgium or to France; and it might well have 
been, though events were ruled differently, that they 
had to give their decision as to whether they should 
continue to enjoy full independence or accept a political 
union with Belgium. Of this nature was the plebiscite 
taken in Vorarlberg in 1919 on the question of union with 
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Switzerland, and the irregular and unofficial plebiscites 
which during recent weeks have been taken in Tyrol, 
Salzburg, and other territories of Austria, in favour of 
union with Germany. 

In a plebiscite of this kind, though the method is 
new, the principle is really very old. In earlier days, the 
decision of the people was given not by a direct vote, but 
through an elected and representative assembly. The 
difference of method is, however, of comparatively small 
importance; the principle is the same—the people decide 
on their own allegiance. When the American colonies 
revolted from the mother-country, the final step was 
taken by assemblies, which owed their authority to the 
popular election from whence they had issued. There 
are, indeed, great advantages in the older system by 
which a comparatively small deliberating body is inter- 
posed before or after the popular vote has been taken, 
for it is only such a body that can conveniently deal 
with all the possible alternatives ; not only can it vote 
for adhesion to some other State, but it can ask for 
conditions. The popular plebiscite may easily become a 
crude and wooden instrument. It has no flexibility, it 
does not allow scope for modalities. This is illustrated 
by Alsace-Lorraine. Had the war ended with an agreed 
peace, had the Germans never accepted the Fourteen 
Points, there would have been many possible alterna- 
tives which could have been submitted to an assembly of 
local estates. Should the provinces be established as a 
separate state in the German Confederation? Should 
they be reattached to France? Or again, should they 
be established as an independent and neutralised Euro- 
pean State like Switzerland? Or, perhaps, should there 
be a partition, Alsace to go to Germany, Lorraine to 
France, some parts even passing to Switzerland? The 
direct consultation of the people, if it had ever taken 
place, would have had to be one short, clear, and definite 
issue ; but the issue on which the vote was taken would | 
have been prepared and put before them by the repre- 
sentative assembly. 

This, then, is one of the reasons why plebiscites were 
not more frequently used. There was no existing ad- 
ministration or government to which the control could 
be handed over, and the Allies were not in a position | 
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themselves to undertake the very arduous task of occu- 
pation and management. In other cases there were 
additional reasons, as, for,instance, in Bohemia. Vigorous 
protests have been made not merely in Germany, but in 
this country, against what has been described as the 
injustice of assigning to Bohemia the German-speaking 
fringe on the northern frontiers. Here, again, there 
was no use in having a plebiscite if the object was 
only to discover the wishes of the population. Roughly 
speaking, this could easily have been determined. Every 
one knew that there were considerable districts which 
were German in speech and sympathy. The real ques- 
tion was quite a different one. Was it possible to 
take their wishes into consideration in determining 
the frontier? The reasons against doing so were over- 
whelming. The Allies were bound by their pledges to © 
re-establish the independent state of Bohemia. To do 
this, however, they must give it territory and frontiers 
of such a kind as would justify the hope of a prosperous 
and independent existence. If the whole of the German- 
speaking fringe had been taken away and incorporated 
with Germany, this condition could not have been 
fulfilled. A glance at a map will be sufficient to show 
that a Czecho-Slovakia of this kind might as well not 
have been created at all. And there was another reason. 

As has already been pointed out, the permanent peace 
of Europe requires above all that its frontiers should 
be stable. But the chief elements in the stability of 
frontiers are, first, use and custom; secondly, the natural 
lines of mountains and rivers. If the historic frontier 
between two great nations coincides with the natural 
features of the country and has existed unchanged for 
many generations, surely it would be great unwisdom 
to tamper with it, except for some overwhelming reason. 
Such a frontier is that between Bohemia on the one 
side and Saxony and Bavaria on the other. For most 
of its length—the whole line from the extreme south 
to where it crosses the Elbe—this frontier has remained 
unchanged for over 500 years. It has survived the Re- 
formation and the wars of religion; it existed before 
Bohemia became a part of the Hapsburg Monarchy; it 
was unaffected by the Revolution and passed untouched 
through the Napoleonic Wars. It is, moreover, a 
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natural frontier. The mountain range of the Boehmer- 
wald and the Erzgebirge is a barrier to intercourse. 
The traveller who, coming from the German side, reaches 
the summit of the ridge, looks down on a new country, 
the whole political and economic connexions of which 
gravitate to a different centre. To change this frontier, 
and by doing so to draw a new and highly artificial line 
between the villages and towns on the eastern and 
southern slope, would have been not to give permanence, 
but to introduce among the population a new element 
of discord. For who supposes that a line drawn to-day 
would have satisfied either side to-morrow ? 

We have recently had an interesting analogy of the 
treatment of the Bohemian question. The League of 
Nations has refused the request that there should be a 
plebiscite to decide whether the inhabitants of the 
Aaland Islands should remain Finnish or should become 
Swedish. Informal plebiscites which had already been held 
showed that there would have been an overwhelming vote 
for Sweden. One justification for this decision seems to be 
that a large part of the population of Finland is Swedish 
in race and speech; the fact, therefore, that the Aalanders 
are Swedish is no reason why they should cease politically 
to belong to Finland ; they are Swedes indeed, but Swedes 
of Finland. The conception of Finnish nationality does 
not necessarily mean Finnish race or Finnish language. 
The State has always been composite and bi-lingual. Is 
not the same thing true of Bohemia? As far back as 
history goes, Germans and Czechs have here been inter- 
mingled. If the old Bohemian state was to be re-estab- 
lished, it must then be one which would include among 
its citizens a large German population. And this leads 
us to recognise that these composite nationalities are a 
valuable and essential part in the European system— 
Celts and Teutons in Scotland, Welsh and English in 
Wales, Walloons and Flemings in Belgium, Germans, 
French, and Italians in Switzerland, warn us that Europe 
would be poor if in every case the political frontiers 
were conterminous with those of language. There is 
another bond, that of common institutions which have 
been built up by the co-operation of the different ele- 
ments among the people. 

If for these and other reasons the Conference did not 
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often have recourse to a plebiscite, in most of the few~ 
occasions when the method was used, the result seems 
to have been highly satisfactory—satisfactory, that is, if 
we regard it not from the limited view of the strengthen- 
ing or weakening of Germany, but as providing a 
final solution of a vexed territorial problem. This surely 
is the important thing. We want to get stable and 
permanent frontiers. The only method of doing so is 
that they shall be determined in such a way that the 
justice of the decision must be accepted by both sides. 
The Slesvig question was the first to be decided. It 
was peculiar and delicate, in that it did not arise directly 
out of the war and involved a neutral State. It clearly 
would be impossible for the Allies to enforce on Germany 
a cession of territory for the benefit of Denmark unless 
the Danish Government itself desired it. The Danish 
Government throughout showed a moderation for which 
they were severely criticised by some parties in their 
own country. They had no wish to reopen ancient con- 
troversies ; they did not desire again to incorporate in 
their country districts which would bring with them any 
large number of alien population. All that they wanted 
was the execution of the long-deferred promise of 1864— 
permission, that is, for the people of Northern Slesvig to 
vote whether they would prefer to be Danish or German. 
There were, of course, some among the Allies who were 
disappointed at this moderation; they would have 
wished to see the old Slesvig-Holstein question reopened, 
_and were intent only on the separation from Germany 
of so large a district as possible. Others there were who 
would have merged the North Slesvig problem and that 
of the Kiel Canal, and brought the new frontier down 
to the actual banks of the canal, so that it would have 
ceased to be a purely German thoroughfare. To such 
suggestions the Conference turned deaf ears; there is no 
evidence that they were even considered. All that had 
to be done was simply to draw up the detailed arrange- 
ments for the long-deferred plebiscite, which would 
naturally be confined to those districts in which there 
was evidence of some considerable Danish admixture. 
The question was one on which the fullest pos- 
sible information was available. Danish writers had 
worked out the problem and could say with the greatest 
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precision what were the number of Danish and German 
families respectively in every village of the disputed 
area. The result of these investigations was what is 
known as the ‘Klassen line, the line running from 
Tondern on the west to a point just north of Flensborg 
on the eastern coast. The district lying between this 
and the Danish frontier represented the Danish claim. 
Any vote here would be a foregone conclusion. The 
whole matter was really of purely formal importance. 
It was decided therefore that a vote should be held 
within this district as a single unit. South of this, how- 
ever, there were a number of villages and small towns, 
including the important town of Flensborg, which in 
former days had been predominantly Danish and where 
there undoubtedly still was a considerable Danish 
element. If the matter was to be finally settled, it 
seemed right that here also a vote should take place ; 
but if it did, it must be on different principles from that 
in the first section. The problem was, should any of 
these villages and towns be added to the district to be 
given to Denmark? Each village and each town must, 
therefore, be consulted separately. , It is to this fact that 
we owe the principle of voting by commune, a principle 
which was unexpectedly to attract so much attention in 
the far more important case of Upper Silesia. Every 
commune was to vote separately; and then, when the 
results were known, the Commissioners were to draw a 
line which would as nearly as possible conform to the 
wishes of the people, though, of course, in order to make 
a convenient frontier, they were empowered to pay 
attention to geographical and economic considerations. 
The actual result was a striking confirmation of the 
figures which had been arrived at by Danish investigators. 
In the northern zone there was in almost every commune 
an overwhelming majority of Danes; and, with few 
exceptions, there was in the next zone a similar pre- 
ponderance of Germans. The voting was conducted 
without any untoward incident. The impartiality of the 
presiding Commission does not appear to have been 
challenged; and, though the success of the Germans in 
Flensborg and the adjoining districts was to many a 
serious disappointment, it has this compensation, that it 
allows no doubt to be entertained as to the genuine 
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character of the verdict. It may now be hoped that this 
question, which has been a serious cause of unsettlement 
for so long, may be finally closed. 

On the Polish frontier the method of the plebiscite 
was in the first draft of the Treaty only adopted in two 
small areas, Allenstein and Marienwerder. The district 
of Allenstein was peculiar. First of all, it had not been 
part of the old Kingdom of Poland at the time of the 
partitions, but belonged to East Prussia. The Poles, 
however, claimed it, because the peasantry (it was an 
entirely rural district) spoke a Polish dialect. As against 
this, it was represented that the Masurians, as they were 
called, were Protestants and had never shown Polish 
proclivities. Were they, therefore, to be considered 
Polish? Here was a definite problem, the answer to 
which could only be given by the people themselves; the 
area was one of manageable size in which it did not 
appear probable that any serious difficulties would arise, 
and so it was determined that the Polish claim should be 
subjected to the decision of those whom alone it directly 
concerned. There was nothing hidden or mysterious or 
sinister about this. The district was claimed by the 
Poles on the ground that it was Polish. The Conference 
did not, and could not, know whether this claim was 
justified. There were no indications of any kind avail- 
able as to what the result of the voting would be. 

The case of the Marienwerder area, a comparatively 
small district on the right bank of the Vistula, was 
different, and it would probably have been wiser not to 
have had a plebiscite here. What had happened was 
that this area, which notoriously was predominantly 
German, had in the first proposals been assigned to 
Poland merely on the geographical ground that it 
controlled communications between Poland and Danzig ; 
an important line of railway, the Mlawa-Warsaw line, 
ran through it, and it included the right bank of the 
Vistula. When the proposals of the Polish Committee 
were subjected to revision on the ground that they 
assigned too many Germans to Poland, it was argued 
with force that this decision could not be allowed to 
stand, and that the district could only be given to Poland 
with the consent of the inhabitants. They must, there- 
fore, be consulted. The consultation was, however, as the 
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event proved, superfluous, for there never was any rea 
doubt as to what the verdict would be. The plebiscite 
which resulted in an overwhelming German majority. 
served the purpose of justifying the refusal of the 
original Polish claim. 

In some ways the Klagenfurt plebiscite, the only one 
ordained under the Austrian treaty, was the most 
interesting. 
between Yugo-Slavia and the new Austria. 
two lines nearly coinciding with one another, either of 
which might have been selected, namely, the old boundar 
between the province of Carinthia and Carniola, or the 
natural frontier provided by the Karavanken mountains 
but, undoubtedly, a very considerable Slovene element re 
sided in the Valley of Klagenfurt, which lies to the north 
of both these possible lines. While it was generally agreed 
that, as the boundaries were being made on ethnographic 
principles, the territory of Yugo-Slavia must be so 
extended as to include the Slavonic districts, the greatest 
difficulty was found in agreeing on any precise line. The 
problem illustrated the inconvenience of creating 
completely new international frontiers on a purely 
ethnographic basis; for any such line must cut in half 
the Klagenfurt basin, the whole of which was mutually 
interdependent, and separate many villages from the 
town to which they usually resorted, besides introducing 
complications on such matters as water supply. As no 
agreement on a line could be arrived at, it was determined 
to havea plebiscite; but in this case—and it was the only 
one—the regulations seem to have been open to criticism 
on the ground that they were rather heavily weighted 
against the German element. The Klagenfurt basin was 
divided into two divisions ; the southern, which was 
predominantly Slav, was to vote first. If they voted for 
Yugo-Slavia, then the northern section, in which the 
German element was largest, was to vote later. It will 
be clear that their vote would be taken under such 
conditions as to prejudice the result; for by deciding to 
remain in Austria, the people would be subjecting them- 
selves to serious economic disabilities. In these circum- 
stances, the result was remarkable and interesting. The 
vote, even in the southern section, showed a very con- 
siderable majority for Austria. This seems to have been 
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largely due to attachment to old-established local con- 
nexions. The general spirit of nationality in country 
villages may easily be overborne by other motives. Men 
do not wish to be cut away from old associations of 
neighbourhood and plunged into the unknown. 

The general conclusion seems to be that the plebiscite 
may be a valuable political instrument when certain 
conditions are fulfilled, but that it is not a method for 
universal application. In Allenstein, in Marienwerder, 
in Klagenfurt, in Slesvig, it was possible to put a clear 
issue before the electors, and the result was a conclusive 
answer. In each case, therefore, we may hope that the 
result will be finally to eliminate what might otherwise 
have continued a standing issue between two nations. 
In Allenstein and in Klagenfurt a claim was made by 
the Poles and the Yugo-Slavs respectively for certain 
territory. The only ground on which it could be 
supported was the nationality of the inhabitants; and, 
the appeal having been made to them, the rejection was 
definitive. In Slesvig a similar claim was made, and 
the answer was equally clear. Up to a certain line 
there was an overwhelming Danish majority, beyond 
that line an equally overwhelming German majority. 
It is possible, therefore, now to draw a frontier which 
it may be hoped both parties will accept, just because 
it is just. This result could never have been obtained “ 
unless every care had been taken that the plebiscite 
should be conducted with strict impartiality. The 
conduct of the Commissions appears in these cases to 
have been above suspicion, and it ought to have the 
effect of removing a deal of causeless and unwarranted 
censure of the Allied Powers. They have shown that 
they were capable of rising to the position of impartial 
arbitrators. ; 

On the other hand, the method is one which cannot * 
be used with advantage where the issue is not simple 
but complex, and there is always the danger that it may 
leave the problem in a worse state than before. For if 
the result shows that the two parties are very evenly 
balanced, that the districts which choose one nationality 
or another are inextricably intertwined, then the task 
of drawing the frontier is more difficult after the voting 
than it would have been before; and the whole process 
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of agitation, which is an insuperable accompaniment to 
all popular decisions, necessarily increases, often to a 
dangerous extent, the passions which it was hoped would 
be allayed. 

It clearly would not be desirable at this moment, 
when the final decision is still in suspense, to discuss the 
Upper Silesian problem. It may, however. be justifiable 
and useful to make observations on certain points con- 
nected with it. The decision to have a plebiscite here 
was part of the revision of the Treaty which took place 
at a very late stage. The original proposal had been to 
assign to Poland absolutely the larger part of the 
German district of Upper Silesia, including as it did the 
very valuable mining and industrial district which is 
situated on the Polish frontier. This decision was made 
on grounds similar to those on which the rest of the 
Polish frontier was determined, It was based purely on 
a@ minute examination of all the available evidence as 
to the language and race of the inhabitants. German 
statistics and all German books of reference showed 
that in this district there was a very large Polish ele- 
ment which in some parts amounted to 80 or even 90 
per cent. It is not the case, as has been said, that this 
is the result of the recent industrial development. As 
with nearly all Germany east of the Elbe, the original 
population was purely Slavonic; in many parts it has 
now become thoroughly Germanised ; but here on the 
Polish frontier, in a district situated between the two 
Slavonic States of Bohemia and Poland, the process of 
Germanisation has been very slow. Peasants and land- 
owners alike were of Slavonic origin, and the language 
spoken, though not identical with the written language 
of educated Poles, is a Polish dialect; it is not more 
different from standard Polish than Platideutsch is 
different from standard German. It is important to 
place this on record; for there is no reason to doubt 
that the original decision was one arrived at by a careful 
and honest investigation of the problem.* 

This decision was challenged by the Germans, partly 





* But paper statistics are a dangerous guide. It is said that the 
German school statistics were too favourable to the Poles, because the 
school teachers who had charge of Polish-speaking children received a 
higher salary. 
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because the possession of this country was necessary 
to Germany and the general economic convenience of 
Europe, but, in particular, because it had not been 
Polish for 500 years, and there was no reason to believe 
that, even if a majority of the population were ethno- 
graphically Polish, they therefore would desire to be 
separated from Germany. These considerations clearly 
could not be ignored. After all, there was an essential 
difference between Upper Silesia and the other Prussian 
Provinces of Poland. Germany had, historically at any 
rate as against Poland, a good title. The country had 
been Bohemian ; it had been merged with Austria only 
in consequence of the election of the Duke of Austria 
to the dignity of King of Bohemia; and historically 
Bohemia, now Czecho-Slovakia, had a stronger claim 
to it than Poland. It had been acquired by Prussia 
as the result of the Seven Years’ War, and from that 
time onwards Prussian sovereignty had been universally 
recognised. The question whether economically the 
coal mines were of more importance to Poland or to 
Germany had, strictly speaking, nothing to do with 
the matter at all. The agreed conditions of the peace 
did not give the Allies the right to sever from Ger- 
many any territory unless it was in accordance with 
the particular cases specified in the Fourteen Points, or 
with the general principles put forward by President 
Wilson. They would only be justified in: doing so, that 
is, if the population was indisputably Polish, or if this 
was the wish and for the benefit of the population con- ,” 
cerned. Was the population indisputably Polish? It is 
well known that President Wilson considered that the 
evidence showed that it was. But if the fact was 
challenged, it would clearly have been a misuse of the 
power which the Allies possessed to refuse to allow an 
appeal to the only authority by which the question could 
be decided—that is, to the people themselves. This was 
the view taken by the British Government and accepted 
by the Council of Four. 

When once the decision to wie ‘te plebiscite had 
been taken, it was of course incumbent on all concerned 
to insure that it should be held under such conditions 
that the result would be a free and unbiassed expression 
of the genuine wishes of the population. This was not 
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easy. In 1919 the whole district was much disturbed ; 
the country was to a large extent terrorised by the 
Soldiers’ and Workman’s Councils, which were probably 
here—as they certainly were in Slesvig—acting to a 
large extent in co-operation with the more extreme 
German Nationalists. It would be necessary not only 
to give the control to a special Plebiscite Commission, 
but that they should be supported by armed forces. A 
longer period of time seemed also necessary; the whole 
matter was on a larger scale and much more complex 
than with the purely rural populations of Allenstein 
and Slesvig. Much more power had to be given to the 
governing commission, and for a period of at least many 
months, possibly of nearly two years, the control had to 
be taken out of the hands of the German Government. 

The great importance of the district has caused the 
regulations of the plebiscite here to be subjected to a 
much more careful scrutiny than in other places. The 
criticism which has been expressed, the suggestions 
made that the regulations were deliberately biassed so 
as to help to obtain a majority for Germany, are quite 
unfounded. In particular, a word must be said about 
what are called the ‘out-voters.’ It has been suggested 
that the ‘out-voters,’ some 180,000, were introduced as 
part of a determined plot by Mr Lloyd George to ensure 
that Upper Silesia might remain German. This sug- 
gestion, which should never have been made, may be 
absolutely contradicted. The clause was one with which 
he had nothing to do, one to which his attention was 
never directed. It was one of the common form clauses 
which had already been approved and communicated to 
the Germans in the regulations for the other plebiscites, 
as for instance those of Slesvig and Allenstein ; it was 
almost without discussion adopted from them and in- 
corporated in the Upper Silesian section of the Treaty, 
with no special political intention, by an inter-Allied 
Committee under French chairmanship. 


J. W. HEADLAM-MORLEY. 





